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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1904-05. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1904-05,  —  namely, 
from  September  29,  1904,  to  September  28,  1905. 

Edward  Stickney  Wood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  died  on  the  11th  of  July,  1905,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Wood  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  in  1871,  and  at  the  end  of  his  five-year  term  as 
assistant  professor  he  was  promoted  to  be  full  professor,  being 
at  the  time  thirty  years  old.  He  had  received  a  very  thorough 
training  in  medicine,  having  cherished  a  definite  purpose  to  be 
a  physician  even  before  his  entrance  into  Harvard  College. 
When  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  assistant  professor,  the 
Medical  School  was  supplying  instruction  in  general  chemistry, 
and  Professor  Wood  for  years  gave  much  of  this  elementary 
instruction ;  but  he  gradually  developed  valuable  courses  in 
medical  chemistry  proper,  and  before  his  death  had  seen  all 
the  resources  of  his  department  in  the  School  devoted  to  that 
subject.  As  a  teacher  he  was  clear,  systematic,  and  convincing. 
He  bore  a  large  part  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  improv- 
ing the  teaching  of  chemistry  as  applied  by  medical  practi- 
tioners and  health  officers  ;  and  he  repeatedly  served  on  public 
commissions  in  which  a  medical  and  chemical  expert  was 
needed.  His  most  useful  public  service,  however,  was  as  an 
expert  witness  in  murder  trials.  He  had  a  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  poisons  and  of  the  means  of  detecting  their  presence 
in  the  human  body,  and  had  also  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  blood  stains.  As  a  witness  he  was  quiet,  imperturbable, 
and  evidently  concerned  only  to  declare  the  truth.  His  char- 
acter, quite  as  much  as  his  knowledge  and  skill,  lent  weight  to 
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his  testimony.  His  professional  career  covers  a  period  during 
which  the  chemical  means  of  diagnosis  in  disease  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved.  These  new  means  Professor  Wood 
placed  before  the  successive  classes  of  medical  students  with 
steady  earnestness  and  success. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Professor  John  Knowles  Paine 
resigned  the  professorship  of  music  which  he  had  held  since 
1875.  Professor  Paine's  first  appointment  in  the  University 
was  that  of  University  lecturer  in  the  year  1863-64.  In  1873 
he  was  made  assistant  professor  of  music,  from  which  post  he 
was  promoted  in  1875.  In  the  interval  between  1864  and 
1873  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  University,  though  not 
on  Corporation  appointments.  The  Department  of  Music  has 
been  built  up  under  his  guidance.  For  many  years  he  himself 
gave  all  the  instruction  in  the  Department ;  but  it  now  counts 
several  teachers,  and  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  students, 
and  it  has  sent  out  a  considerable  number  of  Harvard  graduates 
who  make  music  their  profession.  The  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  in  Harvard  University  b  all  the  greater  achieve- 
ment, because  it  was  a  new  field  of  work  for  the  University,  not 
supported  by  any  living  educational  tradition  like  that  which 
supports  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  and  not  especially  congenial  to  the  evolved  or 
opened-out  Puritans  who  for  a  hundred  years  have  had  the 
management  of  Harvard  College. 

Professor  Paine  has  been  not  only  a  teacher  of  the  theory  of 
music,  but  a  composer,  or  original  producer  in  his  subject. 
His  career  has  illustrated  the  general  truth  that  in  a  university 
the  most  influential  professors  are  those  who  have  creative  or 
inventive  capacity,  and  themselves  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  art. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin,  resigned 
his  professorship  on  October  31,  1904,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  having  served  as  tutor,  assistant  professor,  and  pro- 
fessor from  1870  to  1904.  He  was  also  assistant  to  Dean 
Dunbar  for  three  years  (1879-1882),  Dean  of  the  College 
Faculty  from  1882  to  1890,  Dean  of  Harvard  College  from 
1890  to  1891,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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from  1898  to  1902.  Both  as  teacher  and  administrator  Pro- 
fessor Smith  was  fortunate  in  his  period  of  active  service.  It 
was  a  period  of  many  interesting  and  far-reaching  changes,  to 
the  safe  guidance  of  which  Professor  Smith's  thorough  scholar- 
ship, calm  judgment,  and  steady  work  effectively  contributed. 

The  Statutes  of  the  University  were  amended  in  1904-05  as 
follows :  — 

In  Statute  3  the  title  *'  Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  '^ 
was  substituted  for  the  title  **  Superintendent  of  Buildings." 

In  Statute  6  the  sentence  *'  Any  administrative  board  estab- 
lished for  Harvard  College  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
members "  was  stricken  out,  in  order  that  the  administrative 
board  for  the  College  might  be  gradually  reduced  in  number. 
For  the  current  year  it  contains  nine  members. 

In  Statute  16  the  clause  relating  to  the  provision  at  the 
expense  of  the  College  of  seats  for  all  students  who  attend  the 
Sunday  services  of  the  several  religious  denominations  having 
established  places  of  worship  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
College  was  stricken  out,  and  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
statute  which  made  it  read  in  its  new  form  as  follows  :  ''  Daily 
prayers  are  held  in  the  Chapel  on  week  days,  and  an  evening 
service  on  Sundays,  during  term  time.  Other  services  are  held 
from  time  to  time  as  the  Board  of  Preachers  to  the  University 
may  determine." 

Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Morals,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Preachers, 
had  had  charge  of  the  religious  services  of  the  University  since 
May,  1886,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  this  function  in  June  last, 
in  view  of  his  proposed  absence  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  increase 
in  his  duties  as  a  teacher  consequent  on  the  endowment  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  his  charge.  The  Corporation  recog- 
nized the  propriety  of  his  request,  although  they  regretted 
very  much  to  lose  his  services  in  the  conduct  of  Appleton 
Chapel,  Professor  Peabody  having  had  general  charge  of  the 
Chapel  ever  since  attendance  at  religious  services  was  made 
completely  voluntary  throughout  the  University.  Many  per- 
sons looked  forward  to  this  experiment  with  grave  appre- 
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hensionSy  and  prophesied  its  speedy  failure.  Its  remarkable 
success  has  been  due  to  Professor  Peabody's  good  judgment 
and  zeal  and  to  the  enthusiasm  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
successive  members  of  the  Board  of  Preachers.  In  June  last 
the  President  and  Fellows  voted  **  that  Edward  Caldwell  Moore, 
Parkman  Professor  of  Theology,  have  general  charge  of  the 
services  in  Appleton  Chapel  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Preachers  until  further  order  of  the  President  and  Fellows." 
Professor  Moore  is  a  Congregationalist.  For  about  ninety 
years, — that  is,  ever  since  the  College  has  maintained  religious 
services  distinct  from  those  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, —  these  services  have  been  in  the  hands  of  members  of 
tb)  Unitarian  body ;  although  since  1881  ministers  of  many 
different  denominations  have  been  systematically  employed  as 
preachers  in  the  College  pulpit. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College  on  May  16,  1904,  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  concerning  a  possible  com- 
bination of  effort  on  behalf  of  technical  education  between  the 
University  and  the  Institute,  held  many  meetings,  considered 
the  opinions  of  lawyers  who  represented  various  interests  in- 
volved in  the  negotiation,  and  from  time  to  time  made  informal 
reports  to  the  President  and  Fellows  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1905,  the  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Fellows  notified  the 
committee  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Institute  that  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  University  believed  that  *'  a  proposal  for  an 
arrangement  upon  the  terms  hereinafter  set  forth  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University,  and 
would  be  transmitted  with  its  approval  to  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers "  This  proposal  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  341). 
The  proposal  was  a  conditional  one,  which  could  not  be  given 
effect  "  until,  and  unless,  the  University  shall  have  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  instructions,  and  the  Court 
shall  have  made  a  decree  that  this  agreement  may  be  carried 
out  without  violation  of  its  duties  as  a  trustee,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  equity."     On  the  14th  of  June  following 
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the  President  of  the  University  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  :  — 

Boston,  June  13,  1905. 
Dear  Sir  :  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  CorporatioD  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  held  on 
the  9th  June,  a  vote  was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority,  instructing 
the  Executive  Committee  to  annoimce  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  University  the  readiness  of  the  Institute  to  propose  an  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, provided  that  a  favorable  decision  in  regard  to  the  Boylston  St. 
land  is  first  secured,  and  provided,  also,  that  a  clause  is  introduced  into 
the  agreement  similar  to  that  relating  to  the  University  relative  to  secur- 
ing frcmi  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  a  decision  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Institute  to  make  such  an  agreement. 

This  action  commits  the  Institute,  so  far  as  it  can  be  committed  at 
present,  to  the  plan  of  agreement  under  discussion :  and  so  soon  as  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Boylston  St.  land  is  rendereil  we  shall  at  once 
eonmiunicate  with  you,  in  the  hope  that  the  matter  may  be  taken  up  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University. 

In  communicating  this  action  let  me  express  my  own  pleasure  at  the 
step,  and  my  appreciation,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  generous  attitude  of 
the  Harvard  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  in  the  meetings  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  tentative  plan  of  agreement. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)        Henry  S.  Pritchett. 
President  C.  W.  Euot. 

This  letter  called  for  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  inasmuch  as  the  readiness 
of  the  Institute  to  propose  an  agreement  depended  upon  first 
securing  two  favorable  decisions  from  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Nevertheless,  both  Corporations  had  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  consider  a  tentative  plan  of  agreement,  which  had 
been  elaborated  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  bodies.  Both 
Corporations  intended  to  await  certain  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  On  the  30th  of  October  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  communicated  to  the  President  and  Fellows  :  — 

President  Charles  W.  Euot, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
My  dear  President  Eliot,  — I  am  directed  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  to  communicate  to  you  the  fact  that,  in  view  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  in  the  case  of  John 
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Wilson  et  cU  VB,  The  MassachosettB  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Institute  finds  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  plan  of 
cooperation  which  was  considered  at  its  meeting  of  June  9. 

In  communicating  this  fact  the  Corporation  desires  at  the  same  time  to 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  fairness  and  courtesy  of  the  Corporation 
of  Harvard  University  in  our  common  effort  to  solve  a  difficult  question. 

I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)         Henrt  S.  Pritchett,  President, 

OOTOBEB  11,  1905. 

Whereupon  the  Board 

Voted,  That  the  committee  of  conference  appointed  by  this  Board  May 
16, 1904,  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  be  hereby  discharged ;  and  that  the  I^esident  be  requested 
to  express  to  the  members  of  the  two  committees  of  conference  the  high 
appreciation  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  foresight,  good  judg- 
ment, and  public  spirit  of  which  the  committees'  project  for  a  close 
affiliation  between  the  Institute  and  the  University  gives  evidence,  and 
the  regret  of  the  President  and  Fellows  that  the  project  has  been  brought 
to  naught  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  Institute  to  place  itself  beside  the  University. 

Voted,  To  acknowledge  hereby  the  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  that  the  negotiation 
with  this  Board  started  by  the  Institute  May  4,  1904,  is  at  an  end. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  negotiation  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Institute  never  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  never  extended  beyond  the  formation  of 
a  tentative  plan,  which  the  two  Corporations  agreed  to  con- 
sider provided  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  first  obtained.  The  President  and  Fellows  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Corporation  of  the 
Institute,  and  never  had  an  unconditioned  proposal  to  lay 
before  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers. For  these  reasons  there  was,  from  the  side  of  the  Uni- 
versity, no  public  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  negotiations 
failed  because  of  an  unfavorable  decision  of  the  Court  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  Institute  to  sell  the  land  occupied  by  it  on 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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The  principal  event  of  the  year  1904-05  was  the  raising  by 
general  subscription  of  the  fund  called  the  ' '  Teachers'  Endow- 
ment Fund."  This  enterprise  was  first  suggested  to  the  alumni 
by  Bishop  William  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Commencement  dinner  of  1904,  when  he  reported 
to  the  assembled  alumni  the  rates  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Har- 
vard College,  and  declared  that  the  scale  ought  to  be  raised  by 
means  of  an  endowment  to  be  provided  by  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University.  In  the  following  autumn  a  small 
committee  of  graduates  was  selected  to  undertake  the  work  of 
raising  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  being  Bishop  Lawrence.  This  committee  worked 
assiduously  till  Commencement  Day,  1905,  at  first  by  means 
of  private  interviews  and  letters,  but  later  by  means  of  circulars 
sent  to  all  living  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts.  A  copy  of  the 
circular  issued  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (p.  344) .  The 
class  organizations  were  also  utilized  by  the  soliciting  com- 
mittee ;  but  the  work  was  conducted  from  first  to  last  with  but 
little  publicity  and  with  no  exhortations  through  the  press. 
On  Conunencement  Day,  1905,  Bishop  Lawrence,  as  president 
of  the  great  meeting  of  the  alumni  in  Memorial  Hall,  announced 
that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  had  been  measurably  accom- 
plished, and  that  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
already  contributed  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  teachers'  salaries  in  Hai*vard  College.  When  the 
new  academic  year  opened,  the  President  and  Fellows  found 
that  they  were  already  in  possession  of  $1,800,000,  including 
a  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  Class  of  1880,  and  that  $500,000 
more  had  been  pledged  to  come  in  gnidually  within  a  few 
years.  Of  the  cash  in  hand  $1,000,000  came  from  certain  large 
contributors  in  New  York  City. 

The  following  letter  is  the  official  statement  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  :  — 

June  28,   1905. 

To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  .50  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  — The  Alumni  and  friends  of  Harvard,  impressed  with  the 
insufficiency  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  College,  desire  to  pre- 
sent a  fund,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  affection,  to  be  called  the 
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**  Teachers*  Endowment  Fond.*"  The  conditkms  of  the  gift  are  as 
follows :  — 

The  Alinnni  and  friends  of  Harvard  Unireisitr  give  this  fond  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  to  be  called  the  «•  Teachers' 
Endowment  Fond,^  the  income  to  be  used  to  increase  salaries  of  teachers 
in  Harvard  College. 

By  **  Harvard  College'^  is  meant  the  departments  of  instmction  which 
are  now  onder  the  direction  of  the  Facnltj  caUed  '*  The  Facoltj  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.'^ 

The  Committee  have  thought  it  wise  to  submit  the  terms  of  this  gift  to 
John  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  the  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of 
New  York,  for  their  approval.     We  enclose  their  letters. 

(Signed)         Wiluam  Lawrence,  Chairman, 

F.    L.    HlGGDCSON, 

Henry  S.  Howe, 
Robert  Bacon, 
James  J.  Storrow, 
Francis  R.  Appleton. 

This  letter  is  memorable  not  only  because  it  defines  the 
object  of  a  large  permanent  fiind,  but  also  because  it  gives 
a  definition  of  Harvard  College  which  is  new  and  yet  absolutely 
in  harmony  with  the  history  of  the  three  departments  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Graduate  School  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  developed  out  of 
Harvard  College  by  teachers  in  Harvard  College  at  the  cost 
of  Harvard  College ;  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
whose  early  development  was  independent  of  that  of  Har- 
vard College,  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been  gradually 
blended  with  Harvard  College,  partly  through  the  action  of  the 
Faculty  and  its  administrative  boards,  but  partly  also  by  the 
social  action  of  the  undergraduates  of  Harvard  College  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  on  the  other. 
The  Graduate  School  never  had  a  separate  budget  of  its  own  ; 
and  the  budgets  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  have  been  merged  for  many  years. 

The  phrase  **to  increase  salaries"  was  intended  to  cover 
two  sorts  of  increase,  —  first,  increase  of  the  scale  of  salaries 
throughout  Harvard  College ;  and  secondly,  increase  of  sala- 
ries in  special  cases,  in  order  to  facilitate  promotions  and  to 
prevent  the  loss  to  other  institutions  of  valued  teachers. 
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A  variety  of  phrases  to  express  the  object  of  the  fund 
occurred  on  the  subscription  papers  used  by  different  solici- 
tors; but  none  of  these  phrases  were  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  above  letter.  Thus,  in  a  paper  which  bore  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars  the  object  of  the 
new  endowment  was  expressed  in  these  words  :  '*  the  income  to 
be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  College." 

The  Corporation  determined  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
current  year  that  the  new  fund  would  justify  a  rise  in  the  scale 
of  salaries  in  the  following  grades:  (1)  For  instructors  ap- 
pointed without  limit  of  time;  (2)  for  assistant  professors  in 
the  first  term  of  five  years ;  and  (3)  for  professors  on  their 
first  appointment  as  such.  The  most  considerable  increase 
(25  per  cent.)  is  in  the  salary  of  the  assistant  professor  during 
his  first  term  of  five  years,  the  salary  at  this  stage  of  an 
academic  career  having  been  the  lowest  of  the  series  in  pro- 
portion to  the  services  rendered  and  to  the  probable  and 
desirable  annual  expenses  of  the  teacher.  The  Corporation 
were  able  to  give  a  considerable  number  of  the  teachers  the 
benefit  of  this  new  scale  and  also  of  an  advancement  in  grade. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is,  on  the  whole,  a  young 
Faculty.  Half  of  the  members  are  not  more  than  forty  years 
of  age,  and  only  one-thirteenth  of  them  are  oversixty  (see 
Table  I) .  Accordingly  the  number  of  routine  advancements 
of  salary  is  sure  to  be  large  during  the  next  ten  years ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  retirements  is  sure  to  be  small. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the 
present  income  of  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  scale,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
increased  by  the  probable  promotions  of  the  next  ten  years. 
The  increase  in  the  scale  of  salaries  seems  only  a  moderate 
one;  but  the  Corporation  has  certainly  gone  to  the  limit  of 
prudence  in  raising  the  scale  of  salaries,  because  the  second 
sort  of  increase  of  salaries —  namely,  provision  for  individual 
promotions  —  is  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  College, 
and  must  not  be  made  impossible  of  execution  because  of  the 
increases  involved  in  a  higher  scale  operating  in  a  regular 
automatic  way. 
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AGES  OF  FACTXIT  MEMBERS. 


TABLE  I.  — AGES  OF  FACULTT  MEMBERS,  1904-O5. 


Ytemn 

28  . 

29  . 

30  . 

81  . 

82  . 
88  . 
84  . 
35  . 
SS  . 

87  . 

88  . 

89  . 

40  . 

41  . 

42  . 
48  . 

44  . 

45  . 

46  . 

47  . 

48  . 

49  . 

50  . 

51  . 

52  . 
58   . 

54  • 

55  . 


No.  of 


•28' 


48 


•2K 


14 


85 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 
^ 
69 
70 
71 


No.  of 
Per«oiit. 


-   i 


13 


3 


138 


ill  Vmftmon  doc  oTer  40  in 
1906=10. 

34 1 

35  , 

.     1 

37  . 

.    3 

38  . 

.    1 

39  . 

.    2 

40. 

.    2 

10 


Of  the  10,  4  came  in  u  full 
profeMon,  1  as  assistant  profes- 
sor, and  5  rose  through  all  the 
grades. 


One  admirable  effect  of  the  new  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund 
will  be  the  decreased  dependence  on  tuition  fees  in  Harvard 
College ;  in  other  words,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  sum 
paid  to  teachers  will  hereafter  be  derived  from  endowment. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  last  year's  report,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
diminish  the  dependence  of  the  College  on  the  receipts  from 
students. 


The  occurrence  of  eight  annual  deficits  of  serious  amount 
within  the  last  ten  years  has  caused  the  President  and  Fellows 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  of  the  constitution  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences by  grades,  of  the  normal  rate  of  personal  changes  in  the 
Faculty,  and  of  the  relation  between  the  number  of  students 
and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  several  grades.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  how  the  number  of  students  has  increased  in 
twenty-five  years  in  the  departments  under  the  charge  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  parallel  columns  how  the 
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number  of  professors  and  assistant  professors  has  increased 
year  by  year  during  the  same  period.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  professors  and  assistant  professors  has  never  been 
so  rapid  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  except 


TABLE   II. 


Year. 


No.  of 

StudentA  in 

Uarvard 

College 

L.  8. 6.  and 

Gnd.  Sch. 


No.  of 
ProfeMon 

in 
Faculty. 


No.  of 

Annistant 

ProfeMon 

in 
Faculty. 


18S0-81 

923 

27 

..{ 

18S1-S2 

912 

28 

13  i 

1882-83 

1013 

30 

13 

1888-^4 

1074 

33 

14 

1884-85 

1104 

35 

18 

1885-86 

1162 

39 

15 

1886-87 

1161> 

39 

13 

1887-88 

1254 

39 

18 

1888-89 

1310 

39 

14 

1889-90 

1443 

38 

15 

1890-91 

1552 

40 

14 

1891-92 

1763 

41 

18 

1892-98 

1985 

46 

18 

1893-94 

2188 

45 

22 

1894-96 

2233 

43 

23« 

1895-96 

2396 

45 

24 

1896-97 

2417 

46 

25 

1897-98 

2516 

49 

24 

1898-99 

2588 

52 

24 

1899-00 

2723 

55 

27 

1900-01 

2840 

56 

31  { 
29  ^ 

1901-02 

2844 

56 

1902-08 

3009 

63 

35 

1903-04 

3023 

68 

39  \ 
41*  ^ 

1904-^ 

2905* 

71» 

Students  Harv.  CoU.  . 
"  L.  8.  S.  .  . 
**        Grad.  Sch.  . 


.848 
.  37 
.    43    928 


4  profs,  and  1  asst.  prof.  pd.  by  other 
departments. 


3  profs,  and  1  asst.  prof.  pd.  by  other 
departments. 


*  Lowest  number  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  14  students  in  all ;  two 
regular  students,  one  professor,  and  one  instructor  in  Engineering. 

'  First  year  of  the  Departments  of  Architecture  (one  assistant  professor)  and 
Mining  (one  instructor) . 

'  Including  two  professors  of  Architecture,  two  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  two  of  Engineering. 

*'  Including  two  assistant  professors  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  five  of 
Engineering. 

*  Number  of  students  in  Harvard  College  2009 ;  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  530;  in  the  Graduate  School  366. 
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during  the  past  three  years  —  1902-03  to  1904-05  inclusive. 
During  these  three  years  the  numl)er  of  permanent  teachers 
increased  largely,  while  the  number  of  students  did  not  in- 
crease.    In  spite,  however,  of  the  unfavorable  ratio  of  new 
permanent  teachers  to  new  students  during  the  last  three  years, 
the  result  for  the  whole  period  is  that  the  number  of  students 
has  been  multiplied  by  3x\^,  whereas  the  number  of  profes- 
sors and  assistant  professors  added  together  has  been  multiplied 
by  2^fe-     The  period  covered  by  Table  II  includes  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Graduate  School  from  a  body  numbering  43  stu- 
dents to  a  body  numbering  366,  the  conversion  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  from  a  declining  group  of  special  students 
into  a  large  and  well-organized  school,  and  the  multiplication 
of  the  number  of  students  in  Harvard  College  by  2-^.     The 
development  of  the  Scientific  School  involved  numerous  new 
salaries   in   the    Departments   of  Mathematics,   Engineering, 
Geology,  and  Mining  and  Metallurgy.    During  the  same  period 
the  practice  of  including  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
professors  whose  compensation  was  derived,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  other  departments — ^as,  for  instance,  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Peabody  Museum  —  increased 
considerably,  for  the  reason  that  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  Arts  and  Sciences  attended  the  courses  of  such 
professors.     The  gradual  extension  of  this  practice  appears  in 
the  following  statement :  — 

TABLE   III. 

Faculty  of  1880-81,  2  Professors  with  salaries  derived  from  other  departments. 
"         1885-86,  2i  **  *'  «* 

**         1892-93,  5  **  •*  ^*  •' 

**         1899-00,  6  **  *•  **  '* 

1  Professor  ^  whose  pay  was  derived  from  other    '* 

2  Professors  |  **  **  " 

*  <        1902-08,  5  Professors  w  hose  pay  was  derived  from  other  departments . 

1  Professor  i  "  **  '* 

2  ((  I  <<  ii  (« 

1        **         on  half  pay. 
**        1904-05,  6  Professors  whose  pay  was  derived  from  other  departments. 

1  Professor  i  "  **  ** 

][  tt  I  ((  H  (I 

1  Instructor  ^*  **  ** 

2  Professors  on  half  pay. 

1  Professor  without  salary. 
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In  Table  IV  the  division  of  the  Faculty  into  professors, 
assistant  professors,  and  instructors  is  compared  for  six  years, 
between  1880  and  1905,  which  were  years  of  decided  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  the  Faculty.  This  table  exhibit^i  not 
only  the  growth  of  the  old  departments  of  the  College  but  the 
advent  of  new  departments,  as,  for  instance,  of  Government, 
Education,  Architecture,  Forestry,  and  Anthropology.  The 
department  of  Government,  one  of  the  new  ones,  has  not  in- 
creased in  cost  with  the  rapidity  which  the  table  would  indicate, 
because  two,  and  sometimes  three,  teachers  who  derive  their 
entire  salaries  from  the  Law  School  are  included  in  the  table. 
These  gentlemen  give  courses  open  to  students  registered 
under  the  Faculty  of  Ai-ts  and  Sciences  on  such  subjects 
as  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law,  Insurance,  and 
Contracts. 

It  may  be  seen  in  this  table  that  the  sum  of  the  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  the  Faculty  often  approaches  and 
sometimes  surpasses  the  number  of  the  professors ;  whence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  teachers  in  the  Harvard  Faculty 
were  younger  or  less  experienced  men  than  the  full  professors 
who  almost  exclusively  compose  the  Faculties  of  smaller  col- 
leges. This  inference  would  be  incorrect.  The  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  the  Harvard  Faculty  are  in  regard  to 
age  and  experience  just  such  men  as  receive  forthwith  the  title 
of  professor  in  the  smaller  colleges,  and  they  are  paid  higher 
salaries  than  full  professors  in  many  American  colleges.  There 
is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  notion  that  students  in  small 
colleges  come  under  the  influence  of  more  experienced  and 
learned  teachers  than  do  students  in  large  colleges. 

The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  composition  of  the  total 
body  of  teachers  in  Hai-vard  College  has  taken  place,  not  in 
the  upper  grades  —  the  grades  of  permanent  employment, — 
but  in  the  lower  —  the  grade  of  annual  instructor  and  the  grade 
of  assistant.  Table  V  shows  how  ra[)id  arid  large  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  called  annual  instructors 
and  assistants.  This  development,  which  is  of  great  import, 
was  already  considerable  twelve  years  ago. 
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TABLE   V. 

1880-81. 

1886-86. 

1891^-03. 

18W-O0. 

1002-08 

Annual  Instructors  .... 

12 

18 

39 

06 

73 

(2)» 

W 

(isy 

(26)  > 

(38) » 

Assistants 

7 

8 

34 

70 

86 

(0)» 

(2)> 

(2)» 

(19)> 

(21)» 

Austin  Teaching  Fellows    . 

•                •       • 

•       • 

•       • 

8 

17 
(6)» 

^  Now 

in  service. 

64 
64 
31 


Thus,  there  were  six  times  as  many  annually  appointed 
instructors  in  1902-03  as  there  were  in  1880-81 ;  and  there 
were  twelve  times  as  many  assistants  in  1902-03  as  there  were 
in  1880-81.  This  great  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students,  but  chiefly  to  the  desire  of  the 
Faculty  to  have  the  instruction  given  by  professors  and  assis- 
tant professors  followed  up  and  repeated  by  young  instruc- 
tors who  come  into  close  personal  relation  with  the  individual 
student.  The  figures  of  1904-05  show  a  decided  diminution 
in  the  number  of  both  annually  appointed  instructors  and 
assistants,  the  loss  in  the  latter  case  being  partly  made  good 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Austin  Teaching  Fellows. 
This  inexpedient  contraction  was  a  measure  of  economy. 
The  annual  appointees  are,  for  the  most  part,  yoiing  grad- 
uates, —  advanced  students  in  their  several  departments  who 
are  a  few  years  older  than  the  young  men  whom  they  in- 
struct. The  employment  of  a  large  number  of  these  young 
teachers  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  made  in  recent 
years  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  They  have 
two  functions,  which  are  somewhat  distinct.  For  zealous 
students  they  supply  individual  instruction  and  guidance  in 
addition  to  the  professors'  teachings  in  the  lecture-room.  On 
the  lazy  or  unambitious  student  they  exert  a  steady  pressure 
which  obliges  him  to  do  some  work  from  day  to  day,  and  helps 
him  over  difficulties  due  to  inattention  or  lack  of  interest. 
The  experience  is  ordinarily  helpful  to  the  young  teacher  as 
regards  his  own  mastery  of  his  subject  and  his  own  character 
and  personal  influence.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
annual  appointees  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  —  some  in 
Harvard  University,  as  the  table  shows,  but  more  in  the  ser- 
vice of  other  institutions. 
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The  annual  charge  for  the  salaries  of  annual  appointees  under 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  become  verv  heavy.  In 
1880-81  the  amount  so  paid  was  $12,150;  in  1902-03  it  was 
$100,110.  This  is  an  educational  improyement  which  is  well 
worth  what  it  costs ;  but  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  say  that 
the  increase  of  the  annual  charges  for  annual  appointees  would 
by  itself  account  for  all  the  eight  deficits  of  the  last  ten  years. 
To  illustrate  this  proposition  by  the  facts  in  a  single  depart- 
ment :  in  1895-96  there  were  eight  assistants  in  the  Department 
of  History  and  Government,  who  performed  nearly  3,000  hours 
of  work  during  the  year  and  received  $2,500  as  compensation  ; 
in  the  year  1905-06  there  are  seventeen  assistants  in  the  same 
department,  who  are  expected  to  perform  7,234  houi-s  of  work 
and  whose  compensation  will  be  $5,700.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Faculty  and  of  its  administrative  officers  that  a  method  of 
teaching  has  been  thus  developed  which  is  applicable  to  large 
classes,  justifies  the  academic  lecture,  makes  the  continuance  of 
that  form  of  instruction  wholly  desirable,  and  trains  for  every 
variety  of  departmental  teaching  a  steady  stream  of  advanced 
students.  It  is  part  of  the  method  that  the  annual  appointees 
should  be  young  and  rapidly  replaced.  They  should  work  with 
small  sections  or  with  the  individual  student.  Many  of  them 
work  in  both  ways. 

The  rate  at  which  the  membership  of  the  Faculty  changes  is 
an  important  element  in  the  general  question  of  increase  of 
salaries,  especially  if  the  University  is  to  have,  through  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  or  otherwise,  an  adequate  provision  of  retir- 
ing allowances.  Table  YI  sheds  some  light  on  this  subject  of 
replacement.  It  appears  that  in  twenty  years  more  than  half 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  disappear,  and  that  in  any  five 
years  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  will  disappear.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  table  no  system  of  retiring  allowances  was  in 
force ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  changes  will  be  more  rapid 
hereafter  than  they  have  been  since  1880-81.  In  a  service 
having  long  probations  and  life  tenures  for  well-proved  per- 
sons only,  the  replacement  of  a  large  staff  is  more  rapid 
than  is  generally  supposed. 
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TABLE    VI. 

Faculty  1880-61  =  66  Hembers. 

l>e>d,  Aagiiit,  1905:  — 

ProfrMorB IS 

AttiiUnt  ProfetBon ( 

IiuUncton 1     la 

Utherwiie  gone ;  — 

ProfeMort 7 

A««i«Ulit  ProfCBBon 3 

Initruclon _7     17     35  =  62^  )t 

Faculty  1886-86  =  62  Hembers. 

Dead,  Angatt.  1906:  — 

Profeiaon 14 

AuiitAQt  Pivfesaon I 

Incimcturt 0    16 

Otherwise  gone :  — 

ProfeHori 10 

AiiUtMit  Profetsort 6 

Initnicton _^    i?    34  =  06% 

Faoalty  1882-03  =  78  Members. 

Dead,  August,  190S  :  — 

Profetton 8 

AMJstuit  Profeaiors 0 

Inrtnictors 1       9 

Otherwise  gone :  — 

Profeuon 13 

AstistMit  Profettort S 

Instrncuin _6    SI     30  =  S8^% 

Faculty  1899-1900  =  107  Hembers. 

Dead,  August,  I90B:  — 

Professors t 

Assistant  Professon 0 

Instructors 1      6 

Otlienrise  gone :  — 


Assistant  Professors 5 

Instntciors _9    23    3T  =  2Si% 
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Faotilty  1902-Od  =  132  Members. 

Dead,  Aagnst,  1905  :  — 

Professors 1 

Assistant  Professors 0 

Instructors 0      1 

Otherwise  gone :  — 

Professors 4 

Assistant  Professors 2 

Instructors _J    2?     1*=^^% 

Five-year  changes  in  Faculties  of  four  different  dates. 

Members  gone  in  5  years  from  Faculty  of  1880-81  =  12  21^% 

**  *'  ♦*  1885-86=12  20% 

**  **  "  1892-93  =  13  16}% 

^*  **  1899-00  =  25  28i% 


it 


It  will  be  seen  in  Table  11  that  the  number  of  students  under 
the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  increased  in 
every  year  after  1881-82  until  the  year  1904-05,  when  there 
was  a  loss  of  118  students.  During  the  current  year  there  is 
a  similar  loss  of  108  students.  The  regular  Freshman  classes 
of  the  College  and  the  Scientific  School  were  smaller  in  1904— 
05  than  in  1903-04,  and  again  they  were  smaller  in  1905-06 
than  in  1904-05.  This  diminution  in  the  number  of  students, 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ments under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
have  been  exceeding  the  receipts  in  those  departments,  presents 
a  new  embarrassment.  Its  causes  are  probably  complex,  and 
they  take  effect  in  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  states  rather 
than  at  a  distance  from  the  College. 

Table  VII,  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  Har- 
vard College,  brings  out  the  fact  that,  whereas  there  has  been 
no  durable  gain  in  the  number  of  students  from  New  England,  or 
from  Massachusetts  by  itself,  for  five  years  past,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  gain  in  the  number  of  students  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  outside  New  England, 
in  spite  of  a  decline  of  numbers  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri. 

The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  Senior  classes  of  Harvard 
College  due  to  graduation  in  three  years  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  total   loss  of  students   in   Harvard   College   proper. 
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TABLE   VII.  — GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS 

OF   HARVARD   COLLEGE   PROPER. 


North  Atlantic* 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

North  Central 

Western 

Dependencies 

Foreign 

Total 

New  England 

MassachuBetts 

^  m  1.)  jS  m  o  'f  Ira.  •  •  .  • 
Outside  New  England  .  . 
Outside  North  Atlantic  .   . 

New  York 

PennBylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Missouri 


1894-95. 

1899-00. 

1332 

1536 

44 

40 

22 

29 

203 

287 

39 

38 

1 

10 

26 

12 

1667 

1902 

1041 

1181 

989 

1070 

291 

355 

626 

721 

335 

366 

211 

248 

55 

76 

43 

62 

58 

68 

26 

42 

1900-01. 


1621 
40 
30 
238 
36 
7 
20 


1901-02. 


1585 
47 
35 
252 
37 
6 
21 


1992  I  1983 


1235 

1113 

386 

757 

371 

272 

82 

71 

65 

32 


1176 

1054 

409 

807 

398 

286 

86 

83 

66 

34 


1902-08. 

190&-04. 

1678 

1659 

58 

52 

38 

34 

264 

256 

42 

42 

7 

7 

22 

23 

2109 

2073 

1240 

1216 

1118 

1097 

438 

443 

869 

857 

431 

414 

305 

309 

93 

94 

82 

84 

65 

56 

29 

27 

1904-05. 

1625 
50 
33 
225 
47 
6 
23 

2009 

1162 

1052 

463 

847 

374 

314 

106 

70 

49 

22 


Thus,  in  1902-03  the  Senior  CIhsh  numbered  381 ;  in  1905-06 
it  numbers  only  242.  Comparing  the  numbers  of  students  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  the  same  years,  it  appears 
that  that  School  has  lost  80  students,  undoubtedly  because  of 
the  raising  of  the  standards  of  admission  to  the  School  and  of 
the  standards  of  atttiinment  within  it.  It  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate coincidence  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  teaching 
body  was  enlarged,  the  student  body  began  to  shrink.  Both 
the  Corporation  and  the  Faculty  have  given  diligent  attention 
to  this  state  of  things  and  have  devised  various  measures  which 
tend  to  remedy  it.  Some  of  these  have  already  gone  into 
effect,  but  the  more  important  will  not  begin  to  take  effect  till 
the  next  academic  year.  Further  endowment  is  the  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  permanent  remedy.  To  diminish 
the  expenditure  upon  the  College,  or  the  Scientific  School, 
means  an  inevitable  impairment  of  its  teaching  power.     To 

♦  The  sectional  divisions  are  those  employed  in  the  reports  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
misiioner  of  Education. 
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increase  the  tuition  fees  is,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  College,  to  impair  its  democratic  quality,  and 
in  the  long  run  to  diminish  its  influence.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  urge  the  need  of  further  endowments  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  large  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund ; 
but  the  fact  is  that,  although  that  fund  will  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  College  sei*vice  and  the  prospects  of  the 
present  staff,  thereby  increasing  for  young  men  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  career  of  a  Harvard  teacher,  the  income  of  that 
fund  is  not  applicable  to  charges  already  incurred,  or  to  any 
ex[)ansions  of  the  work  of  the  College,  however  legitimate. 

The  educated  public,  and  particularly  all  men  concerned 
with  the  management  and  direction  of  colleges  and  universities, 
need  to  understand  the  new  position  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  the  American  universities.  Its  position  has  changed 
in  impoitant  respects  within  recent  years.  The  table  on  pages 
26,  27,  and  28  (Table  VIII)  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  changes 
in  practice  in  regard  to  this  degree,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  at  fourteen  institutions  of  different  types. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  several  institu- 
tions have  given  up  some  of  the  degrees  of  comparatively 
recent  creation,  such  as  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.  The  University  of  Michigan  gave  up  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
after  1900.  Cornell  University  discontinued  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  in  1899,  and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1900.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and, 
in  part,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  were  discontinued 
after  1903.  At  Dartmouth  College,  the  course  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters  was  merged  in  the  course  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  1902  ;  and  after  1904  candidates  for 
the  diflerent  degrees  available  for  undergraduates  were  all 
entered  on  one  list.  At  Oberlin  College  the  Ph.B.  and  S.B. 
both  ceased  to  be  conferred  in  1900.  At  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  was  discon- 
tinued fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering  thirteen  years  ago. 
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In  spite  of  this  partial  withdrawal  of  several  of  the  newer 
degrees,  the  annual  number  of  new  degrees  conferred  is 
now  larger  than  the  number  of  A.B.  degrees  at  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  Brown,  and  Chicago.  At  Yale, 
Dartmouth,  and  Harvard,  where  only  a  single  degree  is  now 
used  in  competition  with  the  A.B.  degree,  the  number  of  A.B. 
degrees  conferred  has  not  kept  pace,  during  the  fifteen  years 
covered  by. the  table,  with  the  number  of  the  other  degree 
conferred.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  number  of 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  conferred  was  insignificant  down 
to  1903,  when  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  suddenly  made  much 
more  accessible.  At  Princeton  and  Columbia  the  new  degrees 
conferred  have  increased  in  number  more  rapidly  than  the 
A.B.  degrees  conferred.  At  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
legislation  of  1900  has  apparently  reinforced  effectually  the 
A.B.  degree ;  but  the  number  of  S.B.  degrees  conferred  by 
that  University  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  five 
years.  Oberlin  never  conferred  any  considerable  number  of 
Ph.B.  or  S.B.  degrees,  and  has  used  only  the  A.B.  since 
1900 ;  while  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  the  position  of  the 
A.B.  degree  is  very  strong  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  S.B., 
which  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  four  new  degrees  which  were 
formerly  used  at  this  University. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  table,  that  the  new  degrees, 
which  were  freely  set  up  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  ago  at 
many  American  institutions,  have  already  been  in  large 
measure  abandoned,  and  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  offer 
undergraduates  a  choice  between  two  degrees  only.  Simul- 
taneously, the  terms  on  which  the  A.B.  degree  may  be 
obtained  have  been  widened  at  many  institutions.  In  spite 
of  these  changes,  the  degree  of  A.B.  does  not  dominate  the 
entire  field  of  undergraduate  study,  partly  because  it  is  not 
yet  attainable  through  a  sufficient  variety  of  studies,  and 
partly  because  at  many  institutions  undergraduate  study  can 
be  given  a  professional  direction  from  the  early  years  of  the 
course  by  young  men  who  know  from  the  start  the  pro- 
fession they  are  destined  for.  The  quality  of  such  semi- 
professional  courses  may  be  more  accurately  indicated  by  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  than 
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by  the  traditional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Moreover,  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  S.B.  or  Ph.B.  have  been  at  many  institutions  de- 
cidedly lower  than  those  for  admission  to  the  A.B.  course. 
It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  at  Harvard  and  Yale, 
where  only  a  single  degree  competes  with  the  A.B.,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  newer  degree  has  of  late  years  surpassed  the 
development  of  the  A.B.  degree.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  at  Yale  University  the  number  of  A.B.  degrees  conferred 
in  1903-04  or  in  1904-05  was  not  so  large  as  the  number 
conferred  in  any  of  the  years  between  1897  and  1900  inclu- 
sive, while  at  Harvard  the  number  of  A.B.'s  conferred  in 
1905  was  not  so  large  as  it  was  in  1899,  1901,  1903,  or  1904. 
Nevertheless,  many  indications  may  be  found  in  Table  VTH 
that  the  A.B.  degree,  if  further  widened  in  meaning,  and 
made  much  more  accessible  than  it  has  heretofore  been  in 
the  majority  of  American  institutions,  is  not  unlikely  to  be- 
come before  long  the  sole  degree  used  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  crown  the  period  of  undergraduate  study.  The 
new  scientific  professions  will  acquire  significant  degrees  of 
their  own  ;  but  these  will  be  reserved,  in  the  best  institutions, 
for  graduate  work. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  interesting 
description  of  the  capacities  and  tendencies  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  by  its  Dean  (see  pp.  103,  104).  The  diflS- 
culties  arising  from  the  increased  size  of  the  Faculty  have  been 
overcome  by  the  creation  of  Administrative  Boards,  the  organi- 
zation of  Divisions  and  Departments  within  the  Faculty,  and 
the  appointment  of  more  administrative  oflScers  with  larger 
discretionary  powers. 

The  accompanying  table  of  enrolments  in  half-courses  and 
whole  courses  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
1904-05  is  arranged  by  departments,  the  names  of  which  are 
given  in  the  column  on  the  left,  to  the  number  of  27.  Some 
of  these  departments,  however,  include  subjects  that  are  not 
perfectly  described  by  the  brief  titles  given ;  thus,  astronomy 
is  included  under  mathematics,  landscape  architecture  under 
architecture,  and  metallurgy  under  mining.  The  title  classics 
includes  Greek  and  Latin. 
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It  appears  in  this  table  that  the  departments  resorted  to  by 

large  numbers  of  students  are  classics,  English,  Grerman, 
French,  history  and  government,  economics,  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, and  engineering.  Mathematics  and  physics  stand  in  a 
second  rank,  and  all  the  other  departments  in  a  third  rank. 
The  comparative  neglect  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  fine 
arts  is  striking. 

TABLE  IX.  — FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  — 
ENROLMENTS  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Tv««-w™-«*                                  EnrolmcntH  in     Enrolments  in  t»*.i 

Department.                                 Half  Crounws.     Whole  Cour8e«.  ^^^ 

Semitic 21                  172  182.5 

Indie  Philology 19                    ..  9.6 

ClasflicB 229                  650  864.5 

EngliBh 1376                  915  1603. 

Public  Speaking 187                    55  148.5 

Germanic  Languages,  etc 79                  905  944.5 

Romance  Languages,  etc 96                 1010  1058. 

Slavic 70                    10  45. 

History  and  GoTernment 619                1535  1844.5 

Economics 957                  813  1291.5 

Philosophy 251                  509  634.5 

Education 44                    63  85. 

Fine  Arts ..                   222  222. 

ArchiU»cture 79                  278  317.5 

Music 10                  197  202. 

Mathematics 336                  286  454. 

Physics 53                  410  436.5 

Chemistry 298                  599  748. 

Engineering 1320                  516  1176. 

Forestry 43                     17  38.5 

Botany      321                       5  165.5 

Zoology 278                    44  183. 

Geology 469                    74  308.5 

Mineralogy 10                    46  51. 

Mining 247                    29  152.5 

Anthropology 44                  236  258. 

Anatomy ..                  139  139. 


Total 7456  9735  13,463. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  summer  vacation  work  done 
by  undergraduates  goes  steadily  on ;  and  in  the  year  under 
review  the  Faculty  added  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
summer  courses  which  can  be  counted  towards  a  degree  (see 
p.  95). 
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In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  printing  in  these  Reports 
once  in  five  years  a  table  showing  the  ages  of  students  who 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  College  during  the 
thirty  years  just  elapsed,  a  table  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(p.  347)  of  the  ages  of  students  who  entered  the  Freshman 
Class  in  the  years  1876  to  1905  inclusive.  The  table  shows 
that  the  average  age  at  admission  has  fallen  slightly  but 
steadily  during  the  last  five  years,  chiefly  because  the  number 
of  persons  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  when  abnormally 
old  has  been  diminishing.  The  figures  of  the  last  three  years 
are,  however,  incomplete ;  for  the  table  is  constructed  on  the 
assumption  that  all  persons  who  ever  joined  each  class  were 
admitted  as  Freshmen.  Men  who  will  enter  to  advanced 
standing  are  therefore  still  to  be  added  to  the  figures  of 
the  last  three  years;  and  these  men  will  probably  raise  the 
average  age.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  enter  the  Freshman  Class  between  nineteen  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age  is  diminishing.  For  many  years 
past  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that  the  normal 
candidate  for  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree  should  enter  the  College 
or  the  Scientific  School  at  eighteen.  The  perversions  of 
athletic  spoils  in  schools  and  colleges  have  tended  to  hold 
boys  back  from  the  University  until  they  have  attained  their 
full  size  and  weight.  A  common  impression  in  the  minds  of 
parents  that  a  Freshman  of  nineteen  or  twenty  has  a  better 
social  chance  at  the  University  than  a  Freshman  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  safer  both  physically  and 
morally,  contributes  to  the  unwise  postponement  of  entrance 
on  College  life. 

A  table  of  the  schools  and  colleores  from  which  voung  men 
have  entered  Harvard  College  proper  during  the  last  ten  years 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  pages  359-370.  In  1905,  159 
schools  and  colleges,  and  a  few  private  tutors,  contributed 
the  528  persons  who  entered  the  classes  of  the  College  taken 
together.  In  1900  the  corresponding  figures  were  209  schools 
and  colleges  and  635  persons.  Harvard  College  is  fed  by  a 
great  variety  of  institutions  scattered  widely  over  the  country, 
in  many  of  which  the  function  of  preparing  boys  for  college  is 
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only  a  subordinate  one.  Only  thirteen  schools  (two  public, 
seven  endowed,  and  four  private)  sent  more  than  six  pupils 
each  in  1905 ;  and  from  these  thirteen  schools  209  persons 
entered  the  College,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  that 
entered.  The  number  of  public  schools  which  from  time 
to  time  send  some  of  their  pupils  to  Harvard  College  is 
increasing. 

In  the  ten  years,  1876-1885,  there  were  82  such  schools. 
"  **  1881-1890,  '*  96  ** 

'*  **  1886-1896,  "         132  " 

"  **  1891-1900,  *'         163 

*'  "  1896-1906,  *'         263 

In  1895,  55  public  schools  (of  which  3G  were  Massachusetts 
High  or  Latin  schools)  sent  pupils  to  the  College ;  in  1900, 
84  public  schools  (of  which  46  were  Massachusetts  High  or 
Latin  schools)  sent  pupils  to  the  College,  and  of  the  other  38 
public  schools,  nine  were  in  New  England,  and  twenty-nine 
outside  of  New  England;  in  1905,  71  public  schools  (of  which 
3^  were  Massachusetts  High  or  Latin  schools)  sent  pupils  to 
the  College,  and  of  the  other  33  public  schools,  five  were  in 
New  England,  and  twenty-eight  outside  of  New  England.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  only  thirteen  such  schools  outside  of  New 
England.  These  figures  show  that  the  connection  of  Harvard 
College  proper  with  Massachusetts  High  Schools  and  other 
New  England  High  Schools  is  not  as  good  today  as  it  was 
five  years  ago. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  reports  (p.  105)  the  progres- 
sive decrease  in  the  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Senior 
Class,  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  Commencement  Programme  of 
1905  as  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  and  also  on  the  Catalogue  list  of  registered 
Seniors.  This  progressive  shrinkage  in  the  Senior  Class  ac- 
counts for  a  large  part  of  the  eight  deficits  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  shrinkage  ought  to  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  gain  in  the  size  of  the  Freshman  Class ; 
but  the  obscure  conditions  under  which  the  three  years'  degree 
has  been  developed  have  not  permitted  the  College  to  realize 
this  gain. 
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Persistent  and  partially  successful  efforts  were  made  through- 
out the  year  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  and  his  assistants 
to  raise  the  standard  of  daily  work  among  the  less  ambitious 
students  under  his  care.  The  best  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  in  the  lower  half  of  each  class  four  or  five  hours  a  day 
given  to  College  engagements  and  to  study  are  held  to  be  a  fair 
allowance.  The  Faculty  and  the  Dean  wish  to  raise  this  amount 
to  at  least  seven  hours  a  day  (see  p.  120). 

The  Faculty  simplified  and  improved  the  rules  for  awarding 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  distinction  (p.  120),  in 
the  hope  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  students  would  aim 
at  these  honors  than  do  so  now.  They  also  hoped  that  the  new 
rules  would  invite  students  to  do  some  systematic  work  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  to  make  more  careful  adjustment 
of  their  courses ;  so  that  each  individual's  total  course  while 
in  College  should  have  greater  unity.  The  rules  are  also 
intended  to  encourage  students  to  indicate  early  in  their 
College  course  their  purpose  to  win  a  degi*ee  with  distinction. 

STATISTICS  WITH   REGARD  TO  332   STUDENTS   WHO   HAVE 
EARNED  THE   DEGREE   OF  A.B.  IN   3  YEARS.' 

No.  Per  cent. 

Took  more  than  6  courses  in  a  single  year 2  0.6 

Took  6  courses  a  year  for  3  years 21  6.3 

Took  6  courses  a  year  for  2  years,  and  less  in  the  other  year    .    .    104  31.3 

Took  6  courses  a  year  for  1  year,  and  less  in  the  other  years   .    .    114  34.3 

Took  less  than  6  courses,  every  year 91  27.4 

332 
Took  work  at  the  rate  of  6  courses  a  year  for  only  one  year  or  at 

a  lower  rate  for  all  three  years 205  61.7 

Took  6  courses  in  the  Freshman  year 112  33.7 

Credited  with  courses  at  entrance,  or  for  summer  work,  or  both  .  219  66.0 

Had  courses  to  their  credit  at  entrance 175  52.7 

Obtained  credit  for  summer  work 67  20.1 

Had  courses  to  their  credit  at  entrance  and  obtained  credit  for 

summer  work 23  6.0 

Had  no  entrance  credits  and  no  summer  courses 113  34.0 

CorreHpondinff 

Of  these  113  men :  figures  for  113 

4-year  men.* 

Had  ^  or  ^  in  half  or  more  of  their  courses  57  36 

Had  C7  or  a  higher  mark  in  all  their  courses     54  22 

'  From  three-year  records  completed  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  respectively. 
*  Taken  in  alphabetical  order  from  the  class  of  1905. 
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One  of  the  questions  concerning  the  three  years'  course  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  which  has  interested  the  Faculty  has  been 
this :  What  proportion  of  the  three  years'  men  have  been 
obliged  to  elect  six  courses  a  year,  and  what  effect  does  the 
^election  of  six  courses  a  year  have  on  the  scholarship  of  the 
men  who  make  such  a  choice  ?  The  facts  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing table  are  partial  answers  to  this  question.  So  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  encouraging  to  the  young  men  who  desire  to 
obtain  the  A.B.  in  three  years.  To  accomplish  this  result 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  take  six  courses  a  year  for  three, 
or  even  two,  years.  Thus,  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  332  students 
reported  on  in  the  table  took  six  courses  a  year  for  three  years, 
and  only  31  per  cent,  took  six  courses  a  year  for  two  years. 
Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students  reported 
on  had  credits  toward  the  degree,  derived  from  anticipated 
courses,  or  from  summer  courses,  or  from  both.  When,  how- 
ever, the  standing  of  the  113  men  who  had  neither  entrance 
credits  nor  summer  courses  is  examined,  in  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  figures  for  113  four  years'  men,  it  appears 
that  the  standing  of  the  three  years'  men,  even  under  these  dis- 
advantageous conditions,  is  decidedly  higher  than  the  standing 
of  the  four  years'  men.  This  table,  therefore,  demonstrates, 
first,  that  by  utilizing  all  the  existing  facilities  young  men  of 
good  parts  may  get  the  Harvard  A.B.  in  three  years  without 
making  any  unreasonable  or  disadvantageous  exertions,  and 
secondly,  that  the  presence  in  the  courses  of  instruction  of 
young  men  who  propose  to  get  the  degree  in  three  years 
is  not  likely  to  impair  in  any  way  the  quality  of  the  courses, 
since  the  three  years'  men  are,  as  a  rule,  better  scholars  than 
the  four  years'  men.  It  is  apparent  that  any  young  man  who 
has  made  good  use  of  the  instruction  offered  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  and  is  then  willing  to  use  for  purposes  of  study  one-half 
of  the  College  vacation  time,  can  procure  the  Harvard  A.B. 
with  distinction  in  three  years,  without  any  over-exertion,  and 
will  also  have  had  a  better  training  for  eflSciency  in  subsequent 
work  at  his  professional  school  or  in  business  than  if  he  had 
taken  four  years  to  get  the  A.B.  degree. 

In    addition   to   the   scholarships    with    stipend    which    are 
awarded  for  merit  and  need.  Harvard  College  has,  since  1896, 
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awarded  scholarships  of  the  first  class  but  without  stipend, 
under  the  title  of  John  Harvard  Scholarships,  and  scholarships 
of  the  second  class  without  stipend,  under  the  title  of  Harvard 
College  Scholarships,  since  1898.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  that,  of  the  scholarships  of  the  first  class  awarded  in  ten 
years,  the  scholarships  without  stipend  number  161,  against  312 
with  stipend,  and  that  of  the  scholarships  of  the  second  class 
awarded  in  eight  years  there  have  been  439  without  stipend, 
against  480  with  stipend.  This  result  is  highly  satisfactory. 
The  men  who  need  pecuniary  aid  have  a  constant  stimulus  to 
exertion  which  the  men  who  need  no  aid  lack.  Nevertheless 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  stand  highest  in  the  College 
rank  lists  are  men  whose  families  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
sons'  education.  The  saying  that  '«  C  is  a  gentleman's  grade," 
is  evidently  an  imperfect  defence  for  the  idler  in  Harvard 
College. 


Year 
Awarded. 

* 

1 

a 

.a 
o 

All  others. 
Group  I. 

Harvard 
College. 

All  others. 
Group  H. 

John  Harvard 

and 
Harvard  CoU. 

All  others, 
Groups  I  &  II. 

.2  a 

^5 

1896-97    . 
1897-98    . 
1898-99    .    . 
1899-00   . 
1900-01    . 
1901-02    . 
1902-03   .    . 
1903-04    .    . 
1904-05   .    . 
1905-0(5   .    . 

8 
17 
20 
11 
15 
13 
16 
27 
23 
11 

15 
19 
22 
37 
36 
28 
44 
44 
31 
36 

1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

71 
27 
'       55 
40 
49 
61 
49 
87 

80 
71 
67 
45 
52 
55 
48 
59 
74 
80 

•  • 

•  • 

91 
38 
70 
53 
65 
88 
72 
98 

95 

90 

89 

82 

88 

83 

92 

103 

105 

116 

103 
107 
180 
120 
158 
136 
157 
191 
177 
214 

Totals   . 

161 

312 

439 

631 

600 

943 

1543 

The  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (p.  125)  gives 
an  account  of  the  method,  used  in  that  School  for  about  ten 
years  past,  of  aiding  poor  students  by  means  of  small  loans, 
made  with  great  care  after  personal  interviews  with  the  recipi- 
ents, and  with  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  every  recipient  that 
the  loan  is  to  be  repaid  within  a  few  years  after  graduation. 
The  Dean  believes  that  this  method,  when  carefully  adminis- 
tered in  a  personal  way,  has  great  advantages  over  scholarships. 
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In  his  experience,  scholarship  money  is  seldom  repaid,  while 
many  small  loans  are.  The  repayment  of  a  loan,  with  interest 
from  the  time  of  graduation,  is  wholesome  for  the  borrower, 
and  it  adds  to  the  resources  of  the  School  for  aiding  poor 
students. 

The  Scientific  School  is  prompt  and  free  in  putting  its 
students  on  probation  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty. 
Hardly  any  other  disciplinary  measures  are  needed. 

On  recommendation  of  the  University  Council  the  Corpora- 
tion voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  Graduate  School  to  '*The 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  and  this  vote  was  duly 
consented  to  by  the  Board  of  Overseers.  It  was  not  expected 
that  this  vote  would  change  the  name  of  the  Graduate  School 
except  in  official  usage.  The  motive  of  the  change  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine  that 
they  too  were  graduate  schools,  in  the  sense  that  they  require 
a  preliminary  degree  for  admission.  There  is,  however,  a 
distinction  between  those  three  professional  schools  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  that  the  graduate 
who  enters  one  of  the  professional  schools  commonly  begins 
there  a  new  set  of  studies,  whereas  in  the  Graduate  School 
almost  every  student  pursues  there  studies  he  has  already 
pursued  for  several  years.  In  other  words,  the  first-year 
studies  of  the  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Schools  are  elemen- 
tary as  regards  those  topics,  whereas  in  the  Graduate  School 
most  of  the  instruction  may  fairly  be  called  advanced  as  respects 
the  several  fields  of  knowledge  therein  cultivated. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  in  a  flourishing 
state.  The  terms  of  admission  to  the  School  have  been  sim- 
plified ;  the  resort  of  students  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  has  increased ;  and  the  percentage  of  men  who  hold 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  rather  than  the  newer  degrees, 
is  high  (over  eighty  per  cent.)  and  constant.  Two-thirds  of 
the  students  in  the  year  under  review  were  bom  outside  of 
New  England. 

The  new  opportunity  to  take  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  was  used  by  89  persons  in  March,  1905.     In  the  two 
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years  since  this  practice  began  the  degrees  taken  have  been 
distributed  as  follows  :  — 


A.B. 

8.B. 

A.M. 

S.M. 

Ph.D. 

D.M.D. 

M.D. 

LL.B. 

S.T.B. 

Total. 

1904  . 

.  19 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

40 

1905  . 

.  45 

11 

8 

1 

1 

2 

17 

4 

0 

89 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  can, 
under  existing  arrangements,  easily  bring  their  studies  to  a 
natural  close  at  the  middle  of  the  year ;  so  that  the  number  of 
persons  taking  a  degree  in  March  may  be  expected  gradually 
to  increase.  There  need  be  no  fear  whatever  that  the  regular 
Commencement  Day  will  be  in  any  way  impaired  by  this  mid- 
year process.  There  are  sound  reasons  for  the  European 
practice  of  conferring  degrees  at  more  than  one  time  during 
the  year;  and  several  American  universities  have  recently 
adopted  the  practice  to  advantage. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  the  year  under 
review  a  scheme  was  adopted  for  the  exchange  of  students' 
privileges  between  Harvard  University  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  whereby  students  of  high  standing  in 
certain  musical  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences should  be  given  access  to  orchestral  exercises  and  other 
privileges  at  the  Conservatory,  and  on  the  other  hand,  qualified 
students  in  the  latter  institution  should  be  admitted  to  certain 
courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to 
library  privileges.  This  scheme  was  tentatively  adopted  on 
the  part  of  the  University,  with  the  understanding  that  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  credit  toward  a  degree  in  Harvard  University  for 
work  done  by  students  of  the  University  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  should  be  refeiTed  for  settlement  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Selected  students  from  the  University  had 
for  two  years  been  receiving  valuable  privileges  at  the  Con- 
servatory ;  so  that  the  Corporation  had  already  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  the  practical  advantages  which  the  Conservatory 
could  offer  to  Harvard  advanced  students  of  musical  theory. 

In  November,  1903,  the  Corporation  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  a  vote  establishing  the  David  A.  Wells  Professorship 
of  Political  Economy ;  but  before  acting  on  this  vote  of  the 
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Corporation  the  Overseers  desired  to  secure  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  a  decision  that  the  proposed  use  of  the 
surplus  income  of  the  trust  fund  given  by  the  will  of  David  A. 
Wells  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College  was  a  proper  and  lawful  use.  In  January,  1905,  a 
decree  was  handed  down  by  the  Court  whereby  "  It  is  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College 
pay  out  of  the  income  annually  $500  for  a  prize  as  directed 
by  the  said  will,  and  under  the  terms  thereof,  and  pay  such 
further  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  essay  for  which  the  prize  may  be  awarded,  and 
that  subject  to  the  aforesaid  payments  the  said  Corporation 
apply  the  income  toward  paying  a  suitable  salary  to  a  pro- 
fessor to  be  known  as  the  David  A.  Wells  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  instruction  on 
those  topics  which  the  said  David  A.  Wells  named  in  his  will 
as  subjects  for  said  essay."  Thereupon  the  Corporation  voted 
to  return  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  the  vote  of  November  23, 
1903,  establishing  the  David  A.  Wells  Professorship,  and  the 
Overseers  duly  consented  thereurtto.  Professor  Thomas  Nixon 
Carver  was  subsequently  elected  to  this  professorship.  An 
important  and  permanent  subject  of  university  instruction  is- 
thus  provided  with  a  substantial  endowment. 

The  forty-three  students  enrolled  in  the  Divinity  School  in 
the  year  under  review  represented  twenty-five  colleges  and  ten 
theological  seminaries.  In  the  Summer  School  of  Theology, 
which  numbered  sixty-one  persons,  eleven  dififerent  denomi- 
nations were  represented.  The  teachers  in  the  Summer  School 
came  from  five  dififerent  institutions,  but  a  majority  of  the 
lectures  were  given  by  members  of  the  Harvard  Faculty. 
For  instruction  ofi'ered  by  the  Divinity  School  there  were 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  enrolments  by  students  not  belong- 
ing to  the  School  but  registered  in  other  departments. 

The  Frothingham  Professorship  Fund  in  the  Divinity  School 
having  reached  by  accumulation  $53,203.14,  it  seemed  to  the 
Corporation  desirable  that  its  income  should  begin  to  be  used 
towards  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  professor.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Frothingham  Professor- 
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ship  of  the  History  of  Religion  was  established,  and  Professor 
George  Foot  Moore  was  elected  to  the  professorship.  The 
subject  which  Professor  Moore  is  to  deal  with  conforms  to  the 
desires  of  the  founder;  and  the  Corporation  provided  for  a 
stated  annual  increase  in  the  professorship  fund  by  voting  that 
**  until  further  order  of  this  Board  $500  of  the  income  of  the 
Frothingham  Professorship  Fund  be  credited  annually  to  the 
principal  of  the  fund."  Upon  this  foundation  Professor  Moore 
offered  in  1904-05  courses  in  the  History  of  Pre-Christian 
Hebrew  Literature,  and  in  the  History  of  Religions  in  Out- 
line. He  also  gave  a  summer  course  on  Judaism  and  The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity.  During  the  present  year  he  gives 
a  course  on  the  History  of  Jewish  Literature  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  200  a.d.,  and  a  half-course  on  Judaism  from  198  B.C. 
to  modern  times ;  and  he  repeats  his  course  on  the  History  of 
Religions  in  Outline. 

The  extraordinaiy  prosperity  of  the  Law  School  continued 
during  the  year  1904-05,  the  number  of  students  being  larger 
than  ever  and  the  number  of  colleges  represented  in  the  School 
by  their  graduates  being  also  larger  than  ever  (p.  176).  The 
library  continues  to  increase  rapidly  in  number  of  volumes  and 
in  value.  The  printing  of  the  first  volume  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  library  has  begun. 

Further  studies  of  the  plans  of  the  new  building  have 
resulted  in  considerable  improvements,  the  final  plans,  which 
have  now  been  approved  by  the  consulting  committee  of  archi- 
tects, being  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  preceding 
plans.  It  is  now  hoped  that  construction  will  begin  next 
spring. 

The  complete  success  of  the  policy  of  this  School  in  demand- 
ing a  preliminary  degree  for  admission,  and  in  maintaining  a 
thorough  three  years'  course  of  study  for  the  degree,  should 
be  very  encouraging  to  other  American  universities  which 
desire  to  furnish  the  legal  profession  with  well-trained  mem- 
bers whose  ideals  are  high  and  capacities  large. 

The  deficit  of  the  Medical  School  in  1904-05  was  again  large 
($24,853.92),  and  this  deficit,  like  the  former  deficit,  had  to 
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be  charged  to  the  Medical  School  balance,  reducing  that 
laboriously  accumulated  balance  to  the  small  sum  of  $5,560.57 
on  July  31,  1905.  The  number  of  students  and  the  receipts 
from  students  continued  to  decline,  while  the  expenditures 
could  not  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  School  is  sure  to 
have  another  heavy  deficit  for  the  current  year,  in  spite  of 
some  serious  reductions  of  expenditure ;  and  this  new  deficit 
the  remaining  disposable  balance  of  the  School  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Faculty  adopted  for  the 
fourth  year  a  free  elective  system  with  a  considerable  range  of 
o)itions.  This  system  has  gone  into  force  during  the  current 
y(  ar,  causing  some  increase  of  cost  because  of  the  necessary 
provision  of  additional  instruction.  The  choices  made  by 
members  of  the  fourth  class  during  the  current  year  show  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  under  free  election  will  choose 
those  subjects  which  are  the  fittest  elements  in  a  prescribed 
course.  This  result  is  very  similar  to  that  which  appears  in 
Harvard  College,  where,  however,  the  tit  elements  of  conceivable 
prescribed  couraes  are  much  more  numerous. 

An  advantageous  change  was  made  when  the  graduate  and 
summer  courses  heretofore  in  charge  of  two  different  com- 
mittees were  placed  by  the  Faculty  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
mittee. The  number  of  students  attending  each  of  these  two 
sets  of  courses  has  sensibly  increased  of  late ;  but  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  instiiiction  and 
clinical  opportunities  offered.  The  summer  work  attracts 
some  students  from  a  distance. 

The  activity  of  the  Medical  School  in  medical  research  was 
fully  maintained  in  all  of  the  laboratories  by  both  teachers 
and  students,  as  the  long  list  of  publications  in  the  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  (p.  183)  abundantly  proves. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  School  are  approaching  comple- 
tion ;  so  that  the  Faculty  expects  the  current  year  to  be  the 
last  to  be  spent  in  the  building  on  Boylston  Street.  The 
President  and  Fellows  will  not  know  how  much  of  the  great 
gifts  made  to  the  Medical  School  Undertaking  as  a  whole  in 
1901-03  will  renmin  as  an  endowment  for  maintenance  of  the 
School,  until  the  Boylston  Street  estate  has  been  sold,  and  the 
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coDtmcts  with  the  several  neighboring  hospitals  concerning 
the  land  bought  in  1900  by  the  President  and  Fellows  for  the 
Medical  School  and  the  hospitals  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  Undertaking  was  conceived  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
more  i*egard  to  future  needs  and  opportunities  than  is  usual  in 
university  enterprises. 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  various  meas- 
ures in  which  the  universities  named  recruit  their  Medical 
Schools  and  Law  Schools  from  persons  who  have  already 
received  a  preliminary  degree  in  arts  or  science.*  Harvard  is 
the  only  one  of  these  institutions  which  requires  a  preliminary 
degree  for  admission  to  its  professional  schools ;  but  in  several 
other  institutions,  notably  at  Chicago  and  Columbia,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  holders  of  a  preliminary  degi'ee  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine.  State  univer- 
sities are  as  a  rule  deficient  in  this  respect.  An  important 
aspect  of  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  the  strongest  support  any 
university  can  give  to  the  preliminary  degrees  in  arts  and 
science  —  its  own,  or  those  of  other  institutions  —  is  the  re- 
quirement of  such  a  degree  for  admission  to  its  professional 
schools.  There  would  be  no  question  about  the  future  main- 
tenance of  that   peculiarly  American   educational  institution 

TABLE   X. 


Medical  SohoolK. 

Law  Schools. 

1904-05. 
Universities. 

No.  of 

male 

RtudeDt«. 

Holders  of  a 

No.  of 

male 

students. 

Holders  of  a 

preliminary  degree. 

preliminary  degree. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  rent. 

Chicago 

238 

106 

44.6 

167 

94 

69.9 

Colnrabia 

662 

250 

44.6 

343 

282 

82.2 

CorneU 

356 

54 

15.2 

224 

23 

10.3 

Harvard 

307 

267 

87.0 

768 

756 

99.6 

Illinois 

601 

92 

16.3 

129 

9 

7.0 

Michigan 

342 

79 

23.1 

867 

109 

12.6 

Northwestern 

591 

114 

19.3 

226 

70 

31.1 

Pennsylvania 

646 

171 

81.3 

301 

105 

34.9 

Yale 

139 

19 

13.7 

234 

82 

36. 

^  The  flgares  are  obtained  from  the  catalogues  of  the  several  universities  by 
counting  names  to  which  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  is  affixed. 
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called  a  college,  if  the  universities  of  the  country  would  re- 
quire an  A.B.  or  an  S.B.  for  admission  to  all  their  professional 
schools. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  for  several  years  in  these  Reports, 
the  University  Library  greatly  needs  more  shelf-room,  either 
within  or  without  the  Yard,  more  working-rooms,  and  an  addi- 
tional endowment.  It  ought  to  be  made  independent  of  the 
general  budget  of  the  University,  by  having  an  income  of  its  own 
adequate  to  pay  its  salaries,  wages,  and  general  expenses.  The 
Library  is  a  permanent  and  indispensable  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity's equipment ;  and  its  administi*ation  should  be  stable,  and 
unembarrassed  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  total  of  tuition  fees,  or 
the  increase  of  expenditures  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  a  university  library 
must  try  to  keep  promptly  accessible  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  books  which  have  no  intrinsic  value,  or  very  little  present 
value  for  the  passing  generation  of  students ;  but  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  constant  need  in  a  uni- 
versity library  of  learned  librarians,  skilful  cataloguers,  and 
numerous  supervisors  and  attendants,  all  of  whom  should  have 
proper  space  to  work  in  and  every  mechanical  facility  which 
ingenuity  can  devise.  The  stream  of  students  unskilled  in  the 
use  of  books  which  flows  through  an  active  and  expanding 
university  needs  a  great  deal  of  help  at  the  library ;  and 
no  other  university  expenditure  can  be  more  profitable  than 
expenditure  for  such  help. 

That  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Librarian  which  relates  to 
the  shelf  department  (p.  227)  tends  to  prove  that  if  100,000 
**dead"  books  now  in  Gore  Hall,  or  in  the  basements  of 
Perkins  Hall  and  Robinson  Hall,  should  be  stored  in  a  cheap 
fireproof  building  on  cheap  land  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Yard, 
a  single  attendant  at  the  new  building,  supplied  with  a  tele- 
phone, could  easily  meet  all  demands  for  the  "dead"  books 
under  his  care  by  making  two  trips  a  day  between  the  new 
storehouse  and  Gore  Hall.  This  deliverance  would  make  Gore 
Hall,  with  some  enlargement  on  the  north  side  for  working 
rooms,  conveniently  serviceable  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the  delivery  and  use  there  of 
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the  remaining  live  books.      Moreover,  it  would  establish  an 
economical  and  feasible  policy  for  the  future. 

The  Librarian  describes  in  a  very  interesting  way  (p.  214) 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  valuable  library  of  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  acquired,  and  the  Norton  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  was  established.  Better 
memorials  of  a  highly  serviceable  and  distinguished  university 
career  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  chemical  laboratories  in  Boylston  Hall  have  been  for 
years  over-crowded,  and  in  particular  the  accommodations  there 
for  advanced  students  and  for  research  have  been  insufficient. 
As  a  temporary  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  Corporation 
assigned  to  the  Chemical  Department  the  rooms  in  Dane  Hall, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society.  Two 
excellent  laboratories,  one  in  the  basement  and  the  other  on 
the  first  floor,  were  fitted  up  in  Dane  Hall  during  the  past 
summer;  and  the  spaces  gained  in  Boylston  Hall  by  trans- 
ferring large  elementary  classes  to  the  new  laboratories  were 
re-arranged  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  teachers  and 
students  who  will  remain  in  that  building.  These  improve- 
ments were  efiected  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000.  If  need  be, 
the  upper  story  of  Dane  Hall,  recently  vacated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  on  the  removal  of  its  psychological  labora- 
tory to  Emerson  Hall,  can  be  used  for  a  further  enlargement 
of  the  chemical  laboratories ;  but  for  the  present  the  new 
accommodations  provided  last  summer  will  suffice.  The  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  Chemical  Department  is  necessarily  in- 
creased by  these  changes  ;  but  the  work  of  the  Director  of  the 
Laboratory,  Professor  Sanger,  and  indeed  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  Chemical  Department,  has  been  much  facilitated. 

The  Mineralogical  Museum,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Wolfl",  has  had  in  operation  for  nearly  a  year  an 
admirable  lighting  of  the  collection  by  means  of  electric  lamps. 
The  cost  of  the  lights  —  about  $250  a  year  —  is  borne  by  a 
generous  friend  of  the  Museum.  The  beauty  of  the  result 
suggests  strongly  a  similar  lighting  for  many  other  of  the 
exhibition  rqoms  in  the  University  Museum. 
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The  Curator  of  the  Museum  describes  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  size  of  the  collection  of  American  tourmalines  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  Museum,  saying  of  it  that  it  is  probably 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  tourmalines  ever 
brought  together  for  exhibition. 

The  Mineralogical  Cabinet  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  natural 
history  collections  belonging  to  the  University  and  is  in 
many  other  respects  remarkable,  but  its  endowment  is  utterly 
inadequate. 

The  Fogg  Art  Museum  has  in  late  years  received  a  con- 
siderable number  of  valuable  original  works  of  art  —  paintings, 
etchings,  bronzes,  sculptures,  and  vases  —  and  it  seems  likely 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  enriched  in  this  way.  The  original 
object  of  the  Corporation  was  to  collect  in  this  Museum  chiefly 
photographs,  prints,  casts  and  other  reproductions  ;  but  repro- 
ductions cannot  teach  the  effects  of  color,  lustre,  and  trans- 
lucence,  so  that  it  was  obviously  desirable  that  the  collection 
should  contain  a  few  first-rate  pictures,  vases,  sculptures,  and 
textile  fabrics.  These  objects  need  not  be  numerous,  but  they 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  possible,  and  there  should  be  enough 
of  them  to  attract  the  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  the 
successive  classes  of  young  men  who  pour  through  the  Uni- 
versity. This  stream  of  youth  is  to  supply  patrons  of  art 
and  trustees  of  museums  for  many  American  communities ; 
so  that  there  should  exist  in  Cambridge  adequate  means  of 
interesting  fit  young  men  in  one  or  other  of  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  should 
ever  be  large,  or  should  ever  compete  in  any  respect  with  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  or  with  such  an  institution  as 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Its  objects 
are  closely  limited  to  purposes  of  University  instruction ;  and 
it  has  no  funds  with  which  either  to  procure  or  to  maintain 
large  collections. 

'At  the  close  of  the  year  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  was 
given  to  Mr.  Lythgoe,  Instructor  in  Egyptology  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Curator  of  the  Egyptian  Collections  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  order  that  he  might  take  charge,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner,  of  promising  excava- 
tions in  Egypt,  the  artistic  product  of  which  should  go  to  the 
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Boston  Museum,  while  the  publication  of  its  results  should  be 
made  in  the  name  of  the  University.  This  cooperation  between 
the  two  institutions  is  to  be  of  indeterminate  length,  but  the 
first  arrangements  were  made  for  one  year. 

The  Germanic  Museum  continues  to  receive  interesting  gifts 
illustrating  the  history  of  Germanic  culture.  Although  it 
was  only  opened  to  the  public  on  two  week  days  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  it  was  visited  during  the  year  by  23,000 
persons.  The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the 
Curator's  remarks  (p.  317)  on  the  demonstrations  of  German 
good  will  toward  America  in  connection  with  this  Museum, 
and  the  desirability  of  reciprocating  these  demonstrations  by 
endowing  the  Museum  with  American  money. 

• 

An  interesting  event  of  the  year  1904-05  was  the  consum- 
mation of  the  plan,  then  two  years  old,  for  a  regular  annual 
interchange  of  professors  between  German  universities  and 
Harvard  University.  This  plan  was,  in  general,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  project  for  developing  a  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard. 
An  association  organized  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  had  already, 
in  1901,  raised  a  modest  sum  of  money,  and  made  collections 
which  served  as  a  beginning,  when  in  1901  the  German 
Emperor  announced  his  great  gift  to  the  Germanic  Museum  at 
Harvard.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  brought  the  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Emperor's  gift  to  Cambridge  in  March,  1902, 
and  made  a  formal  presentation  to  the  University  of  this  unique 
collection  on  the  6th  of  the  month.  Shortly  after,  by  invita- 
tion of  Professor  Kuno  Francke  of  Harvard  University,  then 
on  leave  of  absence  in  Europe,  there  was  held  in  the  Konigliche 
Kunstgewerbe  Museum  in  Berlin  a  meeting  to  consider  ways 
and  means  for  bringing  about  some  kind  of  popular  gift  to  the 
Harvard  Germanic  Museum  as  an  appropriate  supplement  to 
the  gift  of  the  Emperor.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting, 
among  others,  the  director-general  of  the  Prussian  Museums, 
the  director  of  the  Kunstgewerbe-Museum,  the  Rector  of 
Berlin  University,  the  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and 
several  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  Berlin  University. 
Dr.  Francke,  being  invited  to  describe  the  aims  and  method 
of  the  Harvard  Germanic  Museum,  said  that  the  Museum  was 
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conceived  of  as  an  object-lesson  in  German  culture,  as  an 
historical  conspectus  of  the  national  development,  and  as  a 
connecting  link  between  German  and  American  intellectual 
life.  He  emphasized  the  hope  that  in  course  of  time  endow- 
ments would  be  attached  to  the  Museum  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  University  to  invite  German  scholars  to  give 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  Museum  on  German  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Dr.  Althoff,  Ministerial-director,  joined  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
adding  that  the  proposed  popular  gift  to  the  Museum  would  be 
insignificant  compared  with  the  intellectual  bonds  to  be  estab- 
lished between  the  two  countries  by  the  proposed  lectureships. 
This  meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  committee  which 
subsequently  gave  to  the  Museum  an  admirable  collection  of 
galvano-plastic  reproductions  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
German  silver-smith's  art  from  the  Middle  Ao^es  to  the  Eiffh- 
teenth  Century.  Later  in  the  spring  Professor  Francke  had 
several  conferences  with  Dr.  Althoff  which  contributed  to  form 
in  Dr.  Althoff's  mind  the  plan  for  an  exchange  of  professors 
which  two  years  later  was  carried  into  execution. 

In  1903  a  considerable  number  of  German  university  pro- 
fessors were  invited,  through  Professor  Miinsterberg  of  Har- 
vard, acting  for  a  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  to  attend  a 
congress  of  scholars  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  September,  1904, 
as  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Many  of  these 
invitations  were  accepted,  and  many  of  the  German  visitors 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  American  universities 
as  they  returned  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  visited  Harvard 
University.  On  their  return  home  they  seconded  strongly 
Dr.  Althoff's  plans  and  hopes.  In  November,  1904,  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Althoff:  — 

[Translation. 1 
Address:  November  12th,   1904. 

Berlin  W.  64 
Unter  den  Linden  4,'. 

To  THE  President  of  Hakvakd  Univeksity  :  — 

SiK,  —  From  conimunications  that  have  reached  me  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  in  particular  from  Professor  Dr.  IIarmu3k,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
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infer  that  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  your  intentions  if  I  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  to  you  herewith  the  draft  of  an  agreement  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  Harvard  University  concerning  the  mutual  exchange 
of  professors.  I  respectfully  request  you  to  examine  the  draft  and  kindly 
to  inform  me  of  your  attitude  with  regard  to  it.  If,  as  I  hope,  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  should  be  reached,  I  should  deem  it  advisable  to  begin 
carrying  it  into  effect  even  as  early  as  next  year,  that  is,  for  the  summer 
semester  or  the  winter  semester. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        Althoff. 

The  agreement  referred  to  in  this  letter  (see  Appendix, 
p.  346)  provided  for  an  annual  exchange  of  professors  for 
about  one-half  of  the  academic  year,  the  regular  salary  of  each 
professor  to  be  continued,  and  each  professor  to  be  allowed 
$1,200  in  addition  to  his  salary,  to  cover  travelling  and  living 
expenses. 

Harvard  University  immediately  (December  2,  1904)  ac- 
cepted the  proposed  exchange  for  the  academic  year  1905-06, 
and  on  January  12th  opened  negotiations  with  the  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  exchange  of  one  Harvard 
professor  for  one  German  professor  in  the  year  now  current. 
Dr.  Althoff  selected  the  first  half  of  the  year  as  the  period  of 
residence  for  the  German  professor  at  Cambridge  and  the 
Harvard  professor  at  Berlin.  The  names  of  four  Harvard  pro- 
fessors having  been  presented  (January  12,  1905)  to  the  Rector 
of  Berlin  University  as  suitable  for  the  first  service  at  Berlin, 
choice  was  made  of  Professor  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody, 
who  proposed  to  lecture  on  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1905,  Dr.  Althoff  proposed  the  names 
of  five  German  Professors  among  whom  Harvard  University 
should  make  choice  of  the  first  visiting  professor.  The 
University  selected  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  the  eminent  physi- 
cal chemist.  Dr.  Ostwald's  subjects  at  Cambridge,  as  defined 
after  some  corresi)ondence,  were  to  be  the  Philosophy  of 
Natural  Science  (given  in  English),  the  Fundamental  Con- 
ceptions of  Chemistry  (given  in  English),  and  Catalysis  (given 
in  German).  Professor  Peabody 's  courses  in  Berlin  were  to 
be  a  course  given  twice  a  week  in  German  on  the  Modern 
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World  and  the  Christian  Character,  and  a  course  given  four 
times  a  week  in  English  on  Social  Ethics  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  opening  of  the  current  academic  year  both  visiting 
professors  began  the  work  thus  planned ;  and  at  both  uni- 
versities their  work  has  proved  interesting,  stimulating,  and 
successfiil. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Observatory  is  highly  interest- 
ing. Its  income  is  all  expended  productively,  but  on  routine 
work  which  it  has  devised  or  accepted  and  is  bound  to  execute. 
The  maintenance  of  its  invaluable  collection  of  photographs, 
which  contains  the  only  existing  history  of  the  stellar  universe 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  requires  much  time  and  money. 
It  sees  attractive  opportunities  for  additional  investigations ; 
and  a  moderate  increase  in  income  would  permit  its  work  to 
be  very  profitably  extended.  The  grant  of  $2500  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  in  1903  for  a  single  year  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  amount  of  material.  Such  a  moderate 
gift  as  $50,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten 
years,  would  be  extraordinarily  productive ;  because  experi- 
enced direction,  skilful  observers  and  computers,  and  a  varied 
instinimental  equipment  are  at  hand.  The  Director  points  out 
that  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  in  the  Observatory  are  very 
low,  and  that  there  is  no  provision  for  their  increase,  the 
new  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  not  being  available  at  the 
Observatory. 

All  the  laboratories,  museums,  and  scientific  establishments 
of  the  University  need  further  endowment,  in  order  that  their 
present  resources  may  be  better  utilized  and  may  be  added  to 
systematically  and  continuously.  This  need  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Observatory  and  the  Mineral 
Cabinet,  but  it  is  just  as  obvious  and  just  jis  keen  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Museum,  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  the  Peabody  Museum,  the  Semitic  Museum,  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  the  Jeffer- 
son Physical  Laboratory  ;  and  the  laboratories  for  mining  and 
metallurgy  and  for  zoology  have  similar  needs.  All  these 
establishments  have  large  possessions  in  buildings,  material. 
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and  eqaipment,  but  they  all  need  income  for  running  expenses 
and  for  gradual  enlargements.  Such  establishments  need 
unfailing  and  predetermined  incomes.  Arrests  and  checks, 
though  temporary,  are  very  injurious ;  and  as  has  already 
l>een  explained  concerning  the  Observatory,  moderate  addi- 
tions to  the  income  of  such  establishments  will  always  be  pro- 
ductive out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  income  added. 
In  all  the  scientific  establishments  of  the  University  there  are 
opportunities  for  new  and  better  work  which  are  overwhelming 
in  number  and  variety ;  but  they  have  to  wait  for  the  means 
to  utilize  them. 

The  Corporation  having  come  into  possession  of  two  travel- 
ling fellowships  in  Architecture,  each  of  the  annual  value  of 
$1,000,  one  paid  from  the  income  of  the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr. 
Fund,  the  other  from  the  Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fund,  adopted 
in  January,  1905,  regulations  for  the  award  of  these  two  valu- 
able fellowships.  The  holder  of  the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr. 
Fellowship  must  not  be  more  than  twenty-six  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment ;  the  holder  of  the  other  must  not  be 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  These  fellowships  will  ordinarily 
be  ofiered  for  competition  in  alternate  years,  and  the  holders 
will  on  application  be  appointed  for  a  second  year  when  they 
have  done  creditable  work  during  the  first  year.  They  are 
open  for  competition  to  Bachelors  of  Science  in  Architecture 
of  Harvard  University  who  have  taken  the  degree  with  dis- 
tinction, or  who  have  completed  with  distinction  a  year  of 
graduate  study  in  architecture  at  the  University.  The  selec- 
tion will  be  made  by  a  competitive  examination  in  the  History 
of  Architecture  and  in  Design.  (For  the  regulations  in  full 
see  Appendix,  p.  348.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  on  March  13, 
1905,  the  following  communication  was  read:  — 

Dr.  H.  p.  Walcott,  Acting  President:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Harvard  University  has  subscribed  by  friends  the  sum  of 
$100,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  is 
entered  as  one  of  ten  subscribers  of  $100,000  each.  I  will  see  that  the 
money  is  forthcoming  at  the  right  time,  and  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  L.  Hioginson. 
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It  was  thereupon  voted  **  that  the  thanks  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  be  sent  through  Mr.  Higginson  to  the  friends  of  the 
University  whose  generous  contribution  has  enabled  Harvard 
University  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  endowment  of  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome."  This  liberal  and  unusual  gift 
in  the  name  of  the  University  establishes  a  permanent  connec- 
tion with  the  new  American  Academy  at  Rome,  a  connection 
which  will  be  valuable,  it  is  hoped,  to  a  long  series  of  Ameri- 
can students  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  of  architecture. 
The  University  has  already  cooperated  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
for  many  years  with  the  American  School  at  Rome  for  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  of  classical  archaeology. 

In  April,  1905,  the  survivors  of  the  Class  of  1846  transferred 
to  the  Corporation  their  class  fund,  amounting  to  $10,571.07, 
to  be  held  as  a  sepa]:ate  fund  in  the  general  investments,  and 
its  income  to  be  payable  on  demand  to  the  secretary  of  the 
class  or  to  any  member  of  the  class  whenever  there  shall  be 
no  secretary.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  member, 
the  amount  of  the  fund  is  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  Francis 
James  Child  Memorial  Fund  now  held  by  the  College.  Pro- 
fessor Child  was  a  member  of  this  class.  (See  Appendix, 
p.  349.) 

In  the  following  month  the  Corporation  received  an  anony- 
mous gift  of  peculiar  interest,  being  an  ample  endowment  of 
the  courses  on  social  ethics  originated  and  directed  by  Profes- 
sor Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  The  principal  of  the  fund 
is  $100,000;  the  income  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
courses  on  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions  in  addition  to 
those  expenditures  on  behalf  of  these  courses  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  heretofore  made.  It  may  be  applied  toward  the 
provision  and  care  of  books,  photographs,  drawings,  and 
models ;  toward  a  special  library  and  social  museum ;  toward 
the  payment  of  additional  instructors,  assistants,  and  curators; 
to  the  encouragement  through  prizes,  fellowships,  and  other 
rewards,  of  special  researches  or  publications  ;  or  for  lectures, 
or  new  forms  of  instruction.  The  same  benefactor  contributed 
largely  to  the  erection  of  Emerson  Hall,  in  which  building 
Professor  Peabody's  courses  and  collections  are  to  be  accom- 
modated.     He   has   therefore  provided  for  this  department, 
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first,  spacious  quarters,  and  then  an  annual  income  which 
assures  it  adequate  maintenance  and  steady  improvement. 
No  more  effective  promotion  of  a  valued  kind  of  instruction 
can  be  imagined ;  and  since  the  subject  is  one  of  permanent 
interest,  the  benefaction  will  do  perpetual  good. 

Another  remarkable  gift  was  received  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New  York,  offered  to  defray  the 
expense  of  excavations  in  Palestine  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Semitic  Museum  of  Harvard  University  during  a  term  of  five 
years  at  a  total  outlay  of  $50,000,  and  offered  in  addition  the 
sum  of  $5000  for  preliminary  expenses.  The  Corporation 
gladly  accepted  this  generous  offer,  and  gave  the  direction  of 
the  expedition  to  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner,  who,  beside  being  an 
accomplished  scholar  in  Semitic  languages,  has  had,  in  Egypt, 
large  experience  in  exploration.  The  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion depending  wholly  on  Dr.  Reisner's  procuring  from  the 
Turkish  Government  a  permit  to  make  excavations  in  Judaea, 
or  Samaria,  or  some  other  part  of  the  Palestinian  field.  Dr. 
Reisner  has  already  visited  Constantinople,  and  made  appli- 
cation for  the  needed  permit  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the 
American  minister  to  the  Turkish  Government.  In  asking 
for  this  permit  the  University  has  agreed  that  every  object 
of  interest  brought  to  light  through  Dr.  Reisner's  explorations 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Turkish  Government.  It  does  not 
ask  permission  to  carry  any  such  objects  out  of  Turkey.  The 
scientific  objects  which  Mr.  Schiff  and  the  University  have  in 
view  can  be  accomplished  through  discovery  and  description, 
without  transferring  to  foreign  parts  any  of  the  objects  ;  unless, 
indeed,  by  the  good  will  of  the  Turkish  Government  some 
duplicate  objects  should  be  given  to  the  Semitic  Museum  at 
Harvard. 

Another  gift  of  an  unusual  sort  was  received  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  June,  1905.  It  was  a  gift  of  $50,000  in  memory 
of  Walter  Channing  Cabot  from  his  widow  and  their  children. 
This  gift  is  to  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund  which  will  support 
a  Walter  Channing  Cabot  Fellowship,  the  fellowship  and  the 
income  of  the  fund  to  be  given  to  any  professor  or  instructor 
in  the  general  field  of  literature,  history  or  art,  either  for  life 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  not  in  substitution  for  any  part  of  his 
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regular  salary,  but  in  addition  thereto.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
givers  to  provide  **an  additional  remuneration  to  some  dis- 
tinguished man  in  recognition  of  his  eminence."  The  proba- 
bility is  that  this  fellowship  and  its  income  will  be  awarded  to 
some  full  professor  of  the  University  whose  salary  will  thereby 
be  increased  by  the  income  of  $50,000.  The  fellowship  will 
therefore  be  a  prize  held  for  a  long  period,  or  for  life,  by 
some  peculiarly  valued  teacher  or  producer. 

The  American  game  of  foot-ball  as  now  played  is  wholly 
unfit  for  colleges  and  schools. 

(1)  It  causes  an  unreasonable  number  of  serious  injuries 
and  deaths ;  not  one  in  five  of  the  men  that  play  foot-ball 
several  seasons  escape  without  injury  properly  called  serious, 
and  of  the  twenty  to  thirty  picked  players  who  play  hard 
throughout  a  season  hardly  a  man  escapes  serious  injury.  The 
public  has  been  kept  ignorant  concerning  the  number  and 
gravity  of  these  injuries,  the  prevailing  practice  among  coaches 
and  players  having  been  to  conceal  or  make  light  of  the 
injuries  sustained.  Many  of  the  serious  injuries  are  of  such 
a  nature  —  sprains,  strains,  wrenches,  dislocations,  ruptures  of 
ligaments  and  muscles,  and  shocks  to  the  brain  —  that  in  all 
probability  they  can  never  be  perfectly  repaired. 

(2)  Violations  of  the  rules  of  the  game  by  coaches,  trainers, 
and  players  are  highly  profitable,  and  are  constantly  perpe- 
trated by  all  parties. 

(3)  In  any  hard-fought  game  many  of  the  actions  of  the 
players  are  invisible  to  the  spectators,  and  even  to  the  referee 
and  umpire ;  hence  much  profitable  foul  play  escapes  notice. 

(4)  The  game  ofiers  many  opportunities  for  several  players 
to  combine  in  violently  attacking  one  player. 

(5)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  generosity  between  com- 
batants, any  more  than  there  is  in  war. 

(6)  Acts  of  brutality  are  constantly  committed,  partly  as 
results  of  the  passions  naturally  roused  in  fighting,  but  often 
on  well-grounded  calculations  of  profit  towards  victory. 

(7)  As  a  spectacle,  for  persons  who  know  what  the  game 
really  is,  foot-ball  is  more  brutalizing  than  prize-fighting,  cock- 
fighting,  or  bull-fighting.      Regarded   as   a  combat  between 
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highly  trained  men,  the  prize  ring  has  great  advantages  over 
the  foot-ball  field ;  for  the  rules  of  the  prize  ring  are  more 
humane  than  those  of  foot-ball,  and  they  can  be,  and  often  are, 
strictly  enforced.  The  fight  in  a  prize  ring  between  two  men 
facing  each  other  is  perfectly  visible,  so  that  there  are  no  secret 
abominations  as  in  foot-ball.     Yet  prize-fighting  is  illegal. 

(8)  The  game  sets  up  a  wrong  kind  of  hero  —  the  man  who 
uses  his  strength  brutally,  with  a  reckless  disregard  both  of 
the  injuries  he  may  suffer  and  of  the  injuries  he  may  inflict  on 
others.  That  is  not  the  best  kind  of  courage  or  the  best  kind 
of  hero.  The  courage  which  educated  people  ought  to  admire 
is  not  that  reckless,  unmotived  courage,  but  the  courage  that 
risks  life  or  limb  to  help  or  save  others,  or  that  risks  popular 
condemnation  in  speaking  the  truth,  or  in  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  weak  or  the  maligned. 

All  these  evils  of  foot-ball  have  now  descended  from  the 
colleges  into  the  secondary  schools,  where  they  are  working 
great  moral  mischief.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  colleges, 
which  have  permitted  these  monstrous  evils  to  grow  up  and  to 
become  intense,  to  purge  themselves  of  such  immoralities,  and 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help  the  secondary  schools  to  purge 
themselves  also.  Intercollegiate  and  interacholastic  foot-ball 
ought  to  be  prohibited  until  a  reasonable  game  has  been  formu- 
lated and  thoroughly  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  individual 
institutions.  It  is  childish  to  suppose  that  the  athletic  authori- 
ties which  have  permitted  foot-ball  to  become  a  brutal,  cheating, 
demoralizing  game  can  be  trusted  to  reform  it. 

The  Medical  Visitor  reports  that  ten  students  in  the  Cam- 
bridge departments  of  the  University  died  during  the  year  — 
eight  of  disease,  and  two  by  accident.  Of  these  ten  persons, 
four  died  at  the  Infirmary,  and  six  at  their  homes  or  otherwise 
at  a  distance  from  Cambridge. 

The  use  of  the  Stillman  Infirmarj'^  was  much  increased  during 
the  year,  because  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ward 
patients.  This  increase  is  a  result  of  the  new  system  of  charg- 
ing each  student  in  the  Cambridge  departments  four  dollars  a 
year  as  an  Infirmary  fee,  this  fee  entitling  him  to  a  fortnight's 
treatment  at  the  Infirmary  in  any  one  academic  year.     The 
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product  of  this  fee,  added  to  the  income  of  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  Infirmary,  is  suflScient  to  maintain  the  Infirmary  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 

On  the  petition  of  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  Harvard 
Union,  that  the  membership  dues  be  chargeable  on  term-bills, 
the  Corporation  agreed  that  this  charge  should  hereafter  be 
entered  on  the  term-bills,  although  they  had  twice  before 
refused  this  request.  The  efiect  justified  the  anticipations  of 
the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  Union  ;  for  the  active  member- 
ship has  increased  by  more  than  one-third  during  the  current 
year.  The  comparative  figures  of  1904  and  1905  are  as 
follows  (in  November)  :  — 


Active 

igo4. 
1346 

1906. 

2027 

Associate 

Non-Resident 

«»  »•  «v 

ont 

552 

636 
573 

Student  Life 

55 

64 

Graduate  Life 

964 

1028 

3473  4823 

Graduates  may  best  help  the  Union  by  becoming  life  mem- 
bers ;  for  all  the  life-membership  fees  are  funded.  They  there- 
fore constitute  a  welcome  endowment  for  the  Union.  Since 
the  value  of  the  Union  depends  on  its  large  size  and  demo- 
cratic quality,  it  is  a  fair  object  for  moderate  endowment. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1874-75,  the  first  year  that  the  Har- 
vard Dining  Association  used  Memorial  Hall,  the  debt  of  the 
Association  to  the  University  amounted  to  $47,219.75,  all  of 
which  had  been  s))ent  for  construction  and  equipment.  The 
Association  has  always  paid  interest  on  this  debt  and  an  annual 
sum  to  reduce  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1901, 
the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $12,522.(56.  In  that  summer  the 
Association  made  large  improvements  in  the  Hall  and  base- 
ment —  among  them  a  solid  fireproof  floor  for  the  Hall  itself, 
in  place  of  the  ori<^inal  hollow  wooden  floor.  In  consequence 
the  debt  stood  on  August  1st,  1902,  at  $46,224.69.  In  the 
year  now  under  review  further  improvements  have  been  made 
at  large  cost  in  the  Hall,  the  basement,  and  the  entire  appara- 
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ttts  for  heating,  ventilating,  refrigerating,  lighting,  washing, 
and  cooking.  A  one-story  addition,  in  harmony  with  the  main 
building,  was  built  along  the  whole  north  side  of  the  Dining 
Hall,  with  its  floor  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  Hall.  A  new 
serving-room  was  thus  secured,  and  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
Hall  could  then  be  enlarged  by  removing  all  the  fixtures  for 
serving  purposes  which  had  encumbered  the  Hall  on  its  south 
side.  The  basement  of  this  addition  was  available  for  enlarg- 
ing the  kitchens,  laundry,  storerooms,  and  so  forth.  There- 
upon the  whole  basement  was  re-arranged,  reconstructed,  and 
refitted,  with  the  result  that  the  work  of  the  Association  can 
now  be  done  more  satisfactorily,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
amount  more  economically  than  before.  The  Dining  Hall 
itself  can  seat  108  more  persons  than  before,  and  is  better 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  much  quieter.     The  debt  of  the 

TABLE  I. 

AVERAGE    PER   MAN   PER   WEEK. 


1903-04. 


l8t  hf. 


2(1  Iif. 


1904-05. 


l«t  Iif. 


2a  hf. 


1905.^06. 


Sept.  27 
toJan.l. 


Total  General  Board  (actual  coBt)  .  . 
Consisting  of : 

1.  Items  varying  (a)  nearly  directly  as 

Betterments  to  Plant,  and  (b)  nearly 
inversely  as  Number  of  Members. 

(a)  Sinking  Fund  (reduction  of  debt) 

(b)  Interest  on  Debt  @  4.6%  .... 

2.  Items   varying   nearly   inversely   as 

Number  of  Members  alone, 
(a)  Interest  on  Advances  for  Running 

Expenses 

(6)  Service 

h)  Coal 

(d)  City  Water 

(e)  Repairs 

(/)  All  Other  Expenses,  except  Pro- 
visions     

(g)  Total  General  Board,  except  Pro- 
visions     

8.  Provisions  charged  to  general  board 
(being  Total  Provisions  less  those 
paid  for  by  Coupons  and  Slips)  .    . 


$2.63 

$2.75 

.029 

.038 

.039 

042 

.037 

.094 

.88 

.92 

.12 

.11 

.02 

.02 

.00 

.08 

.22 

.23 
$1.54 

$1.41 

1.22 
$2.63 

1.21 

$2.75 

$2.61 


.043 
.054 


.046 
1.06 
.12 
.01 
.10 

.27 

$1.70 


.91 
$2.61 


$2.81 


.048 
.059 


.048 
1.06 
.12 
.006 
.09 

.34 


$1. 1 8 


1.03 

$2.81 


$2.81 


.164 
.168 


.039 
1.11 
.14 
.019 
.03 

.18 


$1.85 


.96 
$2.81 
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TABLE    II. 


AVERAGK    PER    MAN    PKR   WEKK. 


1903-04. 


Ut  hf. 


2(1  hf. 


1904-05. 


1905-06. 


l8t  hf. 


2<lhf. 


Sept.  27 


ConpoDB  received  for 

(a)  Meat,  Fish,  and  Eggs 

(6)  Desserts 

(c)      Total  Coupons  received     .    .    . 
Id)  Slips  received  for  ** Extras"    .    . 

(«)  Total  Expenditure  controlled  by 
each  member  himself      .    .    . 

(#**)  Provisions  charged  to  General 
Board  (Table  I,  3) 

{g)  Total  Provisions  Used,  including 
those  for  Employes 

(A)  Balance  of  General  Board 

(Table  I,  2  (5r)) 

(A:)  Total  Average  Cost  of  Board 
to  each  member 


$.98 
.09 

•  • 

•  • 

$.90 
.45 

$.74 

.60 

1 

$1.07 

.48 

$]  .36 
.61 

$1.35 
.53 

$1.34  ! 
.65 

$1.55 
1.22 

$1.07 
1.21 

$1.88 
.91 

$1.99 
1.03 

$2.77 
1.41 

$3.18 
1.64 

$2.79 
1.70 

$8.02 

1.78 

$4.80 

1 

$4.18 

$4.72 

$4.49 

$.78 
.57 

$1.35 
M 

$1.78 
.96 

92.74 
1.85 

$4.59 


TABLE  III. 

190S-04. 

1904-05. 

1905-4)«. 

Ist  hf. 

2dhf. 

Irt  hf. 

2Uhf. 

Sept.  27 
toJaa.1. 

(1)  Seating  Capacity  of  Memorial  Hall 

(2)  Limit  of  Membership 

(3)  Average  Membership 

(4)  Total  Comparable  Expenses  —  be- 

ing general  board,  less  provisions, 
sinking  fund  and  interest  on  debt 
(Tablel,  2(5r)le88l(a),  (6))  .    . 

(5)  What  above  item  (4)  would  have 

been,  if  membership  had  been  con- 
stant at  1200     


772 

772 

772 

772 

1300 

1300 

1158-* 

1158-* 

1299 

1243 

1139 

1105 

$1.34 

$1.46 

$1.60 

$1.67 

1.45 

1.51 

1.52 

1.54 

880 
1320'* 
1243 


$1.52 


1.67 


Hall  has  increased  to  $181,096.96  (1  January,  1906);  but 
the  fixed  charges  being  borne  by  a  larger  number  of  members, 
and  some  of  the  ininning  expenses  being  reduced  by  the  effici- 
ency of  the  new  apparatus,  it  is  ex})ected  that  the  price  of 
board  for  frugal  members  will  not  be  appreciably  aflected. 


♦  Fifty  i>er  cent,  more  than  the  number  of  chairs. 
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The  foregoing  figures  show  in  some  detail  the  distribution  of 
the  cost  per  week  to  each  member.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  for  two  years  past  the  Hall  has  been  conducted  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles  —  meat,  fish,  and  eggs  are  paid  for  a  la  carte 
at  cost;  for  all  other  food  and  for  the  running  expenses  a 
general  charge  per  week  is  made  which  is  the  same  for  all 
members;  and  tips  to  waiters  are  prohibited.  This  method  is 
the  most  successful  which  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  feeding 
of  large  numbers  of  students  in  Cambridge  as  respects  efficiency, 
economy,  and  adaptability  to  a  great  variety  of  tastes  and 
purses.  As  a  method  it  is  apparently  superior  to  that  of 
Randall  Hall,  which  is  essentially  an  a  la  carte  restaurant, 
with  '*  combination"  meals  at  specified  prices  which  are  all 
low,  and  student  waiters. 

The  work  of  the  Appointments  Secretary  is  described  in  a 
clear  and  interesting  way  in  his  report  (p.  353).  As  his  func- 
tion becomes  better  known,  the  opportunities  offered  through 
him  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  Hai*vard  University 
increase  in  number  and  variety,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
positions  secured  by  them  through  his  office  rises.  The  ques- 
tion will  soon  arise  whether  this  office  ought  not  to  be  made 
self-supporting  by  charging  a  fee  for  each  permanent  position 
obtained.  The  office  was  copied  from  Oxford  University  ;  but 
there  a  fee  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  place  secured  has 
always  been  charged. 

The  serviceableness  of  the  office  will  depend  in  the  long  run 
on  the  frankness  and  discrimination  with  which  candidates  for 
positions  are  described  to  the  appointing  or  employing  persons. 
The  office  has  built  up  a  good  reputation  for  frankness  and  dis- 
crimination, and  this  good  reputation  and  the  energy  of  the 
Secretary  are  doubtless  the  causes  of  the  increase  in  its  busi- 
ness. It  is  desirable  that  graduates  of  the  college,  particularly 
those  who  settle  in  places  at  a  distance  from  Cambridge,  should 
take  note  of  the  function  of  this  office,  and  avail  themselves  on 
occasion  of  its  services.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  older  graduates  of  the  University  can  help  the  younger. 
Graduates  who  are  likely  to  want  positions,  or  better  positions, 
can  help  the  office  by  keeping  on  file  there  fresh  and  full  de- 
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scriptions  of  their  own  capacities  and  desires.  The  office  ought 
to  be  serviceable,  not  only  to  men  who  are  seeking  first  posi- 
tions, but  also  to  men  who  desire  promotions. 

The  method  of  procuring  professional  advice  concerning  new 
buildings  and  new  sites  for  buildings,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  President  and  Fellows  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  in  the  spring  of  1H04,  was  used  a  second  time  when 
new  plans  for  a  Law  School  building  on  a  new  site  were  sub- 
mitted in  1905  by  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge  to  the 
same  committee  of  architects  which  reported  against  the  site 
and  the  design  for  this  building  proposed  by  the  same  firm  in 
1904.  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Robert  S.  Peabody, 
Francis  W.  Chandler,  and  George  R.  Shaw.  This  time  the 
report  of  the  committee  as  to  both  site  and  design  was  favor- 
able. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  was  divided  iu 
1904-05  among  the  funds  to  which  they  belong  at  the  rate  of 
4.92  per  cent.,  after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary 
funds  and  balances.  This  rate  of  income  is  higher  })y  fifteen 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  than  the  rate  for  1903-04,  and 
must  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory  rate  on  so  large  a  capi- 
tal—  about  fifteen  million  dollars  on  the  average  of  the  year. 

On  pages  10-18  of  the  Treasurer's  Statement  will  be  found 
convenient  summaries  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
the  resulting  surpluses  and  deficits,  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  University.  These  new^  summaries  show  clearly  what 
departments  had  deficits  and  what  departments  had  surpluses 
in  1904-05,  and  how  these  deficits  or  surpluses  compare  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  in  the  combined  account 
of  the  University,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Library  there  was  in 
1904-05  a  deficit  of  $25,137.11  ;  whereas  in  the  preceding  year 
the  deficit  in  this  same  account  was  $30,743.06.  The  deficit 
recurred  in  this  account,  because  the  number  of  students  in 
these  departments  of  the  University  diminished  somewhat,  and 
the  dormitories  belonging  to  them  were  not  as  well  leased  in 
1904-05  as  they  were  the  year  before.     Several  measures  were 
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put  in  force  by  the  Corporation  to  increase  receipts  on  the  one 
hand  and  diminish  expenditures  on  the  other ;  but  on  account 
of  the  unfavorable  circumstances  just  mentioned,  these  measures 
did  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  deficit. 

The  gifts  of  the  year  for  capital  account  were  $1,455,131.97, 
and  for  immediate  use  were  $875,295.59. 

In  addition  to  the  new  summaries  already  mentioned,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  new  tables  relating 
to  the  museums  and  scientific  establishments,  and  to  Appleton 
Chapel,  Phillips  Brooks  House,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  and 
Stillman  Infirmary.  There  are  ten  such  new  tables,  all  of 
which  add  to  the  completeness  and  intelligibility  of  the 
Treasurer's  Statement.  A  useful  index  has  also  been  added 
to  the  Statement.  These  improvements  are  all  due  to  the 
ingenuity,  knowledge,  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Allen  Danforth,  Comp- 
troller. The  fulness  and  clearness  of  the  Treasurer's  State- 
ment have  been  noteworthy  for  many  years,  and  are  believed 
to  be  a  just  source  of  public  confidence  in  the  financial 
administration  of  the  University. 

It  is  an  imperfection  of  the  ample  compilation  which  now 
forms  the  President's  Annual  Report  that  some  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  University's  activities  are  but  scantily 
described  in  it.  It  has  become  the  custom  for  the  Directors 
of  laboratories,  museums,  living  collections,  and  other  scientific 
establishments,  to  present  to  the  President  each  an  annual 
report,  with  mention  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
year  and  of  the  publications  which  have  been  issued  from  each 
laboratory  or  museum.  The  departments  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  which  do  not  maintain  laboratories  or  museums,  such 
as  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  philosophy,  history  and 
government,  economics,  and  mathematics,  are  comparatively 
neglected,  or  passed  over  in  silence,  in  the  Annual  Report, 
except  as  the  reports  of  the  Deans  and  the  Librarian  may 
represent  their  interests.  Yet  the  activity  and  productiveness 
of  some  of  these  departments  are  quite  as  great  as  those  of  the 
scientific  establishments  which  are  always  fully  represented. 
To  remedy  this  onesidedness  of  the  Report,  it  would  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  abridge  somewhat  the  reports  of  the  depart- 
ments already  represented,  in  order  to  make  room  for  reports 
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from  the  departments  heretofore  unrepresented ;  for  the  size  of 
the  President's  Report  ought  not  to  be  increased.  The  Uni- 
versity profits  by  the  publicity  given  to  all  its  affairs  through 
the  Report,  but  that  valuable  publicity  will  be  diminished  if 
the  size  of  the  volume  continues  to  increase. 

The  following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and 
Schools,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  Establishments 
are  commended  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Overseers  and 
the  Alumni,  and  of  all  friends  of  the  University  and  students 
of  education.  They  are  full  of  facts,  opinions,  and  discussions, 
which  for  lack  of  space  cannot  even  be  alluded  to  in  the 
President's  own  report. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 

Cambridge,  9  January,  1906. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  sixty-nine  Pro- 
fessors, two  Associate  Professors,  forty-one  Assistant  Professors, 
one  Lecturer,  twenty-seven  Instructors,  the  Inspector  of  Grounds 
and  Buildings,  and  the  Recorder,  —  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  members. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a  collection  of  able  and 
interesting  men ;  and  its  debates,  even  when  most  discursive,  are 
worth  hearing :  but  it  is  too  large  and  varied  a  body  to  do  much 
efficient  work  in  two-hour  meetings.  As  time  goes  on,  more  and 
more  of  its  business  is  turned  over  to  Boards  and  Committees,  or  to 
Divisions  and  Departments.  In  these  smaller  groups  of  men  nearly 
all  the  hard  and  efficient  administrative  work  of  the  Faculty  is  done. 
Even  those  committees  whose  careful  plans  are  sure  to  be  shattered 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Faculty,  work  with  as  much  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  as  if  confident  of  success,  and  meet  their  fate  with  a 
calmness  that  is  almost  Oriental.  As  a  band  of  working  individuals, 
the  Faculty  might  be  hard  to  match ;  but  that  wonderful  variety, 
which  is  a  great  part  of  its  strength,  seldom  suffers  it  to  act  as  a 
unit. 

Instruction  in  1904-05. 

With  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  that  were  actually 
given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
figures  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  irregularly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  officially  recognized  as  members 
of  it.     The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists : — 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN   IN   1904-06. 

Semitic  Languages  and  History. 
Jfbr  UndergraduaUB  and  Oraduate$:  — 
1.  Professor  Lton.  —  Hebrew  (elementary  coarse) . 

3  Se.,  4  Ja.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Di.    Total  18. 

6^/.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  Di.     Total  4. 

12.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 

Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  15  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  34. 

16.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  History  of  Hebrew  Literature. 

2  So.,  6  Di.     Total  7. 

13.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Di.     Total  13. 

15^/.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Bagdad  Califate.  Mohammedanism  in 
Egypt  and  India;  Mohammedan  Law;  The  Crusades;  Lectures  on  the 
Literature;  The  Koran.    1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Di.     ToUl  9. 

Primarily  for  Oraduatti  :  — 

2.  Professor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).     Interpretation  of  parts  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.  2  IM.     Total  2. 

8  A/.  Dr.  Hatnbs. — Jewish  Aramaic.     Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel, 

and  the  Targums.  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  8. 

^a^hf.  Dr.  Hatnes.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).     The  Peshitto  Version  of 
the  Now  Testoment.  1  Se.,  8  Di.     Total  4. 

J4.  Dr.  Hatnes.  —  Assyrian.  1  Sp.     Total  1. 

Jo.  Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian  (second  course).  —  The  Laws  of  Hammurabi. 

1  Se.     Total  1. 

J7.  Dr.  Hatnes.  —  Arabic.    Briinnow's  Chrestomathy.    1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  2. 

J8.  Professor  ToT.  —  Arabic  (second course).  The  Moallakiit ;  Motenebbi;  Ibn 
Qaldun;   the  Koran.  1  Se.,  1  R.      Total  2. 

9  hf.  Dr.  Hatnes.  —  Ethiopic.     Dillmann's  Chrestomathy ;  Enoch. 

1  Se.     Total  1. 

11.  Professor  G.  F.  Moobe.  —  The  Talmud.  The  Mishna,  Moed;  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  portions  of  Berakuth.  I  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  2. 

Coubse  of  Research. 

20c.  Professor  G.  F.  Moobe. — Old  Testament:  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Criticism.  1  Di.     Total  1. 

Egyptology. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduaies :  — 

1.  Mr.  Ltthgoe.  —  The  History  of  Egyptian  Art,  with  an  outline,  in  conclu- 

sion, of  Graeco-Roman,  Christian,  and  Arab  Art  in  Egypt. 

8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  16  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  So.     Total  28. 

2.  Mr.  Ltthgoe.  —  Egyptian  Archaeology.     Lectures,  with  work  on  the  Egyp- 

tian Collection  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Fr.     Total  10. 
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Indie  Philology. 

For  Undtrgraduaiti  and  Oraduaie$ :  — 
la  ^hf.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Elementary  Sanskrit.    8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.   Total  5. 

lb*hf.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Elementary  Sanskrit  (continued).     Episodes  from 
the  Maha-Bharata.  8  6r.,  1  So.     Total  4. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

^2  ^hf.  Dr.  Ktder.  —  Sanskrit.  Introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Vedas.     Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  etc.  1  6r.     Total  1. 

^8  'A/.  Dr.  Rtder.  — Sanskrit.     Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  Vedas. 

1  Gr.,  1  R.      Totol  2. 

19  ^hf.  Dr.  Rtdbb.  — Sanskrit.  The  Drama.  The  Little  Clay  Cart  (Mrccha- 
katika) ,  ascribed  to  King  Qudraka,  with  the  commentary  of  Prthvidhara. 

1  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  2. 

^10  *h/.  Dr.  Rtder.  —  Sanskrit.  The  Drama.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the 
Mrcchakatika.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

^4  ^hf.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Pali.  Selections  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  Bud- 
dhism :  Jatakas,  the  Buddha-legend,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  as  given  in 
Dines  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  2  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  8. 

^5 'A/.  Professor  Lanman. — Pali.  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.  The  Sutta 
Nipata.     Buddhaghosa*s  Way  of  Purity  (selected  chapters). 

2  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  8. 
Classical  Philology. 

Primarily  for  Under gradueites  :  — 

Greek. 

B»  Professors  J.  H.  Wright  and  Weir  Smtth,  and  Asst.  Professor  Harris.  — 
Greek  Literature.  Plato;  Lysias;  Xenophon;  Elegiac,  Iambic,  and 
Lyric  Poets;  Euripides.     Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature. 

1  Ju.,  4  So.,  54  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  61. 

£  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Harris.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (first  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  12  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  17. 

1.  Asst.   Professor  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature.      The  Period  of  Athenian 

Supremacy.     Herodotus;  Aeschylus;  Plutarch;  Thucydides;  Aristopha- 
nes; Sophocles.  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  7  So.,  8  Fr.     Total  15. 

2.  Asst.  Professors  Gulick  and  Harris.  —  Greek  Literature.     Aristophanes; 

Thucydides;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles.  8  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.     ToUl  27. 

Shf  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course). 

8  Gr.,  8  Ju.,  12  So.     Total  18. 
Latin. 

B,  Professor  Howard,  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker,  Asst.  Professor 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Latin  Literature.  Livy; 
Horace;  Terence.  2  Ju.,  17  So.,  109  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  186. 

Shf.  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand.  —  Latin  Composition  (first  course).  Translation  of 
English  narrative.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  So.,  17  Fr.     Total  27. 
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1.  Professor  Morgan  and  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. — Latin  Literir 

ture.     Tacitus;  Horace;  Catnllus.  29  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  81. 

2.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Rand.  —  Latin  Literature. 

Tacitus;  General  View  of  Latin  Poetr5\ 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  10  So.     Total  20. 

8  hf,   Asst.    Professor    Clifford   H.    Moorb.  —  Latin  Composition   (second 
course).  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  12  So.     Total  18. 

For  UndergraduaieB  and  OradvaUs :  — 

Greek. 

6.  Professor  Weir  Smtth  and  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Greek  Literature. 
Demosthenes;  Aeschines;  Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Aristophanes. 

6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  10  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  21. 

7  hf.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 

7  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  13. 

9*hf.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  New  Testament  Authors. 

7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  3  Di.     Total  28. 

8.  Professors  Goodwin  and  J.  H.  Wright.  —  Plato;    Aristotle.      Survey  of 
Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Aristotle.     6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  15. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  The  Ufe  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described  and 

illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments. 

20  Se.,  60  Ju.,  86  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  9  8c.     Totol  118. 

11.  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  History  of  the  Greek  Drama.     Lectures  on  the 

Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  with  reading  and  study  of 
Greek  Plays.     Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Euripides;  Aristophanes. 

6  Gr.,  31  Se.,  36  Ju.,  47  So.,  7  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  134. 

Latin. 

6.  Professor    Howard.  —  Latin    Literature.      Suetonius;     Pliny;     Juyenal; 
Martial.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  13  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  22. 

7hf.  Associate  Professor  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Latin  Composition  (third  course). 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  14. 

8.  Professor  Morgan  and  Asst.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moorb.  — Latin  Litera- 
ture.   Plautus;  Cicero;  Lucretius.     8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  21. 

16.  Professor  Morgan  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Rand. — The  Works  of  Virgil,  with  studies 
of  his  Sources  and  of  his  Literary  Influence  from  his  own  times  to  the 
Renaissance.  9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  12. 

Prifnarily  for  Graduaies :  — 

Classical  Philology. 

t77  ^hf  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Homer. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  9. 

XS&^hf  Professor  Weir  Smtth. — Pindar  (Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes),  with 
some  poems  of  Bacchylides.  7  Gr.    Total  7. 
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38.  Professor  J.  W.  White.  — The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

10  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  12. 

66  *kf.  Professor  Moboan.  —  The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero. 

3  6r.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

^54  *hf.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2  6r.,  1  So.,  2  Di.     Total  5. 

Xli^hf.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Selections. 

3  Di.    Total  3. 

AO*hf.  Professor  Moboan.  —  Roman  Literary  Criticism.  Horace,  Qointilian, 
Gellius.  6  Gr.     Total  6. 

41.  Professor  Smith.  —  Cicero's  Correspondence.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

56^^/.  Professor  Howabd.  —  The  Reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  Suetonius 
(Lives)  and  Tacitus  (Annals  XI-XVI).  10  Gr.,  4  Se.     Total  14. 

74 *A/.  Asst.  Professor  Cliffobd  H.  Moobe. — The  Roman  Norel.  Petronins 
and  Apuleius.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  12. 

^42.  Professor  Weib  Smyth.  —  History  of  Later  Greek  Literature  (the  Alexan- 
drian and  Roman  periods).  4  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  5. 

J21  *hf.  Professor  Weib  Smyth.  —  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 

28 'V-  Professor  Howabd.  —  Latin  Grammar  (Syntax).    6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  7. 

^32 'V*  Asst.  Professor  Cliffobd  H.  Moobe.  —  The  Religion  and  Worship  of 
the  Romans.     Ovid's  Fasti.  11  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  13. 

64.  Dr.  Chase. — General  Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology. 

7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  10. 

X10*hf.  Dr.  Chase.  —  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Athens. 

3  Gr.    Total  3. 

20.    The  Seminaby  of  Classical  Philology. 

Professors  J.  H.  Weight  and  Mobgan,  Directors  for  1904-05. — Training  in 
philological  criticism  and  research.  Text-criticism  and  interpretation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors :  for  1904-05,  Sophocles  and  Vitruvius. 

10  Gr.     Total  10. 
English. 

iVtmori/y/or  UndergradtuUes :  — 

A.  Professor  Bbiogs,  Asst.  Professor  Hublbut,  Mr.  Copeland,  Drs.  C.  F. 
Bbown  and  H.  deW.  Fulleb,  and  Messrs.  Nutteb,  W.  B.  Pabkeb, 
E.  H.  Wells,  Steabns,  Utteb,  Cableton,  H.  S.  V.  Jones,  W.  R. 
Castle,  and  Aybes.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

8  So.,  389  Fr.,  43  Sp.,  119  Sc,  4  Bu.     Total  563. 

BChf.  Messrs.  T.  Hall  and  Hackett.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  53  Sc.    Total  66. 

81.  Asst.  Professor  Gabdineb,  and  Messrs.  W.  B.  Pabkeb,  E.  H.  Wells,  and 
Hbbsby.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Se.,  11  Ju.,  109  So.,  69  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Total  211. 
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22.  Drs.  Maynadieb  and  Webster,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Parkeb.  —  English  Com- 
position. 7  Se.,  35  Ju.,  34  So.,  2  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  90. 

28  hf.  Professors  Briggs  and  KrrrREDGE,  Asst.  Professor  Baker,  Dr.  Bliss 
Pebbt,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall.  —  English  Literature.  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  English  Literature  in  outline.  101  Fr.,  9  Sp.     Total  110. 

18.  Asst.  Professor  Bakeb,  and  Messrs.  Kelso  and  R.  L.  Lyman.  —  The  Forms 
of  Public  Address.      1  6r.,  12  Se.,  36  Ju.,  25  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  77. 

30^^*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bakeb  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Ltman.  —  Debating. 

2  6r.,  18  Se.,  16  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  89. 

For  UndergraduatCM  and  OraducUes :  — 

da  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Schofield.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

20  Or.,  5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Law.    Total  84. 

1.  Professor  Kittredge  and  Asst.  Professor  Schofield.  —  English  Literature. 

Chaucer.  19  Or.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  24. 

86.  Asst.  Professor  Oardiner.  —  English  Literature.     The  English  Bible. 

8  Se.,  7  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  22. 

2.  Professor  Kittredge.  —  English  Literature.     Shakspere  (six  plays). 

24  Or.,  14  Se.,  86  Ju.,  86  So.,  2  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  120. 

11a  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson — English  Literature.     Bacon. 

8  Or.,  10  Se.,  7  Ju.,  11  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  86. 

116  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  English  Literature.    Milton. 

5  Or.,  9  Se.,  16  Ju.,  42  So.,  5  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  88. 

S2a^hf.  Dr.  H.  deW.  Fuller.  —  English  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Period. 
From  Tottel's  Miscellany  to  the  death  of  Spenser  (1657-1699). 

1  Or.,  11  Se.,  13  Ju.,  19  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  61. 

la^hf.  Mr.  Copeland. — English  Literature  of  the  Period  of  Queen  Anne. 
From  the  death  of  Dryden  to  the  death  of  Swift  (1700-1746). 

10  Or.,  29  Se.,  21  Ju.,  61  So.,  6  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  124. 

lb*hf.  Dr.  Maynadier.  —  English  Literature.     From  the  death  of  Swift  to  the 
publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1745-1798). 

18  Or.,  24  Se.,  86  Ju.,  76  So.,  17  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  182. 

86 'V*  ^^*  ^'  ^'  Brown.  —  English  Literature.     From  the  death  of  Scott  to 
the  death  of  Tennyson  (1832-1892). 

14  Or.,  21  Se.,  18  Ju.,  38  So.,  8  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  99. 

87  ^hf.  Dr.  Matnadier.  —  English  Literature.    The  Story  of  King  Arthur. 

2  Or.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  19. 

12.  Professor  Briogs.  —  English  Composition. 

9  Or..  14  Se.,  11  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  44. 
Primarily  for  Oraduaies :  — 

19*hf.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Historical  English  Orammar. 

12  Or.     Total  12. 

16  hf.  Professor  Bbiggs.  —  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification. 

7  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  18. 
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Sb^hf.  Professor  Kittbedob.  —  Anglo-Saxon.     B6ownlf. 

19  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Law.     Total  24. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Schopield  and  Dr.  Websteb.  —  Early  English.  English 
Literature  from  1200  to  1450.  15  Gr.     Total  15. 

21  ^hf.  Professor  Kittbedob.  —  Early  English.     The  Metrical  Romances. 

10  Gr.    Total  10. 

14.  Asst.  Professor  Bakbb.  —  English  Literature.  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle 
Plays  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres. 

26  Gr.,  7  Se.,  9  Ja.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  44. 

B9^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bakbb. — English  Literature.  The  Drama  in  England 
from  1642  to  1900.  9  Gr.,  15  Se.,  8  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  87. 

5*^.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill  and  Dr.  Matnadieb. — English  Composition  (^ad- 
vanced course).  11  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  22. 

COUBSES   OF  ReSEABOH. 

80.  The  instructors  in  English  held  themselyes  ready  to  assist  and  advise  com- 
petent Graduate  Students  who  might  propose  plans  of  special  study  in  the 
language  or  literature  of  the  periods,  or  in  the  topics,  mentioned  below. 
Such  plans,  however,  must  in  each  case  have  met  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

I.  Pbbiods. 

5.  Professor  Kittbedob.  —  Middle  English.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

II.  Topics. 

g.  Asst.   Professor  Bakbb.  —  The   English  Drama:  its  history,  and  its 
relation  to  Continental  Drama.  3  Gr.     Total  8. 

Public  Speaking. 

Prvmarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Messrs.  Hills  and  Willabd.  —  Voice  Cultivation.  Vocal  exercises,  and 
elementary  training  in  speech. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  7  So.,  17  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  35. 

2  hf.  Asst.  Professor  WnrrEB  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Ltman.  —  Platform  Speaking. 
Oral  practice,  mainly  on  selected  speeches  representing  various  forms  of 
pubhc  address. 

2  Gr.,  12  Se.,  20  Ju.,  29  So.,  4  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  74. 

8^.  Asst.  Professor  Wikteb  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Ltman.  —  Masterpieces  of  Public 
Discourse.  Study,  and  oral  discussion  on  topics  taken  from  history,  bio- 
graphy, and  criticism,  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  course.  Practice 
in  impromptu  speaking.  3  Se.,  9  Ju.,  7  So.     Total  19. 

4  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Wiitteb  and  Mr.  Hills.  —  Dramatic  Interpretation. 
Study  and  oral  practice,  as  a  basis  for  public  presentation  of  characters  in 
classic  drama  or  for  criticism  of  such  presentation .    Impromptu  discussion. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  1  Law.     Total  9. 
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Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Gbbmak. 
Prima/rUy  for  UhdergradtuUes :  — 

A.  AsBt.  ProfesBor  Biebwibth,  Dr.  Ktdbr,  and  Messrs.  Webbb,  Stubtbyamt, 

CoLWBLL,    Haobns,  Bbioos,   Grossmann,   and  Libdbb.  —  Elementarj 
Course. 

8  Gr.,  5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  22  So.,  205  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  27  Sc.     Total  289. 

D.  Asst.  Professor  Bibbwibth  and  Mr.  Haobns.  — Elementary  Course. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  26  Sc.     Total  29. 

B.  Mr.  W.  G.  HowABD.  —  Elementary  Course  (counting  as  two  courses). 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  18  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  28. 

(7.  Dr.  Skinkbb  and  Mr.  Muentbr.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  30  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  53. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Bibbwibth  and  Dr.  Skinneb. — German  Prose  and  Poetry. 

2  Ju.,  47  So.,  8  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  65. 

15.  Professor  H.  S.  White,  Professor  Walz  (Cornell  University),  and  Mr. 
CoLWBLL.  —  German  Prose.     Subjects  in  History  and  Biography. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  46  So.,  13  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  77. 

1^.  Messrs.  Stubtbvant  and  Gbossmakn.  —  German  Prose,  narrative  and 
descriptive.  9  Ju.,  15  So.,  3  Fr.,  22  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  50. 

Fhf.  Mr.  MuENTBB.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German  (first  course) . 

11  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  21. 

2a.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howabd  and  Dr.  Skinneb.  —  Introduction  to  German  Litera- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller;  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

6  Ju.,  11  So.,  34  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  65. 

26.  Professor  H.  S.  White,  Professor  Walz  (Cornell  University),  and  Dr. 
Skinneb.  —  Introduction  to  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries.  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller;  German  Ballads 
and  Lyrics.  3  Se.,  29  Ju.,  26  So.,  22  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  92. 

3.  Asst.  Professor  Bibbwibth.  —  Schiller  and  his  Time.    Der  Dreissigjahrige 

Krieg;  Wallenstein;  Maria  Stuart;  Die  J  ungfrau  von  Orleans ;  DieBraut 
von  Messina;  Gedichte.  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  15  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  29. 

4.  Professor  Fbancke.  —  Goethe  and  his  Time.      Gotz  von  Berlichingen ; 

Egmont;  Iphigenie;  Tasso;  Dichtung und  Wahrheit ;  Gedichte;  Faust. 

4  Se.,  17  Ju.,  26  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc    Total  58. 

For  Undergrckduaies  and  (Graduates :  — 

O  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bibbwibth.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writiiig 
German  (advanced  course).  6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Law.     Total  8. 

5.  Professor  Fbancke  and  an  assistant.  —  German  Literature  of  the  Classic 

Period  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.      3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.     Total  21. 

26a  ^hf.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    Kleist;  Uhland;  Heine. 

5  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  15. 
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265 'V*  ^^'  ^*  ^*  Howard.  —  German  Literature  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     The  Deyelopment  of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 

80.  Professor  H.  S.  White  and  Professor  Walz  (Cornell  University) .  — Lessing's 
Life  and  Works.  Selections  from  Lessing's  dramatic  and  critical  writings 
and  from  his  correspondence,  with  some  examination  of  his  views  on 
literary,  artistic,  and  religious  questions. 

4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  9  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  85. 

8.  Professor  Msnsel  (Smith  College).  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Nibelungenlied ;  Kudrun;  Hartmann;  Wolf- 
ram ;  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.    Translation  into  modern  German. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 
IVimarily  for  Oraduaies:  — 

X^^a^hf,  Professor  Mensel  (Smith  College).  —  Gothic.  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Germanic  Philology.    General  Introduction  and  Phonology. 

18  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  15. 

X12h*hf,  Professor  Mensel  (Smith  College).  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Germanic  Philology  (continued) .    Morphology,  Etymology. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

tl5  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bibrwirth.  —  Old  High  German.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

1(21.  Professor  Mensel  (Smith  College).  —  History  of  the  German  Language. 
Introduction.    Phonology.     Accidence.  8  Gr.    Total  8. 

Seminary  Course  in  Germanic  Lanouaoes  and  LrrsRATURES. 

Ptima/rUyfor  Oraduaies:  — 

$20«.  Professor  Francke.  —  Studies  in  Later  German  Romanticism.  The  Na- 
tional Revival  after  1806 ;  The  Reaction  after  1815.    5  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  6. 

Scandinavian  Literature. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduaies  :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Schofield.  —  Modem  Danish  and  Norweg^n  Literature. 
Holberg,  Oehlenschlager,  Ibsen,  Bjomson,  and  other  writers.  Practice  in 
the  spoken  language.    Lectures  on  the  history  of  Scandinavian  Literature. 

2  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  6. 


A 


Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

French. 
/Vimari/y  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A.  Dr.  MoRLET,  and  Messrs.  Underwood,  Whittem,  and  Snow. — Elementary 
Course.  5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  78  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  29  Sc.     Total  144. 

Ic.  Dr.  MoRLET.  —  Reading,  translation,  grammar,  and  composition. 

2  Ju.,  1  So.,  29  Sc.     Total  82. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Babbitt,  Dr.  M.  A.  Potter,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Brown 
and  Snow.  —  French  Prose,  historical  and  general.  Translation  from 
French  into  English. 

1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  48  So.,  42  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  109. 
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la.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichrast  and  Mr.  Bbuk.  —  Reading,  transla- 
tion, grammar,  and  composition. 

4  Se.,  4  Jo.,  22  So.,  14  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  48. 

2e.  Asst.  Professor  Mabcou,  Drs.  M.  A.  Potter  and  Morlbt,  and  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Browjt,  Baulio,  and  Whittbm  .  —  French  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Comeille;  Racine;  Moli^re;  Beaumarchais ;  Lamartine;  Victor  Hngo; 
Alfred  de  Mnsset ;  Balzac.     Composition. 

4  Se.,  15  Ju.,  68  So.,  102  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  10  Sc.    Total  196. 

2a.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  and  Messrs.  Brun  and  Skow.  —  French 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Comeille;  Racine;  MoU^re;  Victor  Hngo;  Qeorge 
Sand ;  Alfred  de  Musset ;  Sainte-Benve.     Composition. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  9  Jn.,  26  So.,  61  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  107. 

4  A/.  Mr.  Brun. — Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (intermediate 
course).  1  6r.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  9. 

5hf,  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (advanced  course). 

1  Or.,  2  Ju.,  1  Law.    Total  4. 
For  Undergraduaies  and  Oraduates :  — 

Se,  Professor  Grandoent.  —  General  view  of  French  Literature. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  19  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  26. 

6.   Associate  Professor  de  Sumichrast.  —  General  view  of  French  Literature. 

2  Se.,  15  Ju.,  32  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  55. 

14.   Asst.   Professor  Marcou.  —  French  Lyric  Poetry  from  Villon  and  the 
Fifteenth  Century  to  the  present  time.  3  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  5. 

7a  ^hf.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

8  Gr.,  9  Se.,  17  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  38. 

7b  *hf.  Associate  Professor  db  Sumichrast.  — French  Literature  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.         2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  14  Ju.,  3  So.    Total  26. 

9.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  2  Gr.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  9. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  7. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

19  hf.  Asst.  Professor  Marcou.  —  Historical  French  Syntax.        1  Gr.     Total  1. 

11.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Literature.     Rapid  reading  of  texts,  with 

consideration  of  their  literary  relations.  5  Gr.    Total  5. 

Italian. 
Prvma/rily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Ford  and  Mr.  Underwood.  —  Elementary  Course. 

1  Gr.,  14  Ju.,  22  So.,  8  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  48. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oradua;tes :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 

Centuries.     Torquato  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

2  Or.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  14. 

10.  Professor  Grandobnt.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  particularly  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  the  Divine  Comedy.  5  Or.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  7. 
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Spanish. 
I\4martlyfor  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Dn.  M.  A.  PoTTBB  and  Morlbt,  and  Messrs.  Whittbm  and  Snow.  —  Ele- 

mentary Course. 

3  Se.,  33  Jn.,  50  So.,  26  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  So.,  1  Bu.    Total  119. 

#br  Undergraduaies  and  Oraduates :  — 

4  A/.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  A  general  view  of  Spanish  Literature. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  10. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Mabcou.  —  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.     Cervantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  Calder6n. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  13. 

JVtmarilyfor  Oraduates:  — 

^3.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Early  Spanish.     The  Poem  of  the  Cid.     Spanish 
Literature  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  10  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  11. 

ROMANCB   PhILOLOGT. 

J\%marilyfor  Oraduates:  — 

3.  Professor  Shbldon.  —  Old  French.     Phonology  and  inflections.    The  oldest 

texts.    La  Chanson  de  Roland ;   Chretien  de  Troyes ;  Aucassin  et  Nico- 
lette.  12  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  13. 

4.  Professor  Grandobnt  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Pottbr.  —  Proyen9al.    Language  and 

literature,  with  selections  from  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours. 

8  Gr.     Total  8. 

6  ^hf.  Professor  Grandgbnt.  —  Low  Latin.  7  Gr.    Total  7. 

6'^.  Asst.  Professor  Ford.  —  Portuguese.    Language  and  Literature.     Old 
Portuguese  lyric  verse :  Gil  Vicente;  S&  de  Miranda;  Camdes. 

9  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Instr.     Total  12. 

Course  of  Special  Study. 

X20d.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Opportunities  were  afforded  to  competent  students 
for  the  investigation  of  special  subjects  in  Romance  Philology. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
Comparatiye  Literature. 

For  (Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Mediaeval  Literature  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  with 

especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence. 

4  Gr.     Total  4. 

5.  Asst.  Professor   Babbitt.  —  The  Romantic  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.     Total  8. 

12.  Asst.  Professor  Babbitt.  —  Literary  Criticism  since  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

6  Gr.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

Celtic. 
J^rimarily  for  Oraduaies:  — 

I'A/.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinson.  —  Old  Irish.     General  introduction  to 
Celtic  Philology.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 
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2*hf.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinsok.  —  Middle  Irish.     Lectares  on  the  his- 
tory of  Irish  Literatnre.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Research  Coubse. 
20.  Asst.  Professor  F.  N.  Robinsok.  —  Middle  Welsh.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Slaric  Languages. 

For  Undergraduates  and  (Graduates :  — 
la.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener. — Rnssian.      1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  7. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Rassian.    Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy.    Composition.    1  So.,  1  Sp.    Totals. 

26.  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  — Polish.     Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Mickiewicz;  Krasinski;  Slowacki;  Pol;  Kalina;  Sienkiewicz. 

1  So.     Total  1. 

4  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Wiener.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Russian  liter- 
ature. 1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  15  Ju.,  24  So.,  13  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  65. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

HlSTORT. 

J^ma/rxly  for  Undergraduates :  — 

la.  Professor  Raskins,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bingham,  Fryer,  Ogo,  and  Pah- 
low. —  Mediaeval  History  (introductory  course). 

89  So.,  294  Fr.,  39  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  380. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Professor  Haskins.  —  History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

11  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  34. 

6.  Professor  Emerton.  —  General  Church  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seven- 

teenth Century.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Di.     Total  8. 

7.  Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 

of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1850-1563) . 

11  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  14. 

8.  Professor  Gross.  —  History  of  France  to  the  Reign  of  Francis  I. 

5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  So.     Total  16. 

9.  Professor  Gross.  —  Constitutional   History   of  England   to  the   Sixteenth 

Century.  12  Gr.,  5  Se.,  10  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  34. 

12a  ^hf.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Burlet.  —  English  History  from 
the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

8  Gr.,  20  Se.,  24  Ju.,  22  So.      Total  74. 

126  *hf.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Burlet.  —  English  History  since 
the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

5  Gr.,  14  Se.,  30  Ju.,  27  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  77. 

27.   Dr.   Mkrriman.  —  European   History   in  the   Sixteenth   and   Seventeenth 
Centuries  :  principally  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  11  So.,  4  Fr.    Total  28. 
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16a  ^hf.  Professor  Mactanb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bbatman. — History  of  Continental 
Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

6  Gr.,  18  Se.,  34  Ju.,  101  So.,  11  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  179. 

16i  *hf.  Professor  Macvane,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bbatman. — History  of  Continental 
Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

7  Gr.,  16  Se.,  33  Ju.,  88  So.,  9  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  169. 

\%a^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidob,  assisted  by  Mr.  Blair.  —  The  Expansion  of 
Europe  since  1815. 

5  Gr.,  29  Se.,  18  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  66. 

186  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidoe,  assisted  by  Mr.  Blaik.  —  Studies  in  the 
Expansion  of  Europe  since  1815.  1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.     Total  14. 

15.  Asst.  Professor  Coolidoe.  —  History  of  North-Eastem  Europe  (Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Russia)  from  1453  to  1795. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  10. 

80.  Mr.  Johnston.  —  History  of  Italy  from  1789  to  1870.    2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  3. 

10.  Professor  Channino,  assisted  by  Mr.  Usher.  —  American  History  to  1788. 

5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  61  Ju.,  74  So.,  2  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  159. 

13.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  assisted  by  Mr.  Shepard.  — Constitutional  and  Politi- 
cal History  of  the  United  States  (1783-1865). 

6  Gr.,  9  Se.,  69  Ju.,  47  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  139. 

Primarily  for  OraducUes :  — 

^17  *hf.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright. — Introduction  to  Greek  Constitutional  History. 

2  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  R.    Total  5. 

^21.  Professor  Haskins.  —  Introduction  to  the  Sources  of  Mediaeval  History. 

3  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

^24.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  — The  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Di.,  1  R.    Total  14. 

2da'A/.  Professor  Channino.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
of  American  Institutions.    Early  American  History.       10  Gr.    Total  10. 

2Sb*hf.  Professor  Channino.  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  historical  development 
of  American  Institutions.    The  Administrations  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

7  Gr.    Total  7. 
Courses  of  Research. 

^206.  Professor  Gross.  ^—English  Institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  2. 

20e.  Professors  Channino  and  Hart.  —  American  History  and  Institutions. 

8  Gr.    Total  8. 

^20f.  Professor  J.  H.  Wright.  —  Greek  Constitutional  History.    1  R.     Total  1. 

Government. 

IVimarily  for  UndergraducUes :  — 

1.  Professor  Lowell,  assisted  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  and  Messrs.  George,  Clark, 
and  FiTE.  —  Constitutional  Government  (elementary  course) . 

2  Ju.,  153  So.,  238  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  10  Sc.    Total  431. 
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For  UndergradiuUes  cmd  GrcuiuaieM :  — 

4.  ProfesBor  Mactahb,  aMuted  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Jonbb.  —  Elements  of  Intenia- 
tioiiAl  Law.  11  Gr.,  14  Se.,  20  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  50. 

6  ^hf.  Dr.  Philbrick.  —  Hittory  of  Political  Theories. 

4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  18. 

8  hf.  Professor  Emerton.  —  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Church  Constitntion.    1  Se.    Total  1. 

11.  Dr.  MuMRO.  —  Colonial  Governments. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  7  Jn.,  19  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  87. 

17.  Dr.  MuNRO.  —  Mnnicipal  Government. 

4  Gr.,  14  Se.,  36  Ju.,  29  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  89. 

fVtmart/y  for  Orcuiuates :  — 

10.  Professor  Lowell.  —  Modem  English  Government.  Studies  in  the  existing 
political  system  and  in  the  influence  of  political  parties. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  18. 

12.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart.  —  The  American  Political  System,  national,  state, 

and  municipal.  17  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  26. 

19^.  Professor  Wambauoh.  —  Constitutional  Law.  3  Gr.    Total  8. 

21*hf.  Mr.  E.  M.  Parker.  —  Comparative  Administration.  European  and 
American  Systems.  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  2. 

16  hf.  Professor  Beale.  —  International  Law  as  administered  by  the  Courts. 
Scott's  Cases  in  International  Law,  and  selected  French,  (German,  and 
Italian  cases.  6  Gr.    Total  5. 

Economics. 

IVimarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professor  Taussig,  Asst.  Professor  Andrew,  and  Messrs.  Cubtis,  J.  A. 

Field,  Howland,  Martin,  and  Wright.  —  Outlines  of  Economics. 

10  Se.,  84  Ju.,  232  So.,  64  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  30  Sc.     Total  488. 

Fbr  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Economic  Theory. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  11  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  22. 

8.  Professor  Carver  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Field.  —  Principles  of  Sociology.  Theories 
of  Social  Progress.      10  Gr.,  7  Se.,  18  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Sp.,  8  Di.     Total  47. 

4.  Professor  Riplet.  —  Statistics.     Theory,  method,  and  practice. 

7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

6  ^hf  Professor  Ripley  and  Mr.  Daggett.  —  Economics  of  Tran6x>ortation. 

6  Gr.,  54  Se.,  47  Ju.,  25  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  189. 

6.  Asst.  IH'ofessor  Sprague.  —  Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United 
States.  9  Gr.,  13  Se.,  42  Ju.,  12  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  79. 

7a  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bullock.  — Introduction  to  Public  Finance. 

5  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Law.     Total  26. 

7b*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Bullock.  —  Theory  and  Methods  of  Taxation. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  16  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  45. 
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8a  ^hf.  ABst.  ProfesBor  Akdrsw.  —  Money.     A  general  Bunrej  of  cnrrencj 
legislation,  experience,  and  theory  in  recent  times. 

5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  28  Ju.,  22  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  68. 

8b  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Spraoub.  —  Banking  and  the  History  of  the  leading 
Banking  Systems.      5  Or.,  24  Se.,  87  Jn.,  18  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  82. 

9a  ^hf.  Professor  Riplbt  and  Mr.  Custis.  —  Problems  of  Labor. 

10  6r.,  29  Se.,  69  Jn.,  28  So.,  3  Sp.,  8  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  128. 

96  *hf.  Professor  Riplet  and  Mr.  Cubtis.  —  Economics  of  Corporations. 

17  6r.,  81  Se.,  95  Jn.,  84  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  190. 

lO^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Gat.  —  Mediaeval  Economic  History  of  Enrope. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

11.  Asst.  Professor  Gat.  —  Modem  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.*  Total  7. 

12a 'V*  Asst.  Professor  Spragux.  —  International  Trade. 

6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  18. 

126  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Andbbw.  —  Commercial  Crises  and  Cycles  of  Trade. 

2  Gr.,  24  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  41. 

14a  ^hf.  Professor  Carvbr.  — The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

5  Gr.,  23  Se.,  12  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.,  1  Law.     Total  62. 

146  *hf.  Professor  Cabver.  —  Methods  of  Social  Reform.  Socialism,  Commun- 
ism, the  Single  Tax,  etc. 

10  Gr.,  26  Se.,  26  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  2  Di.    Total  79. 

16  'A/.   Asst.  Professor  Bitixock.  —  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  6. 

18^hf.  Mr.  W.  M.  CoLB.  —  Principles  of  Accounting. 

7  Gr.,  14  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc     Total  27. 

21.  Asst.  Professor  Wyman.  —  Principles  of  Law  governing  Industrial  Relations 

and  Commercial  Law. 

14  Gr.,  66  Se.,  76  Ju.,  16  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  182. 

Primarily  for  OradtuUes :  — 

^18  ^hf.  Professor  Carver.  —  Methods  of  Economic  Investigation. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.     Total  4. 

16.  Asst.  Professor  Bullock.  —  History  and  Literature  of  Economics  to  the 
year  1848.  8  Gr.    Total  8. 

22.  Asst.  Professor  Gat.  —  German  and  French  Economists  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

Courses  of  Research. 

|20a.  Asst.  Professor  Gat. —  Selected  Topics  in  English  Economic  History. 

1  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  2. 

206.  Asst.  Professor  Andrew.  —  Theories  of  Crises.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 

The  Sbminart  in  Economics. 

20.  Competent  students  were  guided  in  investigation,  undertaken  independently 
or  in  connection  with  courses  primarily  for  graduates;  and  the  results 
were  presented  for  discussion.  8  Gr.    Total  8. 
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History  of  Religions. 

Fbr  Undergradttaies  and  Graduates :  — 

2.  Professor  G.  F.  Moore.  —  History  of  Religions  in  Outline.     The  Religions 

of  China  and  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Western 
Semites  (including  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism).  The  Religions  of 
India,  Persia,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  and  Celts ;  Christianity. 

11  Gr.,  25  Se.,  12  Ju.,  24  So.,  3  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc,  8  Di.     Total  89. 

Philosophy. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

la.  Professors  Rotob  and  Muvstbrbbbo.  —  General  Introduction  to  Phil- 
osophy.   Logic.    Psychology. 

2  Gr.,  67  Ju.,  87  So.,  81  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  17  Sc.    Total  216. 

lb.  Professor  Palmer  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Pbrbt.  —  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

1  Gr.,  88  Ju.,  45  So.,  10  Fr.,  10  Sp.     Total  104. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduaies :  — 

2  ^hf.  Dr.  Holt.  —  Advanced  Psychology. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

13a  *fc/.  Dr.  Yerkes.  —  Comparative  Psychology  (Phylogenetic) . 

7  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  17. 

IZh^hf.  Dr.  Yerkes.  —  Mental  Development  (Ontogenetic). 

9  Gr.,  7  Se.,  10  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  39. 

14  *hf.  Dr.  Holt.  —  Experimental  Psychology  (elementary  laboratory  course). 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  11. 

3.  Dr.  R.  B.  Perry.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to 

Man's  place  in  Nature.  Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Natural  Science, 
and  their  relation  to  Ethical  and  Religious  Truth. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  11. 

4.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethics.     The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 

tively. 12  Gr.,  11  Se.,  11  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  Sp.,  9  Di.     Total  53. 

b^hf.  Professor  Peabodt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rogers.  —  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Questions.  The  problems  of  Poor-Relief,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and 
various  phases  of  the  Labor  Question,  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory. 

7  Gr.,  35  Se.,  47  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  6  Sc,  11  Di.     Total  122. 

19  *hf.  Dr.  Brackett.  —  Practical  Problems  of  Charity,  Public  Aid  and  Correc- 
tion. 4  Gr.,  16  Sc.,  6  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  Di.     Total  83. 

9.  Professors  Jambs  and  RorcE.  —  Metaphysics.  The  Fundamental  Problems 
of  Theoretical  Philosophy.  The  Nature  of  Reality ;  Monism  and  Plural- 
ism; Freedom,  Teleology,  and  Theism. 

14  Gr.,  6  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  5  Di.    Total  35. 

12.  Dr.  R.  B.  Perry.  —  Greek  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  Plato. 

3  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  5. 
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11a  ^hf.  Dr.  Woods.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  6. 

8.  Professor  Rotgb.  —  The  Kantian  Philosophy. 

6  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  9. 

17.  Professor  £.  C.  Moobs.  —  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  28  Di.    Total  28. 

Thf,  Dr.  Woods.  —  Science  of  Religion.  4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  Di.     Total  7. 

Sbmikart  Coursbs. 
J^rimarily  for  OradwUes :  — 

|80a.  Professor  Munstbrbbro,  and  Drs.  Holt  and  Ybrkbs. — Psychological 
Laboratory.     Experimental  investigations. 

6  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  Di.,  2  R.,  1  Lectr.    Total  11. 

20i.  Professor  Munstbrbbro.  —  Psychological  Seminary.    Mind  and  Body. 

11  Gr.,  1  Di.     Total  12. 

{20c.  Professor  Rotce.  —  Logical  Seminary.  The  Logical  Analysis  of  Funda- 
mental Concepts  and  their  General  Relations  to  Philosophical  Problems. 

7  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Di.,  2  R.     Total  12. 

XVyd.  Professor  Palmbb.  —  Ethical  Seminary.    The  Ethics  of  Grerman  Idealism. 

10  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Di.,  3  R.    Total  16. 

}20e.  Professor  Pbabodt.  —  Sociological  Seminary.  Religion  and  the  Social 
Question.  3  Gr.,  13  Di.,  1  R.     Total  17. 

Bducation. 

Fktr  UndergradtujUes  and  Oraduaies :  — 
1.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoRTOK.  —  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Practices. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Sp.,  4  8c.    Total  26. 

2a  ^hf.  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  Discus- 
sion of  Educational  Principles. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  44. 

IVimarilyfor  Oraduates :  — 

|8.  Mr.  AxDRicH  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Organization  and  Management  of 
Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Supervision,  Courses  of  Study,  and 
Teaching.  8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc,  6  R.    Total  38. 

Sbminart  Coursb. 

90a.  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton.  —  Seminary.    Contemporary  Problems  in  Education. 

7  Gr.    Total  7. 
The  Fine  Arts. 

I^rimarily  for  Uhdergraduaies :  — 

1.  Professor  Charlbs  H.  Moorb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mower.  —  Principles  of 
Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro,  with  some  consideration  of  historic 
forms  of  Art,  and  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  them. 

1  Gr.,  7  Ju.,  7  So.,  17  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Total  60. 

S.  Professor  Charlbs  H.  Moorb.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting,  as  exemplified  in  the  Arts  of  past  ages. 

2  Gr.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  16. 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

3.  Dr.  Chase.  —  Historj  of  Ancient  Art.    Architectnre,  Scalptare,  mod  Pant- 

ing in  Egjpt,  AMjria.  and  Greece,  with  lome  aocoont  of  the  lesser  arts. 

1  Gr.,  13  Se..  33  Ja.,  37  So.,  5  Fr.,  9  Sc.     Total  98. 

4.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore,  assisted  bj  Mr.  Pofb.  — The  Fine  Aits  of 

the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

8  Gr.,  14  8e.,  22  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  5  Sc.,  3  Di.    Total  59. 

Privuurily  for  Graduates:  — 

X20b.  Professor  Charles  H.  Moore.  —  BQstorj  and  Principles  of  Engraring. 

3  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  4. 

Architecture. 

The  courses  in  Arehtteeiure  are  intended  priwutriiy  for  students  in  tke 
Lawrence  Scientific  School^  and  only  Courses  la,  lb,  Ic,  7a,  206  {and  2a  uken 
it  is  taken  in  connection  with  la)  may  he  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.B. 

la.  Professor  H.  L.  Warrbh,  assisted  bj  Mr.  Swah.  —  Technical  and  Histori- 
cal Development  of  the  Ancient  Styles,  with  especial  reference  to  Classic 
Architecture.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  18  Sc.    Total  33. 

16.  Professor  H.  L.  Warreh,  assisted  bj  Mr.  Mowll.  —  Technical  and 
Historical  Development  of  the  Mediaeval  Styles  of  Architecture. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.,  24  Sc.    Total  36. 

2a.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren,  and  Mr.  Swan.  —  Elementary  Architectural 
Drawing.    Elements  of  Architectural  Form.    The  Orders. 

2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  3  So.,  16  Sc.    Total  28. 

26.  Mr.  Mowll.  —  Descriptive  Geometry.  Shades,  Shadows,  Perspective,  and 
Stereotomy.  1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  15  Sc.    Total  20. 

3a.  Mr.  Mowll  and  Mr.  Swan.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  14  Sc.    Total  24. 

36.  Mr.  H.  B.  Warren,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (second 
course).  3  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  16  Sc.    Total  20. 

Sc,  Mr.  H.  B.  Warren,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swan.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (third 
course).  5  Sc.    Total  5. 

4a.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Mowll.  —  Elementary  Architectural 
Design.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  15  Sc.     Total  28. 

46.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Mowll. — Architectural  Design  (second 
course).  1  Gr.,  11  Sc.    Total  12. 

ic.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Mowll. — Architectural  Design  (third 
course) .  5  Sc.     Total  5. 

5  ^hf,  Mr.  Swan.-— Building  Construction:  Carpentry.   2  Gr.,  16  Sc.  Total  18. 

6  hf  Mr.  Garbutt.  —  Modelling.  6  Sc.     Total  6. 

7a*hf  Dr.  Ross. — Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Balance,  Rhythm,  and  Harmony. 

4  Gr.,  5  Se.,  10  Ju.,  6  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  19  Sc.    Total  49. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

3<2.  Mr.  H.  B.  Warren.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (fourth  course) .   2  Gr.    Total  2 

id.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren  and  Mr.  Mowll. — Architectural  Design  (advanced 
course).  2  Gr,.    Total  2 
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C0UR8B8  OF  Research. 

20a.  Professor  H.  L.  Warren.  —  Competent  Graduate  Students  who  satisfied 
the  instructor  of  their  fitness  to  pursue  advanced  work  were  directed  in 
the  study  of  special  periods  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

20b*hf.  Dr.  Ross.  — Advanced  Practice  in  Pure  Design  or  in  Representation. 

2  Gr.,  4  8e.,  1  So.     Total  7. 

Landscape  Architecture. 
For  Uhdergraduaies  and  Oraduates:  — 
0  'Af.  Mr.  Shurtleff.  —  Details  of  Construction.  8  Gr.,  5  Sc.    Total  8. 

1.  Professor  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Prat,  with  five  lectures  by  Professors  Goodalb 

and  Shaler.  —  Principles  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

6  Gr.,  4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  7  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc,  2  Bu.    Total  48. 

2.  Professor  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Prat. — Practice  in  Design  (first  course). 

4  Gr.,  2  Sc.    Total  6. 

8.   Professor  Olmsted  and   Mr.   Shurtleff.  —  Practice  in  Design   (second 
course).  1  Gr.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

PtimarUy  for  Orcuiuates :  — 

JM).  Graduate  Students  and  others  suitably  prepared  were  allowed  to  pursue  special 
advanced  work  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Olmsted. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Music. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduates :  — 

1.  Asst.  Professor  SpALDnro.  —  Harmony. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  7  So.,  16  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  88. 

la.  Mr.  Converse.  —  Harmony  (advanced  course).  2  Sp.    Total  2. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Spaldino.  —  Counterpoint. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  10  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  19. 

2a  hf,  Asst.  Professor  Spalduto.  —  Vocal  Counterpoint,  with  analysis  of  choral 
works  of  the  great  composers.  2  Gr.,  4  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  10. 

8.  Professor  Paine.  —  History  of  Music. 

12  Se.,  35  Ju.,  87  So.,  5  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  98. 

4.  Asst.  Professor  Spalding. — Musical  Form,  with  analysis  of  the  works  of 
the  great  composers.  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  11  So.,  3  Sp.     Total  24. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates^-  — 

}5.  Mr.  Converse.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     Free  Thematic  Music. 

2  Se.,  6  Ju.     Total  7. 

J6.  Professor  Paine.  — Advanced  Fugue  and  Free  Composition. 

1  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  2. 

^7.  Professor  Paine  and  Asst.  Professor  Spalding.  —Instrumentation. 

2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  R.     Total  9. 
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KathemAtics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduaie* :  — 

F.  Asst.  ProfeBBor  Bouton  and  Mr.  Whtttbm orb.  —  Trigonometry  and  Plane 
Analjrtic  Geometry.     3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  18  So.,  67  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  99. 

(7.  Professor  Btbhlt.  —  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Greometry  (extended  course) . 

4  So.,  26  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  32. 
D  *hf.  Dr.  CooLiDOB.  —  Algebra. 

2  Se.,  4  Jn.,  17  So.,  37  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  62. 

B  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Boitton,  Dr.  Cooudob,  and  Mr.  Whittbm obb.  —  Solid 
Greometry. 

6  Se.,  7  Ju.,  15  So.,  28  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  27  Sc,  1  Me.,  1  Law.    Total  89. 

0*hf,  Asst.  Professor  BoirroN.  —  Descriptiye  Geometry. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Fr.    Total  13. 

2.  Professor  Bterlt.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (first  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  28  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  46. 

4.  Professor  Osgood.  —  The  Elements  of  Mechanics. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  5  Jn.,  7  So.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  23. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Oraduates :  — 

3.  Professor  B6cher.  —  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry  and  Modem  Algebra. 

1  Gr.,  5  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  11. 

5.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (second  course). 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  13. 

12  ^hf.  Professor  Osgood. — Infinite  Series  and  Products. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  4. 

146  *hf.  Professor  Osgood.  —  Algebra.     Galois's  Theory  of  Equations. 

3  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  4. 
8.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbiroe.  —  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body. 

3  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 
Primarily  for  Chraduaies :  — 

J13.  Professor  B6cher.  —  The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc,  1  R.    Total  12. 

XT  a.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbirgb.  —  Triangular  Coordinates  of  Points  and  Lines  in 
a  Plane.  The  General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Plane  Curres.  Plane  Curves 
of  the  Third  Degree  in  Point  and  Line  Coordinates.    2  Gr.,  2  Se.   Total  4. 

{22.  Mr.  Whittemorb.  —  Introduction  to  the  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves 
and  Surfaces.  3  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

{96.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  The  Application  of  Quaternions  to  the  Theory 
of  Curves  and  Surfaces.  1  Se.  (as  first  half-year  only).    Total  1. 

{10.  Professors  Bterlt  and  B.  O.  Peirce.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  Introduc- 
tion to  Spherical  Harmonics.    The  Potential  Function. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  7. 

{326  ^hf.  Mr.  Whittemore.  — The  Theory  of  the  Form  and  the  Rotation  of  the 
Planets.  1  Se.    Total  1. 
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1 15.  AsBt.  Professor  Bouton.  —  Differential  Equations,  with  an  introduction  to 
Lie's  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups.  8  Gr.,  1  R.     Total  9. 

^30.  Professor  B6chea.  —  Linear  Differential  Equations,  Total  and  Partial. 

4  Gr.,  2  R.     Total  6. 

2T*hf.  Dr.  E.  V.  Huntington.  —  The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics. 

1  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  R.    Total  4. 

Courses  of  Reading  and  Research. 

^20/.  Professor  B6cher.  —  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Differential  Equations. 

1  R.     Total  1. 

X^/Og.  Asst.  Professor  Bouton.  —  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups. 

1  R.     Total  1. 

^20i'.  Dr.  CooLiDOE.  —  Topics  in  Higher  Geometry.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Astronomy. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduaies :  — 

1  ^hf.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  Brenke.  —  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

19  Se.,  34  Ju.,  47  So.,  6  Fr.,  »  Sp.,  19  Sc.     Total  130. 

%*hf.  Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  Brenke.  —  Practical  Astronomy.  Applica- 
tion of  Astronomy  to  Navigation  and  Exploration. 

8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sc.     Total  20. 

For  Undergraduaies  and  Oraduates :  — 
3.-  Professor  Willson.  —  Practical  Astronomy.       2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.     Total  4. 

Ptima/rily for  Graduates:  — 

5 .  l^of  essor  Willson. —  Practical  Astronomy .  Instruments  of  the  fixed  ohserva- 
tory.  Meridian  Circle;  almucantar;  equatorial  instrument;  absolute 
determinations.  1  Se.     Total  1. 

Physics. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

B.  Professor  Hall,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Adamh.  —  Experimental 

Physics  (elementary  course) . 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  20  So.,  39  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  32  Sc.     Total  112. 

C,  Asst.  Professor  Sabine  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Morse.  —  Experimental  Physics. 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  23  Ju.,  36  So.,  48  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  79  Sc.     Total  198. 

1.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Serviss.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  5  So.,  7  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  13  Sc.     Total  36. 

2  *A/.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  —  The  Theory  of  Light  in  its  application  to 

familiar  optical  phenomena  and  to  optical  instruments. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  7. 

11  'fc/.  Dr.  H.  W.  Morse.  —  The  Theory  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Batteries. 

1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  8. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Grttduaies :  — 

3.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  and  Dr.  Atres.  —  Electrostatics,  Electrokincmatics, 
and  parts  of  Electromagnetism. 

1  Gr.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  18  Sc.     Total  30. 
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12  ^hf.  Dr.  T.  Ltmav.  —  Radioactirity  and  Electric  Conduction  in  Graces  with 
special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Ions.  2  Gr.,  2  Jn.,  2  Sc.     Total  6. 

4.  Professor  Tbowbbidge,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce,  and  Dr.  1*.  Ltmax.  —  Magnet- 

ism, Elcctromagnetism,  and  Electrodynamics. 

3  Or.,  8  Ju.,  10  Sc.     Total  16. 

5.  Asst.  Professor  Sabhte.  —  Light.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  5. 

6a  *A/.  Professor  Hall.  —  Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  8. 

66  *hf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Modern  Developments  and  Applications  of  Thermo- 
dynamics. 2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  4. 

14«fc/.  Dr.  H.  W.  Morse.  — The  Theory  of  Photography. 

5  Se.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  9. 

16  *V'-  I^r.  G.  W.  Pierce.  —  Radiation.  3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  5. 

Primarily  for  Chradnaies :  — 

Xlhf.  Professor  Hall.  — The  Theory  of  Probability  and  the  Kinetic  Theory  of 
Gases.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  5. 

t9.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirck.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  7  Gr.,  1  Ju.     Total  8. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Trowbridge.  —  Light  and  Electricity.  2  Gr.  Total  2. 

20tf.  Professor  Hall.  —  Heat  and  Electricity.  3  Gr.  Total  3. 

20<2.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine.  —  Light  and  Heat.  2  Gr.  Total  2. 

20«.  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce.  —  Radiation  and  Electromagnetic  Waves. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 

20/.  Dr.  H.  W.  Morse.  —  Molecular  Physics.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Chemistry. 

IVimarilyfor  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professors  C  L.  Jackson  and  Sanoer,  Mr.  R.  F.  Jackson,  and  seven  assis- 
tants.—  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

6  Gr.,  4  Se.,  35  Ju.,  67  So.,  105  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  98  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  332. 

2  ^hf.  Dr.  ToRRET.  —  Organic  Chemistry  (elementary  course) . 

1  Gr.,  13  Se.,  20  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  24  Sc.     Total  88. 

3.  Professor  Sanger  and  Dr.  Torrey,  Dr.  R.  C.  Wells,  Mr.  Lanomaid,  and 

four  assistants.  — Qualitative  Analysis. 

6  Gr.,  13  Se.,  21  Ju.,  36  So.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  35  Sc.     Total  116. 

4.  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Frevert.  —  Quantitative  Analysis,  gravimetric  and 

volumetric.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  9  Ju.,  3  So.,  14  Sc.    Total  31. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

S*hf.  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Wells.  —  The  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Chemical  Theory. 

5  Gr.,  3  Sc.,  15  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  68. 
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11.  Dr.  Prinosheim.  —  Industrial  Chemistry. 

8  6r.,  5  Se.,  6  Jn.,  12  Sc.    Total  81. 

9  ^hf.  Dr.  Baxtbb  and  Mr.  Griffin.  —  Advanced  Qnantitatiye  Analysis. 

6  Gr.,  6  8e.,  7  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  7  8c.    Total  27. 

10 'V.  Dr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Griffin.  —  Gas  Analysis. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Jn.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sc.    Total  20. 

5.  Dr.  ToRRBT.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

9  Gr.,  8  Se.,  12  Jn.,  1  So.,  12  Sc.    Total  42. 

hahf.  Dr.  Torret  and  Mr.  Russb.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds.    Laboratory 
work.  7  Gr.,  5  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  8  Sc.    Total  29. 

lb*hf.  Dr.  Henderson.  —  General  Biological  Chemistry. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  7  Sc.     Total  84. 
Primarily  for  OraducUtM:  — 

6.  Professor  Riohards  and  Mr.  Forbes.  —  Physical  Chemistry. 

9  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  17. 

12  ^hf.  Dr.  Baxter. — Photochemistry,  including  the  use  of  Optical  Instruments 

in  Chemistry.  4  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 

7  'V-  '^^'  ^-  ^-  Wells.  —  Electrochemistry. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  18. 

13  *V*  ^^'  ^'  ^-  WbI'LS.  —  Experimental  Electrochemistry. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.  Total  4. 
Courses  of  Rbsbabch. 

206.  Professor  C.  L.  Jackson.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  4  Gr.  Total  4. 

aOc.  Dr.  ToRRET.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  3  Gr.  Total  8. 

80<2.  Professor  Richabds. —  Physical  Chemistry.  7  Gr.  Total  7. 

20«.  Professor  Sanger.  —  Applied  Chemistry.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

20/.  Dr.  Baxter.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry.                  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Sc.  Total  4. 

Engineering. 

The  courseM  in  Engineering  are  intended  primarily  for  siudenis  in  th€ 
L€kwren€e  Scientific  School^  but  many  of  them  may  he  counted  towards  the  degree 
of  A.B.     The  Caialogue  shows  whcU  courses  may  be  so  counted. 

la  ^hf  Asst.  Professor  Love,  Mr.  Frizell,  Dr.  Huntington,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
NoBTON.  —Algebra.  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  6  Fr.,  108  Sc.     Total  121. 

lb^'^*hf.  Asst.    Professor    Loye,    Mr.   Frizell,    and    Dr.    Huntington. — 
Trigonometry.      3  Se.,  11  Ju.,  29  So.,  17  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  100  Sc.    Total  161. 

ld*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Loye,  Mr.  Fbizell,  Dr.  Huntington,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
NoBTON.  —  Analytic  Geometry.     8  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Fr.,  114  Sc.    Total  127. 

Ic.  Asst.  Professor  Love,  Mr.  Frizell,  Dr.  Huntington,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Nor- 
ton.—  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  14  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  69  Sc.    Total  90. 

3a.  Asst.  Professor  Kennedy,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Norton,  L.  Ross,  and  Alden. — 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  9  Ju.,  17  So.,  22  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  89  Sc.     Total  146. 
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86  'A/l  Mr.  MoTBR.  —  Descriptiye  Geometry. 

1  Gr.,  3  8e.,  11  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  51  Sc.     ToUd  71. 

M  ^hf.  Afst.  Professor  Kbhnsdt  and  Mr.  A.  £.  Nortoii .  —  Mechmniam.    Stndj 
of  Gearing  and  Mechanical  MoTements. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  12  Ja.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  62  Sc.     ToUd  S3. 

4a.  Afst.  Professor  Hughes  and  assistants.  —  Plane  Snryeying.     (See  page  95.) 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  20  Ju.,  27  So.,  11  Fr.,  44  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  107. 

4c.  Asst.    Professor    Hughes    and    assistants.  —  Geodetic   Snrreying.      (See 
page  95.)  10  Jo.,  21  So.,  6  Fr.,  37  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  75. 

id.  Asst.   Professor    Hughes    and    assistants.  —  Railroad   Smreying.      (See 
page  95.)  3  Gr.,  11  Jn.,  21  So.,  6  Fr.,  40  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  82. 

10a.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  —  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Fitting.     (See 
page  95.)  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  28  Sc     Total  36. 

106.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  — Blacksmithing.     (See  page  95.) 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  27  Sc     Total  35. 

10c.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foundrj  Practice. 
(See  page  95.)  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ja.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  26  Sc.    Total  34. 

lOe.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Markham.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice.     (See  page 
95.)  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  27  Sc     ToUl  35. 

Fdr  Undergraduates  and  Graduaies  :  — 

4e  *hf.  Professor  Olmsted,  Asst.  Professor  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Prat.  —  Road 
Making  and  Maintenance.  4  Gr.,  19  Sc     Total  83. 

if*hf.   Asst.   Professor  Hughes.  —  Railroad    Engineering   (second   coarse). 
Prohlems  in  railroad  constmction  and  maintenance. 

1  Se.,  14  Sc.     Total  15. 

56  *A/.  Asst.   Professor   Johnson    and    Mr.    Moter.  —  Elementary   Statics. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Methods. 

2  Gr.,  7  Se.,  20  Ju.,  8  So.,  88  Sc.     Total  125. 

5e*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Moter.  —  Elementary  Kinematics  and 
Kinetics  and  problems  in  Statics.      3  Se.,  13  Ju.,  3  So.,  56  Sc     Total  75. 

5d*hf.  Mr.  Moter.  —  Resistance  of  Materials  (introdnctory  coarse) .    Elemen- 
tary Structural  Design.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sc.     Total  18. 

5a.  Professor  Hollis  and  Mr.  L.  Ross.  —  Applied  Mechanics. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Jn.,  57  Sc.     ToUl  67. 

5c  ^hf.  Professor  Hoijlis.  —  Resistance  of  Materials  (second  coarse) . 

24  Sc.     Total  24. 

6a*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Hughes. — Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors. 

4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  46  Sc.     Total  54. 

6tf  'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  — Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

2  Gr.,  17  Sc.     Total  19. 

dd  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  —  Canals,  Rivers,  and  Harbors.     Irrigation. 

16  Sc     Total  16. 
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7a.  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Bridges  and  Buildings.     Design  of  Framed 
Structures.  16  Sc.     Total  16. 

Sa*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Johnson.  —  Building  Stones,  Masonry  and  Founda- 
tions. 1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  35  Sc.    Total  88. 

lla*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Marks,  Messrs.  Markham  and  Ttng.  —  Steam  Machin- 
ery (introductory  course) . 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  16  Ju.,  11  So.,  1  Fr.,  84  Sc.    Total  119. 

126  ^kf,  Asst.  Professor  Marks  and  Mr.  Ttno. — Elements  of  Thermodynamics. 
Theory  of  Heat  Engines.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  53  Sc.    Total  63. 

12a  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  — Efficiency  and  Economics  of  Heat  Engines. 

8  Sc.     Total  8. 

12€^hf,  Mr.  Burke. ~ Heating  and  Ventilation.  15  Sc.    Total  15. 

18a.  Asst.  Professor  Marks,  Messrs.  Moter  and  Ttno.  —  Engineering  Labora- 
tory.    Introductory  course  in  experimental  methods. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  51  Sc.    Total  61. 

186.  Asst.  Professor  Marks  and  Mr.  Moter.  —  Engineering  Laboratory  (second 
course) .  6  Sc.    Total  6. 

lia*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Kennedy. — Machine  Design  (introductory  course). 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  20  Sc.    Total  27. 

146.  Professor  Holus.  —  Machine  Design  (second  course).         7  Sc.    Total  7. 

16a.   Professor  Kbnnellt,   Messrs.   Whiting  and   Anderegg.  —  Generation, 
Transmission,  and  Utilization  of  Electrical  Energy  (elementary  course) . 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  25  Sc.    Total  32. 

16«.  Professor  Kbnnellt.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  19  Sc.    Total  22. 

16e.   Professor    Kennellt  and  Mr.  Anderegg.  —  Alternating   Currents  and 
Alternating  Current  Machinery.  1  Se.,  17  Sc.    Total  18. 

16d.  Mr.  Anderegg.  —  Dynamo  Design.  15  Sc.    Total  15. 

16/.  Mr.  WnrriNG.  — Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  20  Sc.    Total  23. 

17a  ^hf.   Professor  Kennellt.  —  Electric    Transmission   and    Distribution  of 
Power.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  18  Sc.    Total  20. 

17 b*hf.  Professor  Kennellt.  —  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  19  Sc.     Total  22. 

21.  Professor  Hollis.  —  Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects. 

33  Sc.     Total  33. 

22*.  Asst.  Professor  Wtman.  —  Contracts  and  Specifications.    The  Principles  of 
Common  Law  as  applied  to  Contracts. 

3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  33  Sc.    Total  39. 
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Forestry. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

1  »A/-  Mr-  F18HBB.  —  SilTicnltnre.    4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  7  8c.    Total  14. 

2  ^kf,  Mr.  Cabtbb.  ~  Forest  Measaremento.  1  Se.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.     Total  5. 

3.  Mr.  Jack.  — Forest  Botany.         3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  11. 

4  *hf,  Mr.  F18HBB.  —  Forest  Protection. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ja.,  1  So.,  5  Sc.    Total  13. 

6  ^hf.  Mr.  Cabtbb.  —  Forest  History.  1  Gr.,  6  Sc.     Total  7. 

6.  Messrs.  Cabtbb  and  Fishbb.  —  Lumbering.  1  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  8. 

7.  Messrs.  Fishbb  and  Cabtbb.  —  Forest  Management.    1  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  2. 

Botany. 
lYimarUy  for  Undergraduates:  — 
l*hf.  Professor  Goodalb  and  assistants.  —  Botany  (introductory  course). 

3  Gr.,  21  Se.,  26  Ju.,  48  So.,  70  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  43  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  219. 

2  ^kf.  Professor  Thaxtbb  and  two  assistants.  —  Morphology  of  Plants. 

5  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  18  So.,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc.    Total  42. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

Sa  ^kf.  Asst.  Professor  Jbffbbt  and  an  assistant. — Morphology,  Histology,  and 
Cytology  of  Flowering  Planto.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  4  Sc.    Total  6. 

Zb*kf,  Asst.  Professor  Jeffbby  and  an  assistant.  —  (Ecology  and  Physiology 
of  Flowering  Plants.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  4  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  8. 

B*kf.  Professor  Thaxtbb  and  an  assistant.  —  The  Bacteria,  Myoetozoa,  and 
Higher  Fungi.  2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  7  Ju.,  2  So.,  7  Sc.    Total  21. 

7.  Mr.  Fbbnald.  —  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Flora  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Prorinces. 

1  Se.,  1  Fr.    Total  2. 

9  ^kf.  Asst.  Professor  Jeffbby  and  an  assistant.  —  The  Anatomy,  Development, 
and  Phylogeny  of  the  Siphonogama  (Higher  Gymnosperms  and  the  Angio- 
sperms).  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  5  Sc    Total  10. 

11  *kf.  Dr.  Gbebnman.  — Botanical  Geography. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 
JMmarxly  for  Graduates:  — 

C0UB8E8  OF  Rbseaboh. 

20a.  Professor  Goodalb  and  Asst.  Professor  Jbffbbt. — Experimental  Vegetable 
Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special  reference  to  Tropical  Plants. 
Structure  and  Development  of  Vascular  Plants.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

206.  Professors  Fablow  and  Thaxtbb.  —  Structure  and  Development  of  Crypto- 
gams. 2  Gr.    Total  2. 

Zoology. 
I^marUy  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1  ^kf,  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Pabkbb,  Mr.  L.  J.  Colb,  and  other  assistants. — 
Zoology  (introductory  course). 

4  Gr.,  31  Se.,  23  Ju.,  41  So.,  44  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  32  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  184. 
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2*kf.  Afst.  ProfeMor  Castlb,  Mr.  A.  D.  Howabd,  and  other  aasiBtants.— 
Morphology  of  AnimalB. 

2  6r.,  2  Se.,  7  Jn.,  14  So.,  1  Fr.,  18  Sc,  1  Ba.     Total  40. 

For  UndergradiiaitM  and  OraduateM :  — 

8.  Dr.  H.  W.  Raicd  and  Mr.  I.  A.  Field .  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  5  Sc.    Total  18. 

4*hf.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rakd.  —  Microscopical  Anatomy. 

4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  13. 

6  *hf.  Professor  Mask  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Rand.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  11. 

S'kf.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jacksoii.  —  Fossil  Vertebrates. 

1  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Total  2. 

9  ^hf.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Fossil  Invertebrates. 

3  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  7. 

10.  Asst.  Professor  Castlb.  —  Experimental  Morphology.  9  Gr.,  2  Sc.   Total  11. 

13'^.  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Pabkbr.  —  Comparative  Histology,  with  special 
reference  to  Nervons  Tissues.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.    Total  9. 

IS  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  G.  H.  Pabkbb.  —  The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Nervous  System  and  its  Relation  to  Animal  Habits.  Central  Nervous 
Organs  and  Terminal  Organs  of  Efferent  Nerves.    8  Or.,  3  Sc.    Total  11. 

/Vtmart/y  for  Oradnates :  — 

COUBBB   OF   RbSBABCU. 

20.  Professor  Mark,  Asst.  Professors  R.  T.  Jackson,  G.  H.  Parker,  and 
Castle.  —  Zoological  Investigations.  11  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Sc.     Total  15. 

Geology. 
Gbolooy  and  Gbographt. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A  ^hf.  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  Simpson. — Physiography  of  the  Lands. 
3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  10  Ju.,  28  So.,  27  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  21  Sc,  3  Bu.     Total  102. 

B*hf.  Asst.  Professor  Ward,  assisted  by  Mr.  Simpson.  —  Meteorology  (ele- 
mentary course) . 

2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  18  So.,  7  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  23  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  63. 

4  ^hf.  Professor  Shaler,  assisted  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith.  —  Elementary  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  6  So.,  4  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  64  Sc,  2  Bu.     Total  85. 

h*hf.  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth,  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith,  and  assistants. — 
Elementary  Field  and  Laboratory  Geology. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  18  So.,  18  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  66  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  108. 

1  ^hf,  Asst.  Professor  Ward.  —  Meteorology  (second  course). 

2  Ju.,  3  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  10. 
For  Undergradvates  and  Oraduaies :  — 
S^hf  Professor  Davis.  — Physiography  of  the  United  States. 

4  Gr.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.,  9  Sc.     Total  21. 
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8.  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth.  —  Greneral  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  6  Ja.,  1  So.,  18  Sc.    Total  21. 

10.  Professor  H.  L.  SmttHi  assisted  bj  Dr.  Bell.  —  Mining  Geology. 

5  Gr.,  2  Jn.,  1  So.,  17  Sc.     Total  25. 

IShf.  Mr.  Matthes.  —  Topog^phic  Field  Methods  for  Greologists. 

2  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  3. 

22.  Asst.  Professor  Jaooab,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  —  Advanced  Geologi- 
cal Field  Work.    Areal  Geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

4  Gr.,  5  Sc.     Total  9. 

12 'A/.  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodwobth. — The  Carboniferous  Period,  with 
special  reference  to  its  physical  history.  1  So.     Total  1. 

2*hf,  Asst.  Professor  Wabd.  —  Climatology  of  the  United  States. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

19  ^kf.  Asst.  Professor  Wabd.  —  General  Climatology. 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  So.,  9  Sc.    Total  18. 

li'hf.  Professor  Shaleb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stabbatt.  —  General  Palaeontology. 

2  Gr.,  10  Se.,  6  Jn.,  8  So.,  5  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  12  Sc.    Total  44. 

11.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Starratt.  —  Palaeontology. 

2  Gr.,  9  Sc.    Total  11. 

15.  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  Occasional  Lectures  by  Professor  Shalbr. — 
Historical  Geology.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Prim€trily  for  OraducUes :  — 

Courses  op  Research. 

23  *hf.  Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Wolff  and  H.  L.  Smyth,  Asst.  Professors 
J.  B.  Woodworth  and  Jagoar.  —  Greological  Investigation  in  the  Field 
and  Laboratory.  1  So.    Total  1. 

t20a.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (advanced  course). 

3  Gr.,  1  Sc.     Total  4. 

20c{.  Professor  Shaler  and  Asst.  Professor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Advanced  Palae- 
ontology. 1  Gr.     Total  1. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 
Primctrilyfor  Undergraducttes :  — 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Palache,  assisted  by  Mr.  Richards.  —  Mineralogy  (includ- 
ing Crystallography,  Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy,  and  Descriptive 
Mineralogy).  2  Gr.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  30  Sc.     Total  44. 

4  ^hf.  Professor  Wolff.  — Elementary  Petrography.        6  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  7. 

For  Cinder  graduates  and  Graduates  :  — 

12  *hf.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Advanced  Petrography.  1  Gr.,  2  Sc.     Total  3. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduuies :  — 

1  *hf  Professor  H.  L.  Smyth  and  Asst.  Professor  Raymer,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Bell.  —  Elements  of  Mining.  Prospecting,  exploring,  development  and 
the  principles  of  exploitation.  1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  20  Sc.     Total  25. 
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9 'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur.  —  (ieneral  Metallurgy. 

1  Gr.,  3  So.,  6  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  22  Sc.     Total  82. 

10 'A/.  Asflt.  Professor  Ratmer,  assisted  by  Mr.  McIntosh.  —  Fire  Assaying. 

3  Gr.,  22  Sc.     Total  26. 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates :  — 

2  *Af.  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur,  assisted  by  Mr.  Botnton.  —  Metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel.  4  Se.,  3  Ju..  50  Sc.     Total  57. 

3*A/.  Professor  Peters,  assisted  by  Dr.  Bell.  —  Metallurgy  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  the  minor  metals,  and  of  the  precious  metals  in  connection  with 
copper  and  lead.  3  Gr.,  2  Sc,  22  Sc.     Total  27. 

4.  A8«t.  Professor  Raymer,  assisted  by  Mr.  McIntosh.  —  Ore-dressing,  Con- 

centration, and  Milling.  1  Se.,  14  Sc.     Total  15. 

5  'A/.  Professor  H.  L.  Smtth.  —  Metal  and  coal  mining;  exploitation. 

1  Se.,  12  Sc.    Total  13. 

11  *A/.  Asst.  Professor  Rather.  ~  Mining  Plant.  1  Se.,  14  Sc.     Total  15. 

6  *hf.  Mr.  C.  H.  White,  assisted  by  Mr.  Botlston.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistiy. 

2  Gr.,  18  Sc.    Total  20. 

7.  Mr.  C.  H.  White.  —  Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  5  Sc.    Total  6. 

8  'Af.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wkfte.  —  Leaching  Processes  for  Gold  and  Silver  Ores. 

4  Sc.     Total  4. 

12.  Professor  H.  L.  Smttu.  — Mining.     The  study  of  mining  operations. 

8  Sc.     Total  8. 

14  *hf.  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur,  assisted  by  Mr.  Botkton.  —  Metallography. 

2  Gr.    Total  2. 

15 'A/.  Professor  Peters.  —  Metallurgy  of  Zinc,  Nickel,  Tin,  Mercury,  and  the 
Minor  Metals.  1  Gr.,  7  Sc.     Total  8. 

Prima/rily  for  Oraduaies :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20.  Asst.  Professor  Sauveur.  —  Metallography  and  the  Physics  of  Metals. 

2  Gr.,  2  Sc.    Total  4. 

22.  Asst.  Professor  Rather  and  Mr.  C.  H.  White.  —  Problems  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Ores.  1  Sc.    Total  1. 

26 'A/.   Professor  Peters. —  Advanced  Course  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Copper, 
Lead,  and  the  Minor  Metals.  2  Gr.,  5  Sc.    Total  7. 

28 'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Jaooar,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  —  Geological  Sur- 
veying. 1  Se.,  10  Sc.     Total  11. 

Anthropology. 

For  Undergraduaies  and  Oraduaies :  — 

1.  Dr.  Farabee.  —  General  Anthropology. 

3  Gr.,  22  Se.,  46  Ju.,  67  So.,  3  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  8  Sc,  2  Bu.,  1  Di.     Total  159, 

5.  Dr.  Dixoic.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

4  Gr.,  18  Se.,  25  Ju.,  24  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  71. 
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Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

X2*hf.  Dr.  Farabbb.  — Somatology.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.     ToUl  4. 

4  *A/.  Dr.  Fababbb.  —  Prehistoric  Archaeology.     European  Ethnography. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  15. 

7  *hf.  Dr.  Dixoic.  —  Ethnology  of  Oceania. 

3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  24. 

(8  *kf.  Dr.  DixoK.  —  American  Indian  Languages.    1  Gr.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  3. 

CouRSB  OF  Spbcial  Studt. 

X20a.  Professor  Putnam.  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

3  Gr.    Total  3. 

Anatomy,  PhyBiology,  and  Hygiene. 

1.  Drs.  Dabuvo,  Proyaiidie,  Bacon,  and  Hapgood  —  Elementary  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.     Personal  Hygiene.    Emergencies. 

11  Se.,  41  Ju.,  66  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  13  Sc.    Total  139. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  whereby 
the  Faculty  may,  under  certain  conditions,  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instruction  gratuitoasly  or 
for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect.  Dr.  F.  M.  Urban  was 
authorized  to  give,  in  the  first  half-year,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Psychological  Acoustics,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Petrunk^vitch  was 
authorized  to  give,  in  the  second  half-year,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Cytology. 

Some  Changes  in  the  Number  of  Students  Enrolled  in  the  Large 

Lecture  Courses, 

Economics  1,  though  it  had  lost  ninety-one  students  since 
1903-04,  still  contained  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students, 
and  remained  the  largest  elective  course.  Government  1  came 
next,  with  four  hundred  and  thii*ty-one  students,  an  increase  of 
fifty-five  since  1903-04.  Geology  4,  no  longer  counted  toward  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  fell  from  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  to  eighty- 
five,  of  whom  sixty- four  were  members  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  There  was  a  striking  increase  of  numbers  in  the  more 
elementary  courses  in  Anthropology.  Anthropology  1  rose  from 
forty- nine  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  Anthropology  5  from 
thirty-seven  to  seventy-one. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction^  1905. 

The  following  courses  (seventy-one  as  compared  with  fifty-eight 
in  1904)  were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  in  the 
summer  of  1905.     The  abbreviations,  with  the  addition  of  S.S.  for 
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^^  member  of  the  Summer  School,"  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
preceding  list.  A  hand  17  points  to  each  course  that  may  be 
counted  toward  a  degree:  — 

Greek. 

A.  Prof e«0or  A.  G.  Lbacock  (PhillipB-Exeter  Academy) .  —  Course  for  Teachers. 

5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  Total  0. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Gulick.  —  Homer.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  S.  S.    Total  2. 
Classical  Archaeolosy* 

Dr.  G.  H.  Chasb.  —  History  of  Ancient  Art.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
1  R.,  2  8e.,  5  Jn.,  4  So.,  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  S  S.  S.    Total  80. 

Latin. 

A,  Asst.  Professor  Rand.  —  Greneral  Coarse  for  Teacliers.    5  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  28  S.  S.    Total  28. 

fff^  B.  Asst.  Professor  Rand.  —  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  S.  S.    Total  11. 

English. 

A,  Mr.  P.  G.  Cablbton.  —  English  Composition  (elementary  coarse).  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  24  S.  S.    Total  25. 

JB,  Mr.  R.  P.  Uttbr.  —  English  Composition  (adyanced  coarse) .  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  .  25  S.  S.    Total  25. 

C,  Mr.  W.  B.  Pabkeb.  —  English  Composition  (second  advanced  coarse). 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  16  S.  S.    Total  16. 

Associate  Professor  F.  W.  Rbtnolds  (Uniy.  of  Utah).  —  College  Admission  Re- 
qnirements  in  English.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.    41  S.  S.    Total  41. 

KP^Dr.  C.  F.  Bbowic.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Grammar. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  14  S.  S.    Total  17. 

Dr.  H.  ds  W.  FuLLEB.  —  Shakspere.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

9  S.  S.     Total  9. 

Mr.  CopBLAiCD.  —  English  Literatnre  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  24  S.  S.    Total  24. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Beown.  —  English  Literatnre  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry,  from  the 
pnblication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Tennyson.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  16  S.  S.    Total  16. 

Public  Speaking,  Platform  Reading,  Voice  Training. 

A.  Mr.  WiLLABD.  —  Deyelopment  of  the  Voice.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  R.,  1  Law,  18  S.  S.     Total  20. 

B.  Asst.  Professor  Wintbb  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Ltman.  —  Platform  Reading  and  Oral 

Discnssion.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  8  8.  S.     Total  9. 

C.  Asst.  Professor  Wintbb  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Ltmak.  —  Platform  Speaking.    5  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  6  S.  S.    Total  7. 
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German. 

A.  Mr.  Grosbmann.  —  Composition  and  Conversation ;  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing German.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Jn.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  15  S.  S.     Total  20. 

French. 

A,  Mr.  W.  B.  Snow.  —  Intermediate  French  Course  for  Teachers.     5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.  1  R.,  10  S.  8.    Total  11. 

Phonetics. 

Professor  Grahdoent.  —  Elementary  Coarse.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Italian. 

Professor  Gbandoent.  —  Coarse  in  Dante.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Jn.,  1  So.    Total  2. 

Spanish. 

Asst.  l^ofessor  Fobd. — Introductory  Coarse.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  6  S.  8.    Total  7. 

Asst.  Professor  Fobd.  —  Advanced  Coarse.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  4  S.  S.     Total  6. 

History  and  Goyemment. 

A,  Asst.  Professor  H.  A.  Sill  (Cornell  Univ.) .  —  Roman  History.    5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Law,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  16  S.  S.    Total  90. 

B,  Professor  S.   B.   Habdino   (Indiana  Univ.).  —  Mediaeval    European 
History.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.       1  Law,  2  Sc,  5  S.  8.    Total  8. 

C,  Professor  E.   B.   Gbbenb   (Univ.  of  Illinois).  —  American   History. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Gr.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  11  S.  S.    Total  16. 

Z>.  Dr.  W.  B.  MuNBO.  —  Civil  Government.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  S.  S.     Total  18. 

Philosophy. 

/'Professor  Rotce.  —  General  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  R.,  1  Fr.,  21  S.  S.     Total  88. 


Professor   Rotce.  —  General  History  of  Philosophy.     5  times  a  week, 
V  for  6  weeks.  2  R.,  1  Fr.,  19  S.  S.     Total  22. 

Psychology. 

A.  Dr.  Tbbkbs.  —  Descriptive  and  Experimental  Psychology.  The  Prin- 
ciples, Methods,  and  Values  of  Psychology.  5  times  a  week,  fmr 
6  weeks.  7  S.  S.    Total  7. 

B.  Dr.  Teekes.  —  Comparative  Psychology :  The  Growth  of  Mind  in  the 
Individual,  and  in  the  Race.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

8  S.  S.     Total  8. 
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Education. 

81.  Asst.  Professor  A.  O.  Norton. — The  History  of  Education  since  the 
Twelfth  Centorj.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  1  So.,  10  8.  S.     Total  12. 

82.  Asst.  Professor  A.  O.  Nobtoic.  —  General  Principles  of  Education, 
and  Courses  of  Study.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Ju.,  19  8.  8.     Total  20. 

88.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Organization  and  Administration  of  Schools  and 
School  Systems.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.    1  So.,  22  8.  8.    Total  28. 

Theory  of  Pure  Design. 

Dr.  Ross,  assisted  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Clark  and  E.  O.  Parker.  —  Twelve 
lectures  and  daily  conferences.  Eighteen  hours  a  week  of  experimental 
practice,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  1  Sc,  59  8.  S.     Total  61. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

Dr.  Ross  and  Asst.  Professor  Mowll.  —  Lectures,  with  technical  exercises 
for  teachers  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  for  professional  painters. 
Lectures,  twice  a  week,  for  6  weeks;  eighteen  hours  of  experimental 
practice  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  19  8.  S.     Total  22. 

Architecture. 

Ifr.  Swan.  —  Architectural  Drawing.  Theory  and  Practice.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  2  Sc,  6  S.  8.     Total  9. 

Professor  H.  L.  Warrbn. — Theory  of  Architectural  Design.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  8.  8.    Total  1. 

Professor  H.  L.  Warren.  —  History  of  European  Architecture  to  about  the 
year  1000.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  Law,  1  Ju.,  6  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  8.  8.     Total  16. 

Mathematics. 

SD.  Asst.  Professor  Huntinoton.  —  Advanced  Algebra.  5  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  1  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sc,  8  8.  8.    Total  16. 

8E.  Mr.  J.  K.  Whittbmorb.  —  Solid  Geometry.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc,  6  S.  8.    Total  12. 

8A.  Asst.  Professor  Lovb.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  1  8e.,  1  Ju.,  5  So.,  2  Fr.,  6  Sc,  6  8.  8.    Total  20. 

SB.  Mr.  A.  B.  Fbizbll.  —  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  5  times  a  week,  for 
6  weeks.  ISc,  7S.  8.     Totals. 

8  2.  Asst.  Professor  Huntington.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  Law,  2  Sc,  6  8.  8.    Total  9. 

Astronomy. 

Professor  Willson  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Bbenke.  —  Elementary  Course  in  Prac- 
tical Astronomy.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.      1  Fr.,  2  8.  8.     Total  8. 
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Physics. 

B,  Asst.  Professor  W.  £.  McElfbbsh  (Williams  Coll.)  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Hill. — 
ElemeDtary  Experimental  Physics.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

26  S.  S.     Total  26. 

^I3f^  C.  Dr.   H.   W.   Morse.  —  Advanced  Coarse  in  Experimental  Physics. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  18  8.  S.     Total  18. 

Chemistry. 

Asst.  Professor  Baxtbb  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Wblls.  —  Elementary  Chemistry.    5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  16  S.  S.    Total  16. 

Asst.  Professor  Baxter.  —  QnantitatiYe  Analysis.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  S.  S.    Total  2. 

• 

Professor  A.  S.  Whebleb  (Univ.  of  No.  Carolina).  —  Organic  Chemistry. 
5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  1  So.,  7  S.  S.     Total  8. 

Asst.  Professor  Baxter.  —  Chemical  Research.  5  times  a  week,  for  6 
weeks.  1  6r.,  1  S.  S.  •Total  2*. 

Botany. 

51.  Dr.  R.  G.  LsAvrrT  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnston.  —  Introductory  Course: 
The  Stmctnre,  Physiology,  and  CEcology  of  Flowering  Plants.  5  times  a 
week,  for  6  weeks.      1  R.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Bu.,  10  S.  S.     Total  15. 

52.  Mr.  A.  B.  Plowman. — Advanced  Coarse:  Morphology,  Histology  and 
(Ecology  of  Flowering  Plants.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  S.  S.     Total  9. 

Geology. 

51.  Professor  Shalbb  and  Asst.  Professor  J.  E.  Woodman  (Dalhousie 
Coll.) . — Elementary  course.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  5  times 
a  week,  for  6  weeks.  2  R.,  1  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  5  S.  S.     Total  9. 

52.  Asst.  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth.  —  General  Field  Geology  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  Montana.  1  Gr.,  1  So.,  2  S.  S.     Total  4. 

Geography. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Smith,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Tower.  —  Lectures,  laboratory, 
and  field  work.    5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.         1  Sp.,  8  S.  S.     Total  9. 

Physical  Bdncation. 

Dr.  Sargent  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  theory. 

5  weeks.  78  S.  S.     Total  78. 

Dr.  Sarqent  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  practice. 

6  weeks.  142  S.  S.     ToUl  142. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  the  summer  as  part  of  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Some  of 
them  were  given  at  Squam  Lake,  New  Hampshire:  — 
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Engineering. 

4a.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  —  Plane  Sanreying.   Field  work.  Daily,  6  weeks. 
1  Law,  8  Or.,  1  Se.,  21  Ju.,  27  So.,  11  Fr.,  46  Sc,  9  S.  S.     Total  119. 

4d.  Asst.  Professor  Huohbs.  — Railroad  Surreying.     Daily,  8  weeks. 

1  Law,  8  Gr.,  11  Ju.,  20  So.,  6  Fr.,  41  Sc,  6  8.  S.     Total  86. 

4c.  Asst.  Professor  Hughes.  —  Geodetic  Sorreying.     Daily,  2  weeks. 

1  Law,  9  Ju.,  21  So.,  6  Fr.,  88  Sc,  2  8.  8.     Total  77. 

10a.  Mr.  8.  E.  Whiting,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mabkuam.  —  Chipping,  filing, 
and  fitting.    90  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  8e.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  29  Sc,  2  S.  S.    Total  88. 

106.  Mr.  S.  E.  Whitiico,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Markham.  —  Blacksmithing. 
90  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  28  Sc,  8  S.  S.    Total  88. 

10«.  Mr.  S.  E.  Whiting,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mabkham.  —  Pattern  Making, 
etc.    90  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  27  Sc,  4  S.  S.     Total  38. 

lOe.  Mr.  S.  E.  Whiting,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Markham.  —  Machine-Shop 
Practice.    90  hours.      1  Gr.,  1  Sc,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  28  Sc,  1  S.  S.    Total  86. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  summer  courses  which  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree  have  increased  in  number  and  variety.  The  increase 
results  from  a  vote  of  the  Faculty,  December  20,  1904  :  — 

* '  That  the  Committee  on  Summer  Coui'ses  of  Instruction  be 
requested  to  consider  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
what  additional  courses  in  the  Summer  School  should  be  counted 
for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.' 
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In  January,  1905,  the  Faculty  voted :  — 

"  That  a  student  who  wishes  to  take  a  summer  course  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  it  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  be  required  to 
consult  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  obtain  his 
consent  to  count  it ; 

"  That  a  student  be  required  to  attain  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  a 
summer  course  in  order  to  count  it  for  a  Bachelor's  degree." 

Thus  the  Faculty,  while  encouraging  the  use  of  the  Summer 
School  for  work  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree,  hopes  to  confine 
such  work  to  serious  persons  for  whom,  and  for  whom  only,  the 
Summer  School  is  designed. 

In  February  the  Faculty  voted  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
possibilities  of  summer  courses  :  — 

'*  Credit  will  be  given  to  any  Harvard  students  who  satisfactorily 
accomplish  the  work  of  any  of  the  summer  courses  in  Geological 
Field  Work  announced  in  the  intercollegiate  pamphlet,  in  which  at 
least  five  weeks  are  spent  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor,  and 
who  pass  an  examination  in  Cambridge  under  the  Department  of 
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Geology.  The  appropriate  Dean  should  in  all  cases  be  consulted 
beforehand  in  order  that  a  clear  understanding  may  be  gained  of 
the  conditions  under  which  credit  will  be  given." 

This  arrangement  secures  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  summer 
for  the  study  of  Geology  iu  various  distant  places,  and  secures  it 
without  danger  to  the  standard  of  work. 

Instruction  provided  for  1905-06, 

For  the  first  time  the  couraes  in  Social  Ethics,  though  remaining 
in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy,  are  grouped  by  themselves 
under  a  separate  heading  in  the  announcement  of  courses.  They 
include  a  new  lialf -course  in  Criminology  and  Penology  under  Dr. 
Rogers,  and  a  new  research  course  at  the  School  for  Social  Workers, 
under  Dr.  Brackett. 

The  most  noteworthy  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the  year  is  the 
result  of  the  interchange  of  professors  with  Germany.  Professor 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  the  University  of  I^ipzig,  lectures 
on  Philosophy  of  Natural  Science  (Philosophy  3a*),  Fundamental 
Conceptions  of  Chemistry  (Chemistry  17*),  and  Catalysis  (Chemistry 
18*).  He  also  delivers  the  Ingersoll  Lecture,  and  has  chosen  for 
his  subject  "  Individuality  and  rmmortality." 

The  courses  in  Egyi)tology,  which  were  to  be  inci*eased  in  number, 
are  bracketed  because  of  Assistant  Professor  Lythgoe's  absence. 
The  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  as  varied  and  strong  as  usual. 
Comparative  Philology  suffers  from  the  continued  illness  of  Pro- 
fessor von  Jagemann.  In  the  Department  of  P^nglish,  the  return  of 
Professor  Wendell  revives  his  half-course  in  Th£  Literary  History 
of  America^  and  opens  a  new  course  in  The  Literal^  Origins  of 
English  Literature.  Professor  Baker  offers  to  graduates  a  new  half- 
course  in  The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  Professor  A.  S.  Hill,  who 
has  built  up  the  Department  and,  except  when  absent  for  his  health, 
has  conducted  English  5  from  its  beginning,  retires  from  all  college 
work,  after  thirty-three  years  of  service.  In  German,  the  subjects 
of  the  seminary  courses  are  Mediaeval  Germun  Religious  Drama 
(Professor  Francke),  and  Klopstock  (Assistant  Professor  Walz). 
Courses  in  Netherlandish  (a  half -course  in  Dutch  grammar  and 
the  reading  of  selected  texts,  and  a  half-course  in  the  reading 
of  Netherlandish  literature)  are  offered  for  the  first  time;  the 
instructor  is  Dr.  H.  deW.  Fuller.  In  Comparative  Literature  the 
number  of  courses  is  still  small.  In  History,  Course  27  {European 
History  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries)  is  now  offered 
primarily  to  undergraduates.     Professor  Dennis,  of  the  University 
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of  Chicago,  gives  iialf-courses  in  European  History  in  the  Na^yoleonic 
Period^  and  in  the  History  of  British  India.  In  Government,  the 
return  of  Professor  Stimson  opens  Government  16,  a  full  course  in 
the  Tendencies  of  American  Legislation^  with  an  historical  view  of 
prototypes  in  English  legislation.  Professor  Stimson  offers  also, 
primarily  for  graduates,  a  course  in  American  ComditutionaX  Law : 
a  study  of  constitutional  principles  and  limitations  throughout  the 
United  States,  In  Economics,  Assistant  Professor  Gay  gives  a 
half-course  in  European  Histo)'y  and  Commerce  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century ;  and  Professor  Wambaugh  of  the  Law  School  a  half- 
course  (not  to  be  counted  toward  a  degree)  entitled  A  General 
View  of  Insurance.  In  History  of  Religions,  Professor  G.  F. 
Moore  gives  a  new  half -course  in  Judaism^  from  198  B.C.  to  modem 
times.  In  Philosophy,  Professor  Fenn  of  the  Divinity  School  opens 
his  half -course  in  Theism  to  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  In  Education,  the  return  of  Professor  Hanus  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  A.  O.  Norton  as  Assistant  Professor  have  materially 
strengthened  the  department.  In  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Pope  offers  a 
new  course  in  Landscape  Painting :  its  history  and  principles^  with 
special  reference  to  the  works  of  Turner.  In  Landscape  Architecture, 
Mr.  Shurtleff's  course  in  Details  of  Constncction  appears  in  the 
regular  announcement  for  the  first  time.  In  Music,  Professor  Paine, 
the  father  of  the  Department,  has  retired  after  a  long  service :  his 
courses  are  given  by  Assistant  Professors  Spalding  and  Converse. 
In  Mathematics,  Assistant  Professor  Bouton  offers  a  half-course  in 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry^  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce  a  half -course  in 
Introduction  to  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Mr.  Whittemore  a  half-course 
in  The  Calculus  of  Variations^  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  a  course 
called  Trigonometric  Series^  Introduction  to  Spherical  Hai'monics^ 
and  a  course  in  Methods  of  Mathematical  Physics.  In  Physics  the 
courses  of  research  continue  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 
Forestry  gains  im[K>rtance  from  .the  expansion  of  the  courses  in 
Silviculture,  and  the  appointment  of  two  Assistant  Professors.  In 
Geology,  Professor  Shaler's  elementary  course,  Geology  4,  may 
again  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  is  strengthened  by 
much  laboratory  and  field  work.  In  Mineralogy  and  Petrography, 
Professor  Wolff  offers  a  half-course  in  Advanced  Petrography.  In 
Anthropology,  Dr.  Tozzer  offers  a  new  half-course  in  the  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  of  Central  America. 
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EXAMINATIONS   FOR   ADMISSION  TO   IIARVAUI)   COLLEGE 
AND  THE   LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

In  my  last  report  I  noted  that  Harvard  University  had  become  a 
member  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.      Last  year 
the  advantage  of  membership  to  Harvard  College  was  nearly  or 
quite  lost  because,  in  two  important  departments,  Harvard  College 
had  not  then  accepted  the  examinations  of  the  Board.      As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Mr.  John  Goddai'd  Hart,  has  pointed  out, 
the  ways  of  admission  to  Har\'ard  College  have  become  numerous 
and   complicated.      A   process   which   shall   result   in   a   standard 
equally   high,    but   less  elaborate,   is   much   to   be   desii'ed.      The 
Han-ard  examination  papers  are  prepared  with  no  end  of  labor, 
and,  contrary  to  what  has  been  publicly  asserted  about  them,  they 
are  designed  (beyond  all  other  papere  that  I  have  seen)  to  test 
not  so   much   what  the   student  has   done   as   what  he  can   do. 
Teachers  who  are  not  Harvard  graduates  have  testified  to  the  value 
of  the  Harvard  papers  in  keeping  up,  through  these  days  of  admis- 
sion by  certificate,  the  strength  of  admission  examinations.     ^^I  fit 
my  boys  for  the  Han-ard  examinations,"  said  a  graduate  of  Yale,  the 
head  of  an  impoitant  school,  ^^  and  I  know  that  then  they  can 
get  admitted  anywhere."      Yet  these  papers  have  made  access  to 
Harvai'd  College  unfortunately  difficult  to  many  of  the  persons  who 
most  need  Harvard  College  and  are  most  needed  by  it  —  the  ablest 
youug   men   in   the   public    high    schools   which    cannot    maintain 
sepai'ate   instruction   to  fit  lioys   for  Hai*vard  examinations ;    and 
when  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  achieved  something 
like  uniform  requirements  for  most  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  Harvard  scheme,  in  spite  of  its  varied  options,  seemed  to 
teachers  and  pupils  more  remote  than  ever.     A  large  number  of 
enterprising  boys  from  places  where  Harvard  influence  is  small,  have 
worked  their  way  to  Harvard  College  and  have  not  regretted  their 
effort.     A  larger  number  must  have  been  dissuaded  by  teachers,  by 
parents,  and  by  their  own  doubts  of  success.     For  these  latter  stu- 
dents the  complete  adoption,  as  one  method  of  admission  to  Harvaid 
College,  of  the  examinations  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  will  do  much,  and  will  do  it  without  danger  to  Harvard 
standards.      In  admission  examinations  the  final  question  should 
always  be,  '*Does  this  young  man,  from  what  we  know  through  his 
teachers  and  fix>m  his  total  performance  at  the  examinations,  show 
fitness  to  profit  by  tiie  teaching  of  our  College?"     On  such  a  ques- 
tion  the  papers  of   the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  can 
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throw  almost  or  quite  as  much  light  as  the  Harvard  papers  them- 
eelves.  More  light,  indeed,  if  the  school  that  the  boy  has  attended 
gives  instruction  in  the  requii*ements  of  the  Board,  and  does  not  give 
instruction  in  what  have  been  the  exclusive  requirements  of  Harvard 
College. 

Examination  papers,  especially  in  a  college  with  a  highly  developed 
elective  system,  need  constant  protection  against  the  specialist  who 
makes  them,  and  who  is  prone  to  forget  that  the  persons  for 
whom  they  are  made  are  not,  and  are  not  likely  to  become,  special- 
ists in  his  department.*  In  Harvard  College  the  check  applied 
to  the  specialist  has  been  not  merely  the  occasional  indignation  of 
schoolmasters,  but  the  constantly  outspoken  criticism  of  each  paper 
by  the  authors  of  the  other  papers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
suggests  that  a  further  check  might  well  be  applied  in  the  separation 
of  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  from  the  Committee 
on  Admission,  or  rather,  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Committee  on 
Admission.  He  suggests  that  the  Committee  on  Admission  Exami- 
nations end  its  work  with  the  reading  of  the  examination  books 
in  the  several  Departments,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Admission 
then  consider,  as  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  now 
tries  to  do,  the  total  record  of  each  candidate ;  that  the  members  of 
the  new  Committee,  —  not  primarily  specialists,  — consider  every 
candidate's  total  achievement  in  the  light  of  his  opportunity,  of  his 
record  elsewhere,  and,  if  his  case  seems  doubtful,  in  the  light  also 
of  the  personal  impression  that  he  makes  when  met  face  to  face. 
In  other  words,  the  new  Committee  would  do  on  a  larger  scale  what 
the  Dean  has  long  done  on  a  smaller  one.  Without  authority  to 
change  a  single  examination  mark,  it  would  have,  during  good 
behavior,  absolute  authority  to  admit  or  reject  a  candidate.  More- 
over, its  attitude  would  be  hospitable  ;  it  would  look  toward  reasons 
for  admitting  the  candidate  rather  than  reasons  for  keeping  him  out. 

The  chief  fault  in  schemes  of  admission  requirements  is  their  com- 
plication. It  used  to  be  said  that  any  boy  who  could  understand 
the  Harvard  scheme  of  admission  examinations  ought  to  be  admitted  ; 
and  the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  difficulty  of  uniting  a 
variety  of  schools  and  colleges  (each  with  its  hobby)  in  a  simple 
scheme  for  examinations  is  much  like  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the 

♦  Since  writing  this  sentence,  I  have  read  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Wilgon 
Farnmdf  Head  Master  of  Newark  Academy.  »*The  trouble  is,"  says  Mr. 
Farrand,  *^that  our  requirements  [for  admission  to  colleges]  hare  been  shaped 
by  specialists  whose  interest  has  been  in  the  subject  rather  than  in  the  student.'* 
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Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  a  simple  scheme  for  anything.  In 
this  matter,  to  reach  a  simplifying  cud  by  a  complicating  means, 
inappropriate  as  it  is,  seems  necessary.  The  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  has  done  and  is  doing  great  service  to  school 
and  college  alike ;  and  as  it  grows  stronger,  its  requirements  may 
and  should  become  simple. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   A.B.   IN   THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

Near  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1903-04,  the  Faculty  voted 
to  abolish  the  so-called  Consolation  A.B.,  a  degree  that  had  some- 
times been  awarded  to  graduates  of  other  colleges  whose  work  in 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  had  been  respectable  but  had  fallen 
short  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.M.  By  the  new  vote,  graduate 
candidates  for  the  A.B.  were  required  to  transfer  themselves  to 
Harvard  College  before  Christmas.  A  vote  on  the  proposition  that 
candidates  for  the  A.M.  should  be  required  to  register  themselves  in 
the  Graduate  School  or  in  some  Graduate  Department  of  the 
Univereity,  was  deferred  until  after  the  long  vacation.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth of  October,  the  Faculty  voted  that  — 

"  Undei-graduates  who  have  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  undergraduates  who 
have  completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  course,  may,  in  special  cases,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  School  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  The  special  cases  are  those  of  men  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Graduate  School,  are  likely  to  be  able  to  secure  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  one  year.  The  entire  work  of  such  men  shall  be 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Board.** 

Thus  there  are  still  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the 
Graduate  School ;  but  they  are  persons  nearly  all  of  whose  work  in 
their  year  of  candidacy  for  the  A.B.  is  ultimately  to  be  counted  for 
the  A.M. 

DIVERS    PLANS    FOR    THE    REQUIREMENTS    OF   THE 

DEGREE   OF   A.B. 

At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1903-04  there  were  before  the 
Faculty  so  many  schemes  for  the  revision  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
degree  of  A.B.  is  awarded,  that  the  only  hope  of  clearing  the  docket 
was  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  That  Committee,  known 
as  the  Committee  on   Divers   Plans   for  the  Requirements  of  the 
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Degree  of  A.B.,  repoi*ted  to  the  Faculty,  in  November,  a  three-year 
plan  and  a  four-year  plan :  these  plans  were  alike  in  reverting  to 
the  principle  which  the  Faculty  has  in  late  years  abandoned  —  the 
principle  of  not  counting  additional  courses  passed  in  any  one  year 
toward  the  work  of  a  later  year.     On  December  6  the  Faculty  voted  : 

^^  That  the  Faculty  accepts  the  principle  proposed  by  the  Conunit- 
tee  that,  except  in  case  of  illness  or  other  exceptional  circumstances, 
a  course  passed  in  one  year  in  excess  of  the  number  of  courses 
required  that  year  shall  not  be  carried  over  and  placed  to  the  stu- 
dent's credit  in  a  subsequent  year ;  but  deficiencies  in  one  year  may 
be  made  up  in  a  subsequent  year,  provided  that  the  student  does 
not  work  at  the  rate  of  more  than  six  courses." 

This  vote  of  the  Faculty,  however,  was  left  swinging,  since  both 
plans  of  the  Conmiittee  were  finally  rejected.  Both  plans  were  laid 
on  the  table  in  November,  the  three-year  plan  not  to  be  taken  off, 
the  four-year  plan  to  be  taken  off  in  May  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
fifty-five  to  seventeen. 

EFFORT  TO   RAISE   THE   STANDARD   OF   STUDENTS'   WORK. 

One  sentence  in  the  preamble  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Divers  Plans  for  the  Requirements  of  the  Degree  of  A.B.  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction;  and  on  March  7,  1905, 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  reported  as  follows :  — 

On  November  29,  1904,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  voted 
to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  for  consideration  and 
report,  this  sentence  in  the  preamble  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Divers  Plans  for  the  Requirements  of  the  Degree  of  A.B. :  — 

*'It  will  recommend  further  that  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
consider  the  practicability  of  so  administering  the  courses  of  in- 
struction as  to  secure  from  the  students  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
work,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Instruction  reclassify  such  courses 
as  are  found  to  require  more  work  or  less  work  than  the  normal 
amount." 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  immediately  sent  inquiries  to  all 
the  instructors  of  such  courses  in  the  first  two  groups  as  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  it  has  received  replies  in 
nearly  all  important  cases.     These  replies  indicate  :  — 

(1)  That  it  is  the  general  intention  of  instnictoi*s  to  require  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work  (roughly  nine  hours  a  week,  including  the 
lectures)  in  every  course. 

(2)  That  instructors  in  courses  which  have  been  or  are  regarded 
as  soft  are  in  most  cases  making  the  courses  harder. 

(3)  That  when  the  courses  do  not  require  a  reasonable  amount  of 
work,  the  difficulty  is  nearly  always  inadequate  provision  made  by 
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the  Corporation  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  courses.  This  in- 
adequate provision  may  be  in  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
Assistants,  or  in  Laboratory  facilities,  or  in  any  part  of  the  proper 
equipment  of  a  large  course. 

(4)  That  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  instructors  in  general 
against  the  official  recognition  in  a  large  lecture  course  of  two  kinds 
of  students,  —  those  who  take  the  course  thoroughly,  with  frequent 
tests,  and  those  who  take  it  superficially,  with  nothing  but  the 
lectures  and  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations.  The  proposed 
counting  of  a  course  as  a  whole  course  for  the  thorough  and  as  a  half- 
coiu'se  for  the  superficial  is  not,  in  the  minds  of  most  instructors,  a 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  evil  of  deliberately  uniting  the  two  kinds  of 
students  in  one  lecture-room  and  one  course. 

(5)  That  the  courses  now  demanding  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  time  are  in  healthy  condition,  and  should  not,  except  possibly  in 
a  few  cases,  be  counted  for  more  than  their  present  value. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Committee  has  voted :  — 

(A)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  undesirable  to 
adopt  the  general  principle  of  dividing  the  students  in  large  courses 
into  two  classes,  —  those  who  take  the  courses  for  full  credit,  and 
those  who  take  them  for  half  credit.  The  Committee  believes,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  division  may  rightly  be  made  in  special  cases  at 
the  request  of  the  Departments  concerned. 

(B)  That  though  the  equalizing  of  work  in  the  various  College 
courses  is  not  possible  or  desirable,  and  though  no  theoretical  num- 
ber of  hours  required  can  make  the  work  equal  for  men  of  different 
capacities  and  different  ambitions,  it  is  yet  possible  and  desirable 
for  every  instructor  to  keep  in  mind  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
normal  amount  of  work  in  a  College  course,  including  lectures  and 
recitations,  nine  hours  a  week. 

(C)  That  the  satisfactory  remedy  for  the  soft  lecture  courses  is 
not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  rating  of  courses  differently  for 
different  students,  but  the  pro^^8ion  of  sufficient  tests,  —  a  provision 
which  can  be  brought  about  by  nothing  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
first-rate  assistants. 

On  the  acceptance  of  this  report,  the  Faculty  voted :  — 

"  To  express  to  the  President  and  Fellows  their  opinion  that  with- 
out a  larger  expenditure  upon  assistants  and  other  facilities  for 
instruction,  a  standard  worthy  of  the  College  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  large  lecture  courses." 
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WORK   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  had  a  year  of  exceptional  activity, 
meeting  every  week  for  a  long  period.  Besides  discussing  the  pre- 
amble to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Divers  Plans  for  the 
Requirements  of  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  it  considered  an  interesting 
request  for  the  establishment  of  Saturday  courses  for  teachers, 
inquired  into  an  alleged  evil  in  the  election  by  Seniors  and  Juniors 
of  courses  regularly  open  to  Freshmen,  and  did  its  customary  work 
for  the  announcement  of  courses  of  instruction.  As  to  courses  for 
teachers,  it  was  obliged  to  report :  ^^  The  Committee  thinks  it  inex- 
pedient, in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  University,  to  offer 
Saturday  courses  for  teachers."  As  to  Seniors  and  Juniors  in  Fresh- 
man courses,  it  reported  that,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  Seniors  and  Juniors  registered  in 
courses  regularly  open  to  Freshmen,  it  found  in  the  practice  no  evil 
that  needs  legislation. 

ACnON  ON  THE  NEW  SCHEME  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

THE  DEGREE   WITH  DISTINCTION. 

In  March,  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  on  behalf  of  a  special 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  I'ecommendations  of  Divisions 
and  Departments  concerning  degrees  with  distinction,  presented  a 
report  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty,  and  the  new  scheme  went  into 
operation  at  once.     The  effect  cannot  yet  be  prophesied. 

QUESTIONS   FOR  THE  FACULTY   OF   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 

The  Faculty  has  now  before  it  at  least  two  propositions  for  a 
revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  and  it  is  seldom 
free  from  such  propositions.  It  must  also  consider  early  the  far- 
reaching  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
and  of  Harv'ai-d  College  to  the  new  school  of  Applied  Science  which 
will  be  established  with  the  extraordinary  gift  of  the  late  Gordon 
McKay,  and  the  less  alluring  but  equally  vital  problems  of  Admis- 
sion Examinations.  In  every  one  of  these  questions,  it  should 
strive,  I  earnestly  believe,  for  a  large  simplicity,  and  should  entnist 
details  to  administrative  committees  responsible  to  itself  for  nothing 
but  the  reasonable  exercise  of  full  power.  The  radical  fault  in  its 
schemes,  whether  for  admission  or  for  graduation  or  for  anything 
else,  is,  as  I  have  intimated,  a  detailed  complication  —  the  result  of 
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unwillingness  to  accept  anything  without  minute  information  regard- 
ing every  nook  and  comer  of  it.  Such  information  can  never  be 
thorough,  after  all.  No  scheme  that  concerns  the  lives  of  varied 
human  beings  can  fail  to  reveal,  after  a  short  trial,  new  nooks  and 
new  corners  —  not  merely  unexplored  but  unimagined ;  and  thus  the 
Faculty  finds  itself  hoisted  by  some  of  its  own  petards  which,  from 
their  innocent  appearance,  have  not  been  recognized  as  petards  at 
all.  It  is  therefore  constantly  revising  its  plans,  but  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  simplicity  as  with  a  view  to  unattainable  thoroughness. 
What  it  needs  is  simple  laws  supported  by  thorough  administration. 
In  the  art  of  touching  nothing  that  it  does  not  complicate,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  by  no  means  alone.  Those  persons 
in  charge  of  athletics  have  attempted  a  similar  thoroughness  in  defin- 
ing professionalism  —  with  even  sadder  results.  In  the  relation  of 
one  University  to  another,  whether  for  athletic  purposes  or  for 
academic,  a  crying  evil  is  the  attempt  to  establish  many  elaborate 
rules  that  shall  take  care  of  themselves,  rather  than  a  few  simple  rales 
that  assume  the  service  of  judicious  and  honorable  men  to  take  care 
of  them.  Harvard  University,  always  a  leader  in  many  things,  may 
well  show  its  leadership  in  a  magnanimous  simplicity  of  written  law. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Harvard  College  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  the  time  when  the  lists  were  com- 
piled for  the  Catalogue  of  1904-05  was  two  thousand  and  nine, 
divided  as  follows  :  — 

Seniors 265 

Juniors 442 

Sophomores 610 

Freshmen 545 

Total  number  of  Undergradaates 1862 

Special  Students 147 

Total 2009 

Compared  with  the  registration  at  the  corresponding  time  in  the 
preceding  year,  1903-04,  these  figures  show  a  net  loss  of  sixty-four, 
divided  as  follows  :  — 

Gain.  Loss. 

Seniors 60 

Juniors 17 

Sophomores 20 

Freshmen 11 

Special  Students 10 

27        91 
27 

Net  loss 64 

Most  noteworthy  in  a  study  of  the  tables  of  losses  and  gains 
during  the  last  five  years  is  the  almost  steady  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  registered  in  the  Senior  Class  :  — 

190(M)1.         I»01-a2.        1902-03.         190^-04.        1904-06. 

Number  of  Students  in  College      1992  1983  2109  2073  2009 

Registered  as  Seniors    ....        388  346  381  325  265 

During  the  year  the  following  students  died :  — 

Morton  Wendell  Farrar,  '05,    .  .  .  Died  March  16,  1905. 

James  Greenleaf  Fuller,  '07,    .  .  .  Died  March  30,  1905. 

Walter  LeGrand  Giflford,  '07,  .  .  .  Died  September  23,  1906. 

Robert  Huntington  Jacobs,  '08,  .  .  Died  September  7,  1905. 
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On  the  Commencement  Programme  in  1905  the  names  of  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  students  appeared,  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  —  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  June, 
eighteen  in  March,  —  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  of  these 
two  hundred  and  eleven  were  registered  as  Seniors.  The  registra- 
tion of  the  remainder  is  indicated  in  the  next  table :  — 

On  leaye  of  absence  all  the  jear 85 

On  leaye  of  absence  first  half-year 1 

On  leaye  of  absence  second  half-jear 21 

Gradnate  Students 11 

Registered  in  Law  School •  ^ 

Registered  in  Medical  School 7 

Registered  in  Scientific  School 5 

Special  Students 1 

Registered  in  Sophomore  Class 8 

Registered  in  Junior  Class .   .  17 

140 
To  be  designated  ^'  as  of  1906  *'  in  the  Quinquennial ...    65 

205 

The  next  tables  show  the  losses  and  gains  in  the  three  younger 
classes  between  November,  1904,  and  November,  1905  :  — 


Korember,  1904. 

LOM. 

Gain. 

Norember,  1906. 

Class  of  1906     .   . 
Class  of  1907     .   . 
Class  of  1908     .    . 

(Juniors)           448 
(Sophomores)  610 
(Freshmen)       545 

245 

238 
126 

58 

49 

180 

(Seniors)            251 
(Juniors)            421 
(Sophomores)    599 

609 

282 

Net  loss  in  the  three  classes  between  Not.,  1904, 

*(88  more  than  in  1004) 

and  Not.,  1905,  ...  827 

The  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  students  in  the  classes  as 
given  in  the  last  table  and  the  number  given  in  the  Catalogues  of  the 
corresponding  years  is  caused  by  students  entering  or  withdrawing 
from  classes  after  the  Catalogue  goes  to  press. 


*  In  the  report  of  1903-04  by  a  typogpraphical  error  the  net  loss^  which  should 
haye  been  given  as  294,  was  printed  225.  To  this  is  due  the  apparent  dia- 
crepancj  between  the  tables  of  1904  and  1903. 
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LOSSES. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year  . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .  .  . 
Were  "  dropped  "  and  left  College  .   .    . 

Entered  a  lower  class 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

QAIKS. 

From  higher  classes 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  admitted 

Total  gain 

Net  loss 

Net  gain 


ClSMOf 

Class  of 

cuss  of 

1M«. 

19U7. 

1008. 

17 

29 

48 

207 

40 

22 

5 

81 

14 

10 

108 

86 

6 

85 

11 

245 

288 

126 

6 

10 

102 

35 

11 

•    • 

12 

28 

78 

58 

49 

180 

192 

189 

.  • 

•    • 

•     • 

54 

Total  for 

three 

daseei. 


89 
269 

50 
149 

52 


609 


118 

46 

118 


282 


827 


The  next  table  shows   the  losses  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1904  :  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1904 147 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 18 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 57 

Entered  a  College  class 88 

Total  loss 118 

Reentered  College  as  Special  Students  in  1905    ...  84 

Newly  admitted 117 

Total 161 

Net  gain 4 

The  Freshman  Class  in  1905-06  numbers  fifty-seven  less  than 
that  in  1904-05  :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1906 416 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1906 28 

From  a  higher  class 41 

^'     the  Special  Students 4 

^^     the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 4 

Total 488 
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A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  of  the  precedmg  year  shows 
in  all  categories  diminutions,  only  one  of  which,  the  third,  that  of 
students  dropped  from  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  preceding  year, 
may  be  viewed  with  satisfaction. 

Seventy  candidates,  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  final  exam- 
inations for  admission,  intending  to  postpone  the  remainder  until 
September,  did  not  complete  this  examination  in  September :  three 
of  these  were  transferred  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  post- 
poning candidates,  and  two  took  examinations  over  in  September 
for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School;  of  the  remaining  sixty-five, 
ten  passed  in  so  few  subjects  that  they  were  notified  that  they  must 
take  all  of  their  examinations  over  again  in  September  (eight  of 
these  ten  tried  over  their  examinations)  ;  thirty-five  of  the  sixty- 
five  were  not  allowed  to  try  the  examinations  again,  and  three  were 
allowed  to  become  preliminary  candidates  in  September.  Thirty- 
four,  rejected  in  June,  took  their  examinations  again  in  September ; 
seven,  rejected  in  June,  were  allowed  to  become  postponers;  one, 
rejected  in  June,  was  allowed  to  become  a  preliminary  candidate  in 
September ;  and  five,  who  registered  as  postponing  candidates  but 
who  passed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  entitle  them  to 
admission,  were  allowed  to  change  their  registration,  and  received 
admission  certificates.  Eight,  who  took  examinations  for  Harvard 
College,  were  later  admitted  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
nine,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Scientific  School,  were  after- 
wards admitted  to  Harvard  College.  Fourteen,  who  presented 
themselves  as  final  candidates,  were  allowed,  after  the  examina- 
tions, to  count  a  part  of  the  examinations  they  had  passed  for  a 
preliminary  certificate.  One,  rejected  in  June,  was  changed  to 
a  postponing  candidate  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School;  and 
eleven  boys,  exceptional  cases,  were  allowed  to  add  to  a  preliminary 
certificate. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-three  candidates,  fifty-six  less  than  in 
1904,  took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  four  hundred  and  fifty- four  had  preliminary  certificates  (among 
these  were  eleven  who,  for  special  reasons,  had  divided  their  exami- 
nations among  three  years,  ten  completing  their  examination  in  June, 
and  one  in  September)  ;  fifty-one  divided  the  examinations  between 
June  and  September ;  twenty-seven  took  all  of  their  examinations 
in  June;  twenty-five  took  all  in  September;  thirty-six  who  had  a 
preliminary  certificate  divided  their  Final  Examinations  between 
June  and  September. 
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Admitted. 

Admitted  "Clear." 

B^ected. 

June 

September 

ToUl 

887 
121 

508 

198 
26 

224 

56 
29 

85 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  candidates,  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven  offered  ancient  history  rather  than  modern ;  sixty, 
modem  rather  than  ancient ;  fifty-six,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  fif- 
teen, ancient  and  advanced  European ;  seven,  modem  and  advanced 
European;  one,  ancient  and  the  history  of  a  period;  and  seven, 
neither. 

The  next  table  shows,  in  order  of  the  number  of  choices,  the 
offerings  of  advanced  subjects :  Latin  as  usual  holds  the  first  place. 


1908. 

1M4. 

1906. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

French. 

French. 

French. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

German. 

German. 

German. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

History. 

History. 

History. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 

f  Physics. 

I  Meteorology. 

Physics. 
Meteorology. 

Meteorology. 
Astronomy. 

r  Astronomy. 
I  Connterpoint. 

The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoing  table  is 
based:  — 


Number  of  c»ndidatei  oflbring 


Advanced  Greek 

Advanced  Latin 

Advanced  German 

Advanced  French 

Advanced  History 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Advanced  Algebra 

Advanced  Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology      

Counterpoint 


1008. 


279 

504 

182 

844 

78 

100 

85 

51 

4 

6 

2 


Per  cent. 

46.12 

88.31 

80.08 

56.86 

12.89 

16.53 

14.05 

8.50 

.66 

.99 

.88 


1004. 


281 

511 

204 

385 

90 

121 

122 

64 

6 

4 

o 


Per  cent. 

48.30 

78.74 

31.43 

59.82 

13.87 

18.64 

18.80 

9.86 

.92 

.62 

.77 


1906. 


258 

480 

208 

372 

77 

113 

114 

49 

4 

2 

4 

2 


Per  cent. 

43.51 

80.94 

34.28 

62.73 

12.98 

19.06 

19.22 

8.26 

.67 

.34 

.67 

.34 
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The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure (A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  candidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only :  — 


(A) 

BLEMEKTART   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

History  (Ancient)    .... 
History  (Modem)    .... 

Algebra  

Greometry 

Plane  Geometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy 

Harmony 


ADVANCED    STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

History 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Algebra  

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

Counterpoint 


1900. 


10.2 
4. 
6. 

17.86 
7.6 
8.2 
7.44 

14. 

24. 

26.60 

18.44 

12. 

11. 

20. 


13.16 
23.45 
30. 
26.47 
41.66 
23.86 
22.58 
41.17 
37.5 
100. 
60. 


1001. 


9.42 

8.18 

8.91 

16.67 

7.05 

10.46 

16.54 

14.97 

7.06 

16.88 

17.07 

10.82 

33.83 

50. 


12.96 
21.74 
31.21 
27.67 
46.1 
28.86 
27.78 
48. 
71.43 
.00 
100. 


1903. 


6.25 

3.16 

5.91 

17.82 

7.71 

12.14 

16.67 

10.44 

13.83 

21.86 

17.97 

6.90 

64.29 

27.27 


11.04 
27.36 
31.85 
22.19 
36.37 
26.77 
41.6G 
56.34 
100. 
66.67 
.00 


1903. 


8.43 

3.55 

6.77 

11.19 

7.09 

10.71 

6.49 

10.70 

11.11 

17.03 

14.38 

11.11 

57.89 

50. 


9.82 
20.42 
28.57 
26.29 
42.31 
23. 
44.71 
19.61 
75. 
66.67 
.00 


1904. 


3.86 

8.61 

7.45 

16.61 

9.69 

7.65 

8.75 

11.20 

9.83 

17.05 

14.88 

18.88 

28.57 

80.77 


9.25 
27.01 
37.75 
21.04 
87.78 
33.06 
37.70 
60. 
66.67 
60. 
20. 


1906. 


7.24 

2.56 

12.59 

16.88 

10.52 

5.56 

6.49 

12.69 

34.69  ♦ 

16.89 

18.81 

5.59 

18.75 

100 

21.43 

8.14 

80.21 

88.99 

21.51 

49.85 

37.17 

50.88 

44.90 

25. 

100. 

.00 

.00 


As  usual  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  percentages  is  in  the  subjects 
offered  by  fewest  candidates. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  candidates  (thirty  less  than  in  1904) 
took  Preliminary  Examinations ;  of  these,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  (forty-three  less  than  in  1904)  received  certiflcates  (Table  C). 

There  were  also  two  candidates  who  combined  Board  Examina- 
tions with  those  of  Harvard  College :  one,  eight  points  (4  Board)  ; 
one,  fourteen  points  (6  Board). 
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(B) 


English 

Greek 

Latiii 

German     .... 

French 

History  (Ancient) 
History  (Modem) 
Algebra  .... 
Geometry  .... 
Plane  Geometry  . 

Physics 

Chemistry     .   .   . 

Physiography  .  . 
Anatomy,  etc.  .  . 
Harmony  .... 


rUDIES. 

1904. 

1906. 

5.60 

10.91 

13.22 

11.49 

21.62 

80.17 

29.78 

30.06 

22.98 

26.83 

14.24 

12.28 

17.07 

15.15 

28.18 

82.08 

16.28 

♦45.95 

25.26 

24.65 

17.94 

16.85 

17.22 

7.19 

30.77 

20. 

36.86 

100. 

.00 

28.08 

ADYANOXD   STUDIES. 


Greek     .   .    .   . 

Latin 

German  .  .  . 
French  .  .  .  . 
History  .  .  .  . 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Solid  Geometry 
Algebra  .  .  .  . 
Physics  .  .  .  . 
Astronomy  .  . 
Meteorology  .  . 
Counterpoint .  . 


1906. 


9.56 

8.70 

28.75 

81.78 

44.51 

40.59 

26.91 

27.78 

88.64 

58.52 

34.78 

38.89 

89.82 

51.79 

58.38 

58.66 

66.67 

25. 

50. 

100. 

20. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

(C) 


Eight  pointo 82 

Nine       **      4 

Ten        «*      70 

Eleven 4 

Twelve  "      90 

Thhrteen  pointo 3 


Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 


<< 


(( 


t< 


<i 


ki 


<( 


99 

6 

46 

20 

7 
18 


Twenty-one  pointo 2 

Twenty-two      "      5 

Twenty-three    '*      2 

Twenty-four     **      2 

Less  than  eight  pointo 9 

Received  certificates 469 

Failed 160 

Total  number  of  candidates 629 

The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  failure  in  Preliminary 
Studies :  — 


*  Eleven  who  failed  in  Geometry  (three  pointo)  were  allowed  credit  for  Plane 
Geometry  (two  pointo) . 
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KLEMENTART. 

1004.  1906. 

EngrUsh 27.84  61.03 

Greek 9.19  8.98 

Latin 36.78  39.20 

German 30.05  27.28 

French 25.55  28.77 

HiBtory  (Ancient)     .    .  22.76  22.81 

History  (Modern)    .    .  35.29  26.09 

Algebra 24.19  25.15 

Geometry 34.62  59.26tt 

Plane  Geometry    .   .   .27.09  34.94 

Phyiics 17.21  22.80 

Chemistry 9.43  4.65 

Physiography     ....  40.  .OOf 

Anatomy,  etc OOf      .OO** 

Harmony 00*      .OOf 


▲DTAirCKD. 

1904.        190ft. 

Greek 86.86    88.88 

Latin 54.72    50. 

German 20.41    80. 

French 85.20    86.54 

History 50.      100. 

Log.  and  Trig 88.88    52.94 

Solid  Geometry  ....    88.46    66.67 

Algebra 40.        27.78 

Physics •lOO.      Not«rd 

Astronomy *100.      Noto^d 

Meteorology NotolPd 


In  printing  statistics  of  '^  Credits  "  won  at  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  ^'  Credits"  won  this  year  at 
Final  Examinations ;  (B)  those  won  this  year  and  some  earlier  year 
by  the  final  candidates  of  this  year;  and  (0)  those  won  this  year 
at  Preliminary  Examinations  :  — 


iA) 


ELBMENTART    STUDIES. 


English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French     

History  (Ancient)      .   . 
History  (Modem)      .   . 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry     .   .   . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physiography      .... 

Anatomy,  etc 

Harmony 


ADTA.NGBD   STUDIES. 


June. 

Sept. 

15 

1 

2 

0 

16 

3 

24 

2 

4 

1 

13 

2 

3 

0 

31 

8 

4 

1 

18 

0 

89 

10 

29 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

251 

29 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry  .... 

Algebra    

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

Connterpoint 


18 

88 

18 

12 

0 

14 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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Sept 


2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


18 


t  Two  candidates  only.  *  One  candidate  only.         •♦  Five  candidates  only. 

ft  Four  who  failed  in  Geometry  (three  points)  were  allowed  credit  in  Plane 
Geometry  (two  points) . 
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(*) 


BLBMBHTAXT. 


English     .... 

Greek 

Ladn 

Qerman  .... 
French  .... 
Hiftory  (Ancient) 
History  (Modem) 
Algebra  .... 
Geometry  .  .  . 
Plane  Geometry 
Physics  .... 
Chemistry  .  .  . 
Physiography  .  . 
Anatomy,  etc. 
Harmony      .   .    . 


18 

39 

56 

58 

18 

48 

4 

141 

6 

88 

188 

88 

2 

0 

1 


JkDYjkNCBD. 


Greek 

Latin 

German 

French      

History 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Algebra     

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

Counterpoint 


20 

41 

80 

14 

1 

17 

7 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 


140 


(O) 


BLBMBNTJkBT. 


English     .... 

Greek 

Latin 

German     .... 
French      .... 
History  (Ancient) 
History  (Modem) 
Algebra     .... 
Geometry     .   .   . 
Plane  Geometry 
Physics    .... 
Chemistry     .   .   . 
Physiography  .   . 
Anatomy,  etc. 
Harmony  .... 


7 

89 

48 

81 

18 

27 

8 

117 

1 

18 

21 

7 

0 

0 

1 


JkDYjkNCBD. 


Greek  .... 
Latin  .... 
German  .  .  . 
French  .  .  . 
History  .  .  . 
Log.  and  Trig. 
Solid  Geometry 
Algebra  .  .  . 
Physics  .  .  . 
Astronomy  .  . 
Meteorology     . 


1 
8 
12 
7 
0 
2 
1 
7 
0 
0 
0 


88 


At  the  June,  1905,  meeting,  the  Committee  on  Admission  Exam- 
inations made  a  tentative  step  in  a  new  direction.  Until  then  its 
policy  had  been  to  detennine  a  candidate's  admission  or  rejection  at 
the  time  he  presented  himself  for  final  examinations.  Under  this 
policy  practically  every  candidate,  both  schoolmasters  and  candi- 
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dates  had  come  to  understand,  who  succeeded  in  passing  examinations 
amounting  to  twenty  points  was  admitted ;  he  who  passed  in  less 
was  likely  to  be  rejected  unless  there  were  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  his  case.  The  practical  results  of  this  policy  were,  in  the  one 
<case,  the  admission  of  a  student  whose  heavy  conditions  impeded 
his  College  work  (few  boys  once  admitted  are  willing  to  give  the 
summer  to  hard  work  for  the  removal  of  conditions)  ;  in  the  other, 
the  imposition  of  too  heavy  a  burden  of  summer  work  upon  the  can- 
didate who,  trying  again  for  admission  in  September,  was  required 
to  abandon  the  entire  results  of  his  June  examinations.  In  view 
of  these  two  sorts  of  cases  the  Committee  made  a  very  small 
experiment:  eleven  candidates,  ^^line  cases,"  were  told  that  they 
would  be  admitted  if  they  passed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  additional 
points  in  September.  By  this  was  meant  that  they  should  try  by 
September  examinations,  either  in  subjects  in  which  they  had  failed 
or  in  new  subjects  (in  almost  every  case  the  former),  to  secure  the 
twenty-six  points  necessary  for  admission  without  conditions.  Ten 
of  the  eleven  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  September, 
improved  their  records,  and  were  admitted,  —  the  better  prepared 
successfully  to  carry  on  their  College  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  results  of  examina- 
tions taken  over  by  the  ten  students  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  and  by  postponing  candidates  who  took  advantage  of  the 
new  rule,  first  operative  in  1905,  whereby,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Dean,  a  postponing  candidate  may  under  certain  circumstances 
take  over  in  September  examinations  in  which  he  failed  in  June :  — 

Elementary. 


English    .   .    .   . 

Latin 

German  .  .  .  . 
French  .  .  .  . 
Ancient  History 
Modern  History 
Algebra  .  .  .  . 
Plane  Greometry 
Geometry  .  .  . 
Physics  .  .  .  . 
Chemistry  .    .    . 


Failed. 

Passed. 

2 

5 

4 

12 

2 

5 

2 

10 

1 

6 

0 

2 

5 

6 

4 

♦11 

1 

0 

4 

5 

1 

1 

Total. 


7 

16 

7 

12 
7 
2 
11 
15 
1 
9 
2 


*  One  took  Geometry  in  Jane. 
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Advamcbd. 


Greek  .... 
liEtin  .... 
German  .  .  . 
French  .  .  . 
History  .  .  . 
liOgarithms 
Algebra  .  .  . 
Solid  Geometry 


0 

2 

4 

14 

8 

2 

6 

8 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

46 

98 

2 
18 
5 
14 
4 
1 
4 
2 


189 


The  number  of  postponing  candidates  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  new  provision  was  not  large,  probably  because  comparatively 
few  had  noticed  the  change  imbedded  in  the  great  amount  of  detail 
that  complicates  the  rules  governing  admission ;  but  if  from  an  ex- 
periment with  so  few  of  its  members  a  class  can  enter  College  with 
ninety-three  less  conditions  than  under  the  old  rules,  the  question 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  thorough  revision  of  our  rules, 
whereby  they  shall  be  made  simpler  and  more  flexible,  is  certainly 
pertinent.  The  steadily  increasing  number  of  requests  from  teachers 
for  exceptions  to  the  rules  is  but  another  argument  to  the  same 
point. 

In  June,  1904,  Harvard  became  a  member  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations 
was  ^^  authorized  to  use  its  discretion  in  accepting  the  examinations 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  place  of  a  part  of  the 
Harvard  examinations  for  admission."  It  was,  however,  understood 
that  the  Harvard  examiners  should  read  and  grade  anew  all  of  the 
books  submitted. 

After  the  Departments  had  been  consulted  by  the  Committee,  a 
circular  was  issued  to  the  schools  announcing  that  Board  examina- 
tions might  be  substituted  for  Harvard  examinations  in  the  following 
subjects:  Elementary  —  English,  Greek,  German,  French,  Ancient 
History,  Physics ;  Advanced  —  French  and  History.  This  list, 
maimed  as  it  was,  nevertheless  served  a  few  boys,  and  the  addition 
of  Elementary  Latin  and  Mathematics  for  1906  will  greatly  increase 
its  efficiency ;  but  not  until  Harvard  accepts  freely  the  Board  exam- 
inations can  the  College  and  the  Scientific  School  profit  from  them 
as  they  ought.  The  Board  is  a  conservative  body,  the  most  effective 
union  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  that  has  yet 
been  devised.    Its  I'equirements  are  based  upon  the  recommendations 
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of  expert  and  learned  bodies,  and  are  not  hastily  or  thoughtlessly 
amended;  its  examinations  are  conducted  with  ^'dignity  and  se- 
curity" ;  the  reading  and  the  grading  of  the  books  are  administered 
with  care.  To  accept  the  Board  examinations  freely  would  relieve 
Harvard  of  the  considerable  expense  of  maintaining  examinations 
outside  of  Cambridge.  Finally,  the  great  number  of  places  at  which 
the  Board  examinations  are  held  gives  it  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
youth  of  the  country  such  as  no  single  college  can  hope  to  attain. 
By  accepting  its  examinations  Harvard  can  make  its  instruction 
accessible  to  boys  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country  who  other- 
wise would  never  think  of  taking  the  long  journey  to  reach  a  place 
where  Harvard  conducts  its  own  examinations. 

It  seems  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  Departments  should, 
if  necessary,  in  view  of  the  manifest  advantages  to  be  obtained, 
make  some  concessions  of  individual  preferences.  To  insist  upon  a 
requirement  different  in  details  from  that  of  any  other  college, 
involving  in  schools  the  institution  of  a  special  class  for  ^Hhose 
preparing  for  Harvard,"  impedes  not  only  the  school  but  also  the 
College.  The  chief  object  of  admission  examinations  is  not  so 
much  to  ascertain  whether  every  detail  of  a  minutely  outlined  course 
of  studies  has  been  covered  as  to  determine  whether  a  candidate 
is  sufficiently  developed  intellectually  to  undertake  successfully  the 
work  of  the  College. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  for  the  year  were  Pro- 
fessors Willson,  C.  P.  Parker,  Gardiner,  Coolidge,  Hurlbut,  John- 
son, Ward,  Gulick,  Palache,  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Woodworth;  Messrs. 
Cram,  Hart,  Whittemore,  and  Lyman. 

During  the  year  two  students  were  dismissed  for  deliberate  cheat- 
ing and  lying,  and  four  were  suspended,  two  (one  was  subsequently 
allowed  to  withdraw)  for  taking  unauthorized  vacations,  and  two  for 
handing  in  written  work  not  their  own.  The  Board  closed  the 
probation  of  twenty- five  students,  all  of  whom  had  unsatisfactory 
records  both  of  attendance  and  of  scholarship  and  had  been  warned, 
most  of  them  repeatedly,  both  by  the  Recorder  and  by  the  Dean. 
In  the  cases  of  four,  other  matters  of  minor  College  discipline  were 
involved. 

The  number  of  scholars  who  won  a  position  in  the  First  Group  on 
the  work  of  the  year  1904-05  was  forty-eight,  of  whom  thirty-seven 
held  stipendiary  scholarships,  and  eleven,  honorary. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Board  adopted  the 
definite  policy  of  requiring  every  student  to  maintain  throughout  the 
year  a  satisfactory  record  in  his  studies,  meaning  by  ^^satisfactory" 
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such  grades  at  the  November,  the  mid-year,  and  the  April  examina- 
tions as,  had  they  been  final,  would  have  won  him  promotion. 
Every  student  whose  record  fell  below  this  very  moderate  standard 
was  treated  (unless  there  were  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  case) , 
so  far  as  possible,  as  he  would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  year :  he 
was  not,  of  course,  dropped  to  a  lower  class,  but  he  was  placed  on 
probation.  This  action  naturally  resulted  in  a  much  freer  use  of 
probation  than  heretofore,  and  many  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
number  of  students  on  probation  were  in  circulation.  As  the  Board 
adopted  the  natural  corollary  of  its  position,  —  that  a  student  should 
be  restored  to  regular  standing  as  soon  as  his  record  warranted  this, 
—  the  number  of  students  on  probation  was  constantly  shifting  as 
the  returns  from  instnictors  enabled  the  Board  to  consider  completed 
records.  Accurate  figures  of  the  exact  time  when  the  proportion  of 
students  on  probation  was  highest  cannot  be  secured  without  an 
unwarranted  expenditure  of  clerical  labor,  but  from  figures  submitted 
by  the  Recorder,  the  best  judge  in  this  matter,  the  percentage  of 
Freshmen  did  not  at  the  highest  exceed  twenty -three,  while  in  the 
whole  four  classes  it  was  not  above  fourteen. 

The  logical  and  just  position  of  the  Board  met  with  opposition, — 
much  from  students  with  low  records,  some  from  the  less  thoughtful 
parents,  both  of  whom  maintained  that  the  ^^  punishment"  was  too 
severe.  It  is  true  that  ^^  probation  means  serious  danger  of  separa- 
tion from  College,"  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  leaves  the  decision 
of  the  question  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  student :  it  is  his  chance 
to  prove  his  right  to  keep  his  connection  with  the  College.  By  for- 
bidding such  a  student  to  represent  his  College  or  his  class,  or  to 
take  pail  in  public  performances  or  contests,  the  rule  requires  him 
to  put  his  studies  ahead  of  all  other  interests.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
this,  —  the  subordination  of  studies  to  athletics,  work  on  college 
papers,  theatiicals,  club  life,  even  philanthropic  and  religious 
interests  —  these  and  many  other  avocations,  all  excellent  and  be- 
coming if  only  properly  adjusted  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Col- 
lege, —  that  keeps  the  Recorder's  and  the  Dean's  offices  busy.  For 
many  years  the  general  understanding  of  the  Faculty  has  been  that 
an  instructor  may  demand  from  the  student  two  hours  of  prepara- 
tion for  every  hour  of  class-room  work,  or,  generally  speaking,  nine 
hours  a  week  per  course  in  lectures  or  recitations  and  preparation 
outside  the  class-room.  A  student,  therefore,  electing  the  prescribed 
number  of  courses  should  work  between  six  and  seven  hours  a  day. 
Last  year  a  large  number  of  students  summoned  to  the  office  for 
unsatisfactory  records  were  questioned  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
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time  they  spent  on  their  courses.  Naturally,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  were  not  likely  to  underestimate  this.  All  spoke  with 
admirable  frankness.  Their  answers  uniformly  supported  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction.  The  replies  to 
the  question,  ^^Do  you  work  on  an  average  seven  hours  a  day?" 
may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  answer  of  a  single  Freshman,  ^^  No; 
nobody  that  I  know  of  works  seven  hours  a  day" ;  —  and  the  com- 
ment of  a  Senior  on  this  answer,  ^^  I  am  sorry  that  he  said  it,  but  I 
think  he  told  the  truth  about  us."  Seven  hours  a  day  for  the 
serious  business  of  college  are  not  too  many  to  ask  of  healthy  young 
men,  able  to  pass  the  admission  examinations ;  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  students  feel,  or  rather  maintain,  that  they  are  ^^  really 
working  hard  "  if  during  the  weeks  of  lectures  and  recitations  they 
give  on  an  average  four  or  five  hours  a  day  to  college  engagements 
and  to  study.  To  hold  such  men,  therefore,  to  regularity  in  attend- 
ance and  the  maintenance  of  '^  promotion  rank  "  is  the  plain  duty  of 
any  governing  board. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  give  to  serious  students  doing  good  work 
every  encouragement  and  all  freedom  consistent  ^^  with  the  collective 
interests  of  the  classes  or  sections  to  which  they  belong  "  is  even 
more  to  be  desired.  Toward  this  end  the  Faculty  made  great  pro- 
gress when  it  adopted  the  new  requirements  for  a  degree  with  dis- 
tinction (the  first  draft  of  these  considered  by  the  Faculty  was  printed 
last  year  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty)  which,  in  1908,  go 
wholly  into  effect  as  the  only  method  of  obtaining  such  a  degree. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  rules  is  best  stated  in  the  preface  to  them 
prepared  by  the  Committee :  — 

New  Rules. 

*'It  is  the  object  of  the  new  arrangement  to  lead  the  under- 
graduate to  feel  that  under  the  elective  system  he  has  the  great 
opportunity  of  doing  in  College  at  least  some  one  piece  of  advanced 
work  with  such  thoughtfulness,  such  careful  study,  and  such  atten- 
tion to  detail  that  the  training  thus  gained  will  be  of  benefit  to  him 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  his  later  pursuits  in  life.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty  every  undergraduate  of  superior  ability  should 
look  to  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  or 
related  subjects  as  a  natural  part  of  his  undergraduate  career. 

*' Yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Faculty  intends  to  call  for 
anything  like  original  research  on  the  part  of  undergraduates,  or  for 
the  passing  of  examinatious  similar  to  those  required  for  the  higher 
degrees.  Nothing  is  intended  which  should  put  the  degree  with 
distinction  out  of  the  reach  of  a  student  of  good  ability.  In  fact,  it 
will  be  seen  that  under  the  new  arrangement  the  degree  cum  laude 
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(but  not  magna  cum  laude)  may  still  be  obtained  on  general  studies, 
though  the  courses  which  the  candidate  takes  may  no  longer  be 
wholly  elementary. 

^^  Candidates  for  the  degree  with  distinction  in  a  subject  or  related 
subjects  may  obtain,  at  an  early  stage,  the  advice  of  the  appropriate 
Division,  Department,  or  Conunittee,  so  that  their  courses  may  be 
chosen  and  their  work  carried  on  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
educational  plan.  The  degree  cum  laude  or  magiia  cum  laude  will 
be  given  to  such  candidates  according  to  the  excellence  of  their 
performance.  Finally,  it  is  provided  that  candidates  for  this  degree 
may  record  themselves  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College, 
who  will  thereafter  trust  them  with  greater  responsibility  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  ordering  of  their  College  work. 

^^  A  Commencement  Part  is  assigned  to  every  student  recommended 
for  a  degree  with  distinction  :  an  Oration  to  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
summa  cum  laude^  a  Dissertation  to  a  candidate  for  a  degree  m^gna 
cum  laude^  and  a  Disquisition  to  a  candidate  for  a  degree  cum  laude. 
The  words  Oration j  DiaaertcUiony  and  Diaquiaition  indicate  merely 
the  grade  of  distinction  in  the  degree,  and  do  not  imply  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  Commencement  Parts. 

Votes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

*'  1.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Distinction  is  awarded 
in  two  grades,  ctim  land£  and  magna  cum  laude,* 

^^2,  Cum  laude  on  General  Studies.  A  candidate  is  recommended 
for  the  degree  cum  laude  who  has  obtained  grade  A  or  B  in  nine 
elective  courses,  but  courses  regularly  open  to  Freshmen  count  for 
this  purpose  only  as  half-courses.  He  must  have  obtained  a  grade 
above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  remaining  work,  that  being  the 
standard  now  required  for  the  degree  without  distinction. 

^^3.  Cum  laude  on  a  Subject  or  Related  Subjects.  A  candidate 
is  recommended  for  the  degree  cum  laude  who  has  completed  a 
considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  or  related 
subjects,  and  who  has  been  recommended  on  the  ground  of  this 
work  to  the  Faculty  by  a  Division  or  a  Department,  or  by  a  Special 
Committee  t  appointed  by  the  Faculty  for  this  purpose.  He  must 
have  obtained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  remaining 
work,  that  being  the  standai*d  now  required  for  the  degree  without 
distinction. 

*'  4.  Magna  cum  laude,  A  candidate  otherwise  qualified  for  the 
degree  cum  laude  on  a  subject  or  related  subjects  is  recommended 
for  the  degree  magna  cum  laude  who  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Faculty  for  this  degree  by  a  Division  or  a  Department  or  by  a  Spe- 
cialCommittee  on  the  ground  of  high  distinction. 

5.   The  subject  or  related  subjects  in  which  the  degrees  cum 
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*'  *  It  is  understood  that  nothing  in  these  votes  shall  prevent  the  award  of  a 
degree  gumma  cum  laude  in  an  extraordinary  case. 

'^  t  £.  g.j  the  Committee  on  Honors  in  Literature,  which  will  recommend  a 
candidate  on  studies  in  related  subjects." 
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latide  and  magna  cum  laude  are  conferred  under  sections  8  and  4 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  diploma  and  on  the  Commencement 
Programme. 

^^6.  A  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  the  degree  with  distinction 
in  a  subject  or  related  subjects  may  nevertheless  receive  the  degree 
without  distinction  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Division,  Depart- 
ment, or  Committee  concerned. 

^^7.  A  student  intending  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
with  distinction  on  a  subject  or  related  subjects  will  record  his  name 
at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Harvaixl  College.  This  he  may  do  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year,  or  at  any  time  not 
later  than  Noveml)er  1st  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he  expects 
to  receive  the  degree ;  but  a  Division,  Department,  or  Special  Com- 
mittee may  fix  as  the  latest  date  in  its  own  case  a  time  earlier  than 
November  1st  of  that  year. 

*^8.  A  student  who  records  himself  as  intending  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  with  distinction  on  a  subject  or  related 
subjects  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  upon  a  List  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Sophomore  year,  providing  he  has  not  fallen  below  C 
during  his  Freshman  year,  or  at  any  later  time  when  he  has  satisfied 
the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  that  he  is  fit  to  have  his  name  placed 
upon  the  List ;  and  any  student  who  has  been  in  one  of  the  first  two 
groups  of  scholarship  holders  during  any  year  is  entitled  to  have  his 
name  placed  upon  the  List  during  the  succeeding  year.  The  name 
of  any  student  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  List  at  any  time  on 
recommendation  of  the  Department  under  which  he  is  working,  or 
by  the  Dean  after  consultation  with  that  Department,  if  the  student 
fails  to  obtain  or  maintain  after  being  entered  on  the  List  a  standard 
of  scholarship  and  conduct  satisfactory  to  the  Dean. 

'*9.  Students  whose  names  are  on  the  List  will,  except  for 
registration,  be  trusted  by  the  Dean  with  greater  responsibility  and 
discretion  in  the  ordering  of  their  College  work,  so  far  as  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  collective  interests  of  the  classes  or  sections 
to  which  they  belong,  and  will  be  excused  during  their  last  year  in 
College  from  examinations  in  courses  belonging  to  their  subject  or 
related  subjects,  in  case  the  Division  or  Department  under  which 
they  are  working  has  provided  some  other  public  test  than  those 
examinations  as  the  ground  for  its  recommendation." 

From  these  extracts  three  great  advantages  of  the  new  plan  over 
the  old  are  at  once  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  a  student  who  has 
had  *'  a  very  foolish  Freshman  year"  may  still,  by  turning  squarely 
about,  retrieve  himself  and  win  distinction,  —  a  few  unsatisfactory 
grades  in  the  courses  counted  for  his  degree  no  longer  cut  him  off 
from  this :  under  the  old  plan  there  was  little  chance  for  him.  In 
the  second  place,  students  are  invited  to  do  serious  intellectual  work 
during  the  summer  vacation,  a  time  given  up  by  far  too  many  simply 
to  amusement.     In  the  third  place,  the  new  plan  proposes  a  more 
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careful  adjustment  of  courses, — greater  unity  in  the  college  course, 
—  for  even  the  degree  cum  laude  on  General  Studies  distinctly 
encourages  a  student  to  carry  his  work  beyond  the  merely  elementary 
courses  of  a  particular  subject.  Encouragement  in  these  three 
directions  is  of  incalculable  benefit. 

B.  S.  HURLBUT,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sm,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  I  sabmit  to 
you  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  during  this  and 
the  immediately  preceding  academic  year,  their  distribution  in  claases, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  registered  for  the  admission  examinations, 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  tables :  — 

REGISTRATION    BT   CLASSES. 

CUm.  19I»-04.  I90i-<M. 

Fifth-Yew 1 

Fourth-Year 86  92 

Third-Year 80  66 

Second-Year 149  138 

First-Year 114  106 

Specials 180  188 

Totals 648  680 

8PECIAX   STUDENTS. 

Number  of  10M.1U  iftOA.iA& 

years  in  attendance.  iw»-«i.  up«»-w. 

One 70  79 

Two 41  33 

Three 9  13 

Four -.  3 

Totals 180  "188 

REGISTRATION    FOR   ADMISSION   EXAMINATIONS. 

Tear.  Preliminary.  FinaL  TotaL 

1904 Ill  178  883 

1905 98  815  313 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS   IN   FOUR-TEAR   PROGRAMMES. 

Programme.  1903-04.  1004-05. 

ayil  Engineering 72  68 

Mechanical  Engineering 56  67 

Electrical  Engineering 74  84 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 68  67 

Architecture 40  44 

Landscape  Architecture 16  16 

Forestry 7  8 

Chemistry 83  84 

Geology 4  6 

Biology 14  11 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 36  86 

Teachers  of  Science 13  83 

General  Science 186  98 

Totals 548  680 
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From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
eighteen  in  the  total  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School,  as 
compared  with  the  number  registered  in  the  previous  year.  This  loss 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  diminution 
of  twenty-eight  in  the  number  enrolled  in  the  programme  known  as 
Greneral  Science.  It  was  expected  that  with  the  recent  increase  in 
the  requirements  for  entrance  this  programme  would  no  longer  prove 
attractive,  as  students  could  obtain  the  same  training  by  entering 
the  College,  where  the  degree  may  be  obtained  with  about  one-fifth 
less  work  and  with  freedom  of  election  of  studies.  In  1902,  when 
the  studies  required  for  entrance  to  the  School  were  made  equal  in 
weight  to  those  of  the  College,  the  number  enrolled  in  Greneral  Science 
was  141 ;  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  academic  year  1905-06  the  number 
is  66.  At  this  rate  of  decrease,  this  group  of  students  is  evidently 
soon  to  disappear.  The  other  programmes  of  the.  School,  —  those 
leading  towards  the  several  more  or  less  professional  employments 
in  applied  science,  —  have  as  a  whole  made  a  slight  gain,  which 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  admission 
subjects  has  been  overcome. 

During  and  since  the  increase  in  the  attendance  in  the  last  decade 
those  in  charge  of  the  School  have  been  much  concerned  by  the 
money  needs  of  its  students.  In  much  larger  proportion  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  University  these  young  men  need  help.  The 
greater  part  of  them  come  from  families  which  can  ill  afford  to  sup- 
port a  son  in  college,  and  do  so  with  great  difficulty.  Probably 
about  one-third  of  those  now  in  the  School  need  and  deserve  some 
measure  of  help  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  ill-fed  or  insufficiently 
lodged.  As  the  provision  in  the  way  of  scholarships  is  small,  there 
being  but  19  in  the  academic  year  1904-05,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  a  system  of  loans,  which,  though  it  has  been  essayed 
only  for  about  ten  years,  has  already  proved  an  effective  means  of 
help.  The  work  was  begun  in  a  small  experimental  way,  with  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  money  loaned  on  the  expectation  of 
the  success  in  life  of  promising  youths  would  be  repaid  by  them. 
The  allotments  have  been  made  after  a  careful  personal  study  of 
each  case,  and  in  sums  ranging  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  two  hundred 
per  annum.  No  interest  has  been  charged  while  the  student  was  a 
member  of  the  School ;  after  that  the  rate  has  been  four  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  only  security  has  been  the  written  promise  of  the 
recipient  that  he  will  repay  before  a  certain  date,  usually  some  years 
after  graduation.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  roughly  exhibited 
in  the  following  tables :  — 
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Loans  outstanding,  past  due^  about $6650.00 

Loans  not  yet  due^  but  men  now  out  of  the  School,  about .   •  6950.00 
Loans  not  yet  due^  to  men  now  in  the  School,  but  prior  to 

the  current  jear,  tibout 6175.00 

Loans  made  this  jear — since  September,  1905, 2200.50 

Loans  made  during  year  1902-03 $8932.28 

Loans  made  during  jear  1903-04 4162.16 

Loans  made  during  jear  1904-05 3980.64 

Loans  made  during  current  jear,  1905-06 2200.50 

Amount  of  loans  repaid  prior  to  1902-03 $2185.47 

Amount  of  loans  repaid  during  1902-03 2367.66 

Amount  of  loans  repaid  during  1903-04 1411.87 

Amount  of  loans  repaid  during  1904-05 2580.47 

• 

It  should  be  observed  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  these  loans 
have  been  made  within  the  last  five  years,  so  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  not  repaid  is  not  yet  due.  So  far  as  it  has  gone, 
the  experiment  shows  that  it  is  safe  to  reckon  on  the  reasonably 
prompt  repayment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  money  thus  loaned. 
The  bad  debts  are  due  only  in  small  measure  to  a  lack  of  honesty  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient.  They  seem  to  be  attributable  mainly  to 
deaths,  or,  in  seldom  cases,  to  the  failure  of  what  were  judged  to  be 
youths  of  promise  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  future. 

As  the  number  of  persons  who  have  received  loans  amounts  to  at 
least  five  hundred,  this  experiment  appears  to  rest  upon  a  sufiScient 
foundation  to  warrant  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  project.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  so  far  administered  the  work,  its  success 
depends  upon  maintaining  the  conditions  under  which  the  loans  have 
so  far  been  made.     These  conditions  are  as  follows :  — 

The  grants  are  made  only  to  those  who  are  deemed  promising 
subjects  for  such  investments.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  been 
made  to  men  about  to  enter  the  School,  but  only  where  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  worthy  of  help.  When  possible,  the 
needs  of  the  families  whence  the  applicants  come  are  ascertained. 
The  career  of  the  graduates  who  have  received  loans  is  followed,  and 
letters  are  written  to  such  of  them  as  fail  to  repay  at  the  appointed 
time.     Such  letters  are  usually  effective. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  over  that  by  which  students  are 
aided  through  scholarships  or  other  direct  gifts  of  money  is  obvious. 
A  loan  made  on  the  expectation  of  a  youth's  success  in  a  profes- 
sional career,  and  his  promise  to  repay  on  or  before  a  definite  time, 
so  far  from  tending  to  weaken  his  self-respect,  gives  him  confidence 
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in  his  value.  While  he,  of  course,  sees  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
business  transaction,  for  pecuniary  gain  is  not  the  object  of  the 
lender,  the  sense  that  he  is  chosen,  because  of  a  belief  that  he  will 
win  his  way  and  be  faithful  to  his  obligation,  is  evidently  most 
helpful  to  him. 

As  is  readily  seen,  this  method  of  helping  youths  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  over  scholarships  that  the  money  thus  invested  somewhat 
rapidly  increases,  through  its  return  to  the  lender.  While  in  the 
history  of  the  School  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  a  repayment 
of  advances  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  more  than  one-half  of  that 
loaned  as  above  described  has  already  been  returned,  and  the  repay- 
ment of  at  least  three-quarters  may  be,  with  reasonable  confidence, 
reckoned  on.  Without  any  other  contributions  to  this  so-called  Loan 
Fund,  it  may  be  expected,  with  proper  management,  to  be  doubled 
within  twenty  years.  This  administration,  to  be  successful,  must 
continue  the  personal  quality  of  its  management,  and  retain  the 
features  of  fairly  close  inquiry  into  the  needs  of  the  borrower,  as 
well  as  the  plan  of  insisting  on  repayment  when  the  advances  become 
due. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  appears  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. During  the  year  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  students  were 
placed  on  probation  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty.  One  was 
for  this  reason  suspended  from  the  School.  Two  were  punished  for 
handing  in  written  work  not  their  own,  and  of  these  one  was  dis- 
missed, since  it  was  not  his  first  offence.  As  for  other  ordinary 
vices,  they  have  practically  disappeared.  There  has  been  but  one 
case  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  or  sexual  vice  to  deal  with  in  the 
past  two  years.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  in  no  sense  due  to  a  lack 
of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  proctors  and  other  officers.  It 
seems  to  mark  a  change  in  the  temper  of  our  youths. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UNiVERsrrr :  — 

Sm, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  a  report  for  the 
academic  year  1904-05  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports. 

The  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  and  was  constituted  in  June, 
1904.  Professor  H.  S.  White  was  elected  Chairman,  and  as  such 
exercised  supervision  over  athletic  matters  throughout  the  summer, 
but  Professor  I.  N.  Hollis  has  continued,  by  request,  to  take  charge 
of  the  improvement  of  Soldier's  Field.  In  the  autumn,  Professor 
White  was  suddenly  called  to  Europe  on  leave  of  absence.  As  it 
was  then  his  expectation  to  come  back  by  the  middle  of  the  year, 
he  did  not  immediately  resign  his  chairmanship,  but  did  so  later,  and 
Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  who  had  been  acting  in  his 
place,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  A  vacancy  in  the  Committee, 
caused  by  the  resignation  in  April  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Perkins,  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Herrick.  As  Mr.  Roger  Ernst 
did  not  wish  to  continue  as  Graduate  Treasm^er  after  this  season, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  was  appointed  for  1905-06. 

During  the  past  academic  year  the  work  of  improving  our  athletic 
grounds  has  continued  steadily,  if  rather  slowly.  On  Soldier's  Field 
a  temporary  wooden  fence  has  been  erected  on  the  open  side,  along 
the  line  of  the  future  street,  so  that  the  Field  is  now  completely 
enclosed.  The  filling  in  of  the  marsh  and  the  adding  to  the  land 
actually  available  for  athletic  purposes  is  proceeding,  though  not  as 
fast  as  might  be  wished,  for  we  continually  need  moi*e  room  in  order 
that  all  students  who  are  anxious  to  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  out-door  sports.  The  Committee  feel  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  satisfy  this  want  as  liberally  as  possible,  but  the 
filling  in,  grading,  and  planting  with  grass,  of  each  fresh  bit  of  the 
marsh  land,  usually  takes  at  least  two  years  to  do  satisfactorily,  and 
we  are  even  more  hampered  by  the  many  calls  on  our  funds.  The 
work  on  the  Stadiimi  has  had  to  come  to  a  standstill  for  the  time 
being,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  up  again,  until  the  present  debt 
has  been  paid  off.  This  pause,  however  necessary,  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  completion  of  the  structure  (by  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
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colonnade)  would  much  improve  its  appearance.  On  Holmes  Field 
four  more  tennis  courts  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  last  athletic  year  has 
been  the  renewal  of  the  dual  agreement  with  Yale.  This  agreement 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Under  its  provisions  there  has  been 
little  room  for  misunderstanding,  and  the  athletic  relations  between 
the  two  universities  have  been  excellent.  It  was  felt  however,  at  Har- 
vard, that  certain  slight  additions,  already  incorporated  in  our  own 
rules,  were  desirable,  and  these  modifications  Yale  readily  and  cour- 
teously accepted,  after  a  conference  held  in  New  Haven  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  athletic  committees.  One  of  these  changes  is  a 
regulation  that  the  student  who  has  played  on  a  so-called  summer 
nine  must  prove  to  his  committee,  before  being  allowed  to  take  part 
in  college  sports,  that  he  has  not  received  any  compensation  for  his 
services.  The  whole  question  of  summer  nines  is  one  of  peculiar 
difficulties,  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  met.  A  second 
and  more  important  change  is  that  which  provides  that  in  cases  of 
trivial  and  technical  infringement  of  the  rules  of  eligibility,  occurring 
before  a  boy  goes  to  college,  he  may  be  restored  to  standing  by  the 
athletic  committee.  Notice  of  this  decision  shall  be  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  other  university,  and  in  case  they  find  reason  to  object, 
the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators  of  athletics  in  New  York. 
This  provision  appears  to  have  been  misconstrued  in  certain  quarters. 
It  was  not  at  all  the  intention  of  either  university  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  the  rules  concerning  eligibility  and  to  "whitewash"  offenders, 
as  has  been  charged.  The  purpose  was  merely  to  meet  cases  where 
the  application  of  these  rules  to  the  letter  was  absurd  if  not  impossi- 
ble, and  at  any  rate  entailed  great  hardship.  Under  a  literal  inter- 
pretation, not  only  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  but  throughout  the  country, 
a  boy  who  has  been  rewarded  with  five  cents  by  his  father,  for  beat- 
ing his  brother  in  a  race  to  the  garden  gate,  has  thereby  become  a 
"  professional"  in  all  branches  of  competitive  athletics  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Last  autumn  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Freshman  Class 
was  refused  permission  to  go  down  to  New  Haven  on  his  foot-ball 
team  because,  as  he  voluntarily  reported,  he  had  received  one  dollar 
as  a  prize  in  some  school  sports  seven  years  earlier.  It  is  evident 
that  such  absurd  instances  are  not  only  unjust  to  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, but  also  must  tend  to  stultify  the  rules,  and  to  make  men 
conceal  facts  which,  in  honesty,  they  ought  to  reveal.  There  is,  loo, 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  new  provision  agreed  to  between  Harvard 
and  Yale  will  lead  to  abuse. 
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During  the  last  year  certain  slight  changes  have  been  made  m  oar 
own  athletic  regulations.  The  discretionary  power  of  tiie  Chairman 
has  been  extended  in  theory  more  nearly  to  what  it  is  in  fact,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  he  has  to  give,  at  least  temporarily,  immediate 
decisions  on  matters  which  nondnally  require  a  vote  of  the  whole  Com- 
mittee. But  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  rules,  —  indeed 
it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  rendered  simpler,  instead  of  more 
complex,  as  it  is  hard  enough  already  to  get  the  undergraduates  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  them.  Still,  the  growing  complexity  of 
everything  connected  with  athletics  makes  fresh  regulations  perhaps 
inevitable.  The  system  of  paying  bills  for  board  at  the  training- 
tables  has  suffered  from  great  abuses.  It  has  in  many  cases  been 
found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  collect  such  bills  after  the  season 
has  once  ended,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  sum  charged  to  the 
student  for  his  share  of  the  expense  of  his  food,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  what  he  usually  would  have  paid  elsewhere,  has  in  reality  been 
considerably  below  that  amount.  The  Committee  hope  thai  they 
have  taken  sufficient  measures  to  check  further  dishonesty  of  this 
kind. 

Dishonesty  and  shaip  practice  in  the  sports  themselves  can  only 
be  eradicated  with  the  aid  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  especially 
among  those  who  have  the  interests  of  athletics  really  at  heart.  There 
is  no  reason  why  illegal  coaching  from  the  side  lines  should  be  toler- 
ated among  gentlemen  any  more  than  cheating  at  cards,  for  there  is 
no  difference  between  them  in  principle.  The  fact  that  it  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  judge  individual  cases  of  them  with  the  same  severity 
at  the  present  day,  merely  shows  how  low,  in  some  respects,  is  the 
conventional  standard  of  athletic  morality,  however  high  it  may  be 
in  others.  Although  a  sweeping  charge  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
prove,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  prominent  foot-ball  teams 
in  recent  years  would  have  been  willing  to  repeat  to  the  world  abso- 
lutely the  whole  of  the  instructions  imparted  to  their  members. 

Two  difficult  questions  of  general  policy  have  recently  called  for 
long  and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  The 
first  of  these  relates  to  the  proper  disposition  of  our  financial  re- 
sources. The  second  is  that  of  the  advisability  of  employing  paid 
professional  coaches.  Owing  to  the  large  sums  of  money  brought 
in  by  the  ever-growing  attendance  at  the  foot-ball  games,  there  was 
an  impressive  annual  surplus  in  the  athletic  accounts  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  surplus  has  not  unnaturally  had  a  demoralizing  effect. 
Expenses  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  get  larger  in  almost 
every  branch  of  sport,  and  the  demands  for  assistance  at  the  hands 
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of  the  Committee  have  become  even  more  numerous  and  pressing. 
To  be  sure,  new  sports  have  come  into  existence ;  three  during  the 
past  year  alone,  —  jiu-jitsu,  hand-ball,  and  association  foot- ball. 
This  last  tendency  in  itself  is  a  thing  to  be  encouraged,  for  the 
greater  the  diversity  in  the  sports,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of 
students  who  can  actually  take  part  in  them ;  though  whether  every 
new  team  should  be  at  once  allowed  to  join  an  intercollegiate  league, 
and  be  granted  the  necessary  absences  from  Cambridge,  is  another 
question.  Still,  it  was  not  only  the  new  teams  that  needed  aid ; 
others  which  had  before  got  along  without  any,  now  appealed  for  it, 
and  each  individual  request  was  usually  reasonable  enough.  Thus, 
the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Committee,  in  a  rather  haphazard  man- 
ner, went  on  increasing  till  1904,  when  the  change  in  our  financial 
situation,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  Stadium,  helped  to  make  clear 
tiiat  the  time  had  come  for  a  more  carefully  considered  policy  than 
had  heretofore  been  followed.  As  a  result  the  Committee  adopted 
the  principle  that  leaving  out  of  consideration  foot-ball  and  base- 
ball, as  self-supporting,  all  other  sports  should  be  maintained,  at 
least  in  part,  by  subscriptions  among  the  students.  In  the  case  of 
the  crew  and  the  track  team,  where  the  expenses  came  to  several 
thousands  of  dollars,  it  was  decided  that  only  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  necessary  funds  need  be  furnished  by  the  undergraduates  them- 
selves, but  in  the  so-called  minor  sportfi,  whose  cost  never  should  be 
large,  no  contribution  was  to  be  made  from  the  general  funds  except 
for  **  permanent  equipment,"  which  term  has  been  very  liberally  in- 
terpreted in  practice.  The  Conunittee  felt  that  if  it  were  impossible  to 
obtain  from  the  students  the  trifling  sum  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  one  of  the  minor  teams,  it  was  proof  that  no  pressing  demand 
for  that  kind  of  sport  existed.  This  decision  has  provoked  violent 
criticism.  In  particular  the  Committee  were  charged  with  legislating 
against  the  minor  sports,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  amounts  still 
to  be  raised  for  the  crew  and  the  track  team  are  considembly  larger 
than  for  anything  else.  It  is,  of  coui'se,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  students  prefer  to  have  the  exi)enses  of  their  games  paid  from  a 
general  fund  due  to  gate  money,  rather  than  that  they  themselves 
should  bear  any  burden,  no  matter  how  much  smaller  it  may  be  than 
what  appeai*ed  natural  a  few  years  ago.  They  are,  therefore,  un- 
willing to  subscribe,  and  are  inclined  to  resent  it  when  such  a  call  is 
made  upon  them,  all  of  which  has  borne  hard  on  the  managers  who 
have  to  raise  the  money.  However,  while  recognizing  that  com- 
plaints under  these  circumstances  are  to  be  expected,  the  Committee 
have  adhered  to  their  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  their  action.     They  are 
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of  the  opinion  that  the  tendency  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  general 
funds,  whenever  money  is  needed,  is  demoralizing  in  itself,  and  that 
the  present  subscriptions,  which  are  far  lighter  per  man  than  they 
were  in  the  recent  past,  cannot  be  called  a  serious  burden  on  the 
undergraduate  body.  The  necessity  for  paying  off,  as  soon  as  well 
may  be,  the  debt  on  the  Stadium,  enforces  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  finances,  but  even  if  no  such  necessity  existed  there  is 
serious  danger  in  a  policy  of  subsidizing  every  form  of  athletic 
amusement  that  appeals  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  enthusi- 
asts. Such  a  system  encourages  extravagance  and  weakens  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  idea  that  a  sport  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  suppoi*ted  by  those  who  care  for  it  is  of  moral  value  in 
itself.  Our  accumulated  surplus  of  former  years  has  disappeared, 
and  one  may  well  doubt  whether  it  should  ever  be  reconstituted. 
The  Committee  believe  that  when,  years  hence,  our  debts  have  been 
paid,  the  Stadium  is  finished,  the  Soldier's  Field  has  been  extended, 
and  other  pressing  needs  have  been  met,  if  then  we  are  once  more 
called  upon  to  face  the  probability  of  an  imposing  balance  in  our 
favor,  the  time  will  have  come,  not  to  distribute  gratuities  right  and 
left,  but  to  reduce  our  huge  gate  receipts  by  cutting  down  the  price  of 
admission  to  our  games. 

Although  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  employment  of  professional 
coaches  at  Harvard,  it  has  always  been  held  here  that  such  employ- 
ment is  as  a  rule  undesirable,  and  should  be  restricted  within  narrow 
limits.  Until  the  last  season  amateur  coaching  has  prevailed,  in  the 
main,  in  three  of  the  four  most  important  sports  as  well  as  in  almost 
all  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  yet  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Committee.  The  ques- 
tion bristles  with  difficulties  of  all  kinds.  It  should  be  remembered 
in  the  first  place  that  the  employment  of  professional  coaches  has 
not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  the  spirit  in  athletics  known  as 
'^  professionalism,"  although  there  is  an  obvious  danger  in  that  direc- 
tion. Likewise,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  professional  instruc- 
tion is  almost  indispensable  in  certain  branches  of  athletics,  and  that 
any  line  drawn  between  them  appears  arbitrary.  We  assume,  nearly 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  student  should  learn  fencing  or  boxing 
from  a  paid  professional  teacher.  It  seems,  too,  not  only  proper 
but  desirable  that  a  boy  who  has  never  been  on  the  water  should  get 
the  first  rudiments  of  rowing  from  a  professional  expert.  Why  in 
the  nature  of  things  should  not  base-ball  and  foot-ball  be  taught  in 
like  manner?  And  if  the  fencing  teacher  trains  his  pupil  for  a  con- 
test, why  should  not  a  rowing  expert  be  paid  to  do  the  same  ?     Even 
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if  we  feel  that  distinctions  of  some  sort  can  be  drawn,  it  is  very 
hard  to  put  them  into  practice,  and  still  harder  to  convince  of  their 
justice  those  whose  chances  of  victory  are  diminished  by  them. 
The  Harvard  Athletic  Committee  have  believed,  and  still  believe,  not 
that  there  is  anything  bad  in  itself  in  a  student's  taking  athletic  lessons 
from  a  regular  teacher,  nor  that  the  teacher's  influence  is  necessarily 
an  unfortunate  one,  but  they  hold  strongly  that  winning  is  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  chief  object  of  sport,  and  that  the. spirit  of  the  best 
kind  of  amateur  —  that  of  sport  for  sport's  sake  —  inevitably  suffers 
under  a  system  where  each  team  is  made  up  of  the  obedient  tools  of 
a  highly  paid  professional.  Under  such  a  system,  contests  tend  to 
degenerate  into  the  triumph  of  this  or  that  coach.  The  Committee 
are  also  convinced  that  the  paying  of  great  sums  of  money  to  men 
who  instruct  our  youths  in  what  should  be  not  their  work  but  their 
play,  tends  to  vitiate  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  student  body,  but 
of  the  whole  community,  as  to  what  is  of  real  importance  in  a  college 
training  and  in  the  education  of  a  young  man.  At  the  same  time 
neither  Harvard  nor  any  other  institution  is  in  a  position,  as  yet,  to 
grapple  boldly  with  the  evil.  If  we  are  to  let  our  undergraduates 
take  part  at  all  in  intercollegiate  contests,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  do  so  under  conditions  of  what  seem  to  them  hopeless  inferiority. 
Nor  can  we  persuade  a  base-ball  or  foot-ball  player  that  what  is  per- 
missible for  the  crew  or  track  team  is  an  evil  thing  by  which  he  must, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  profit.  The  question  of  when, 
how,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  in  these  matters  is  not  to  be  lightly 
answered,  and  the  solutions  arrived  at  to-day  may  soon  prove  to  be 
unsatisfactory. 

At  Harvard  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  four  principal  branches 
of  sport  was  as  follows  at  the  beginning  of  last  term :  The  track 
team,  like  its  rivals  in  other  colleges,  had  always  had  the  services 
of  a  professional  trainer,  and  had  enjoyed  a  fair  proportion  of  victo- 
ries. The  base-ball  team,  which  for  a  number  of  years  had  been 
generally  successful,  had  had  no  professional  coaching,  except  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  spring  in  pitching,  batting,  and  base-running.  The 
foot-ball  team,  although  it  had  an  amateur  head  coach,  had  for  some 
time  past  employed  a  paid  former  player  to  teach  certain  special  points, 
and  even  the  head  coach  for  the  coming  year  was  to  receive  money 
sufficient  to  make  good  losses  which  he  incurred  by  devoting  himself 
to  his  task.  As  regards  rowing,  although  at  each  boat-house  there 
was  a  trainer  in  the  principles,  who  also  prepared  men  for  the  inter- 
dub  races,  still  the  University  and  Freshman  crews  had  always  had 
nothing  but  amateur  coaching  from  graduates,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  previous  season  when  a  coach  from  outside  had  been  paid  a 
salary  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  his  loss  of  time  and  money. 
The  recoixi  of  the  crew,  like  that  of  the  foot-ball  eleven,  had  been 
one  of  almost  uniform  ill  success,  and  there  was  a  strong  desire  for 
a  radical  change  of  system. 

The  question  came  up  first  in  connection  with  the  crew.  Another 
disastrous  defeat  at  New  London  bad  deepened  the  con^action  among 
rowing  men,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  that  something  decisive 
must  be  done.  Yale  had  openly  adopted  the  policy  of  a  professional 
coach  for  her  crew,  and  declared  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  result.  In  answer  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  amateur,  she 
could  always  reply  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  Harvard  to 
get  graduate  assistance  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Boston,  but 
New  Haven  was  too  far  away  from  any  great  city  for  a  similar 
arrangement  to  be  possible  at  Yale.  On  our  side,  it  seemed  the  time 
had  now  come  when  we  could  no  longer  ask  our  students  to  go  through 
the  long  and  severe  training  requisite  for  the  University  crew,  in 
order  to  meet  what  they  would  regard  as  almost  certain  defeat.  The 
only  alternatives  were  either  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Yale,  which 
might  be  difficult  to  justify  and  which  might  lead  to  our  giving  up 
intercollegiate  rowing  altogether  —  for  all  our  other  likely  rivals 
have  paid  coaches  —  or  to  fall  into  line  with  the  rest  ourselves. 
This  second  course  appeared  to  the  Committee  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  wiser  of  the  two  as  well  as  the  fairer  thing  to  our  undergraduates. 
They  therefore  rehictantly  consented  to  the  request  of  the  crew 
management  for  the  appointment  of  a  regular  paid  coach. 

The  foot-ball  situation  was  likewise  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  severe 
defeat.  Apparently  the  almost  unanimous  demand  of  the  Harvard 
public  interested  in  the  subject  was  that  the  next  year's  team  should 
be  put  under  the  charge  of  a  certain  graduate  who,  it  was  stated, 
was  alone  capable  of  ensuring  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  It  so 
happened  that  the  gentleman  in  question  lived  at  a  distance,  and 
had  a  regular  salaried  position  which  he  could  not  abandon,  even 
temporarily,  without  a  very  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  such 
as  he  had  no  right  to  make  without  adequate  compensation.  It  was 
necessary  to  ofifer  him  a  large  sum  merely  to  make  good  the  losses 
he  would  incur, — in  fact,  a  salary  greater  than  that  of  any  professor 
of  Harvard  University.  The  Committee  long  hesitated.  Unwilling 
as  they  were  thus  to  add  fresh  importance  to  the  overgrown  game  of 
foot- ball,  the  question  remained  :  were  they  in  duty  bound  to  forbid 
the  one  means  by  which  it  was  generally  believed  our  foot-ball 
could  be  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  and  that  by  one  of  our 
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own  graduates  ?  They  recognized  that  there  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  foot-ball  should  not  be  allowed  the  same  advantage  as  is  already 
granted  to  other  sports,  and  they  did  not  think  that  an  uncom- 
promising attitude  on  their  part  on  this  occasion  would  particularly 
further  a  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Here  again  they  yielded,  but  though  they  had  no  criticism  to  make 
of  the  amount  of  the  compensation  as  such,  they  determined,  at 
least,  to  assert  that  they  were  unwilling  to  pay  any  athletic  instruc- 
tor so  high  a  price.  Accordingly,  they  offered  only  half  of  the 
money  required,  while  agreeing  to  permit  the  graduates  interested  in 
foot-bail  to  make  good  the  remainder.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
add  that  this  remainder  was  almostly  instantly  guaranteed. 

Although  the  Harvard  Athletic  Committee  do  not  regret  the  deci- 
sion which  they  arrived  at  in  these  two  cases,  they  recognize  that 
we  are  in  great  measure  abandoning  a  standard  we  have  always 
tried  to  maintain.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  particular  prospect 
of  improvement  in  the  immediate  future.  Every  year  in  athletics  is 
an  ^'exceptional"  one,  and  aids  accepted  temporarily  soon  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  indispensable,  if  they  lead  to  success.  Other 
^)orts,  down  to  the  most  insignificant,  will  demand  that  they  too 
should  have  the  most  efficient  instruction,  and  the  cost  of  this 
instruction  bids  fair  to  increase  steadily.  Many  of  our  graduates 
while  opposed  in  theory,  they  say,  to  our  employing  professional 
coaches,  proclaim  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  them,  we  must  get 
the  best,  i.e.,  the  most  expensive.  This  feeling,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  Harvard ;  hence  we  may  expect  that  under  the  keen 
competition  for  the  services  of  the  most  fashionable  teachers  of  this 
kind,  their  salaries  will  rise  higher  and  higher.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  end  of  this  or  to  predict  when  the  reaction  will  come. 
Perhaps  some  day  it  may  be  found  that  the  sole  way  to  reform  inter- 
collegiate athletics  is  to  change  them  root  and  branch,  to  dispense, 
not  only  with  the  services  of  hired  professionals,  but  also  with  all 
outside  assistance.  If  coaches  as  well  as  players  had  to  be  under- 
graduates, would  not  our  students'  games  be  more  truly  their  own  ? 
Are  skilful  strategy  and  technical  perfection  more  important  than 
true  sport? 

ARCHIBALD  CARY   COOLIDGE,  Chairmav. 


THE    GRADUATE    SCHOOL    OP    ARTS    AND 

SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  School  for  the  academic 
year  1904-05. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  were  Professors  Davis, 
G.  F.  Moore,  Kittredge,  Miinsterberg,  Sabine,  B6cher  and  Carver, 
and  the  Dean.  The  only  new  members  were  Professors  Sabine  and 
Carver.  The  Board  lost  two  members  of  previous  years.  Professors 
Jackson  and  von  Jagemann,  to  both  of  whom  the  School  is  greatly 
indebted  for  long  and  useful  service ;  Professor  Jackson  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  from  the  organization  of  the  School  in  1890. 
The  Board  met  only  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  with  the 
increased  supervision  given  by  Divisions  to  programmes  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  necessity  of  very  frequent  meetings  of 
the  Board  has  ceased. 

In  this  Report  the  following  topics  are  considered  :  first,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  and  their  studies  in  general ;  secondly,  the  degrees 
for  which  recommendations  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  and 
the  holders  of  these  degrees ;  thirdly,  fellowships  and  scholarships ; 
and,  fourthly,  miscellaneous  topics. 

STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  in  1904-05  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five,  a  number  exceeded  only  in  1903-04 
and  in  the  present  year. 

Table  I.  —  Number  and  Classification  op  Students. 

1902-03.         190S-04.       1904-06. 
I.    Resident    Students  doing   full  work   in  the 

School  for  the  whole  academic  year     ...      216  289  278 
Resident  Students  not  doing  full  work  or  not 
working  for  the  whole  year  as  Resident  Stu- 
dents           94          123  105 

—  310  412    878 

Non-Resident  Students  holding  fellowships    .        15  14  15 

Non-Resident  Students  not  holding  fellowships         0  12 

—  15    —     16      —     17 
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n.   Students  whose  stndies  lay  chiefly  in  * 

i.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 1  2  2 

ii.  Ancient  Languages  (Classics  and  Sanskrit)      87  37  84 
iii.  Modem  Languages  (including  Comparatire 

Literature) 74  111  96 

iv.  History  and  Political  Science 52  78  86 

y.  Philosophy  (including  Education)   ....      60  64  62 

Ti.  Fine  Arts  (including  Architecture)     ...      11  16  19 

vii.  Music 0  5  4 

Tiii.  Mathematics 22  21  14 

ix.  Engineering 6  9  3 

X.  Physics 12  14  14 

xi.  Chemistry '. 24  25  27 

zii.  Biology 19  19  20 

ziu.  Geology 12  20  14 

zIt.  Anthropology 2  0  5 

Unclassed  Students 4  7  6 

—  825  —  427  —  896 

in.   First-year  Students 176  269  287 

Second-year  Students 88  89  92 

Third-year  Students 86  51  45 

Fourth-year  Students 18  18  18 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 18  10  8 

—  325  —  427  —  895 

IV.    A.B.'s  and  S.B.*s  of  Hanrard  University  and 

of  no  other  institution 96  149  124 

A.B.'s  and   S.B.'s  (and  holders  of   similar 

degrees)  of  other  institutions  and  also  of 

Harraid  Unirersity 26  25  15 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of 

A.B.  orS.B 203  258  256 

825     427    895 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M., 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 100  104  95 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B .  or 

S.B.,  but  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.  72  125  94 
Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts, 

Pliilosophy,  or  Science 153  198  206 

325     427    396 

Admission  to  the  School  is  ordinarily  granted  to  holders  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree  of  colleges  of  good  standing,  and,  by  special  vote, 
to  a  few  other  persons  of  maturity.  Undergraduates  of  Harvard 
College,  who  have  very  nearly  (within  one  course)  completed  the 

requirements  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  are  also  admitted  to 

*  For  detailed  ttatittict  m  to  the  number  of  Graduate  Students  enrolled  in  the  various  courtei 
of  iustmetion  offered  by  the  Facul^  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  see  the  Beport  of  the  Dean  of  that 
Tmcnj/tj,  pp.  OSMN). 
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the  School,  but  only  as  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.  The 
colleges  and  universities  that  were  represented  in  the  School  in 
1904-05  are  named  in  Tables  VI  and  IX. 

Table  I  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of  the  students  of  the 
School,  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  comparison  for  the  three 
successive  years  1902-03,  1903-04,  1904-05.  My  remarks  on  this 
table  and  on  the  following  tables,  which  supplement  it,  have  refer- 
ence :  first,  to  the  members  of  the  School  in  general  and  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  them ;  secondly,  to  their  fields  of  study 
and  to  the  distribution  of  their  work  among  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  by  the  Faculty ;  thirdly,  to  their  length  of  residence ; 
and,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  School  draws  its  members 
from  institutions  other  than  Harvard  University. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Resident  Students,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  were  in  attendance  throughout  the  whole 
year.  Of  this  number,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  doing 
either  what  is  technically  described  as  a  full  year  of  work  (four 
courses  or  their  equivalent)  or  a  larger  amount  of  work ;  sixty-one 
of  those  in  residence  throughout  the  year  were  doing  partial  work, 
that  is,  less  than  four  courses ;  of  the  remaining  forty-four  Resident 
Students,  thirty  entered  the  School  after  November  1  (including 
eight  Harvard  College  Seniors  who  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  close  of  the  first  half-year) ,  and  four- 
teen withdrew  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  late 
registrations  was  larger,  while  that  of  withdrawals  was  much  smaller, 
than  usual. 

In  Table  II  are  given  the  statistics  for  the  last  nineteen  years  of 
Resident  Students  doing  full  or  partial  work,  and  of  Non-Resident 
Students,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  School 
for  this  period.  The  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  men  who 
are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  their  university  work  is  a  good  sign. 
Of  the  whole  number  who  were  in  residence  throughout  1904—05, 
nearly  four-fifths  were  doing  full  work. 

The  group  of  Non-Resident  Students  is  composed,  as  usual,  almost 
wholly  of  travelling  fellows.  The  privilege  of  non-resident  member- 
ship is  strictly  guarded.  It  is  granted  only  to  men  who  have  pre- 
viously been  in  residence  at  the  University  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  fields  of 
learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students  lay.  Although 
nearly  every  student  concentrates  his  work,  especially  if  he  be  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree,  in  some  specialty,  either  of  field  or  topic,  and  is 
therefore  properly  assigned  to  some  one  Department  or  Division, 
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his  work  in  many  cases  will  fall  in  more  than  one  of  these  subdivi- 
sions ;  hence  the  figares  given  in  this  table  are  regularly  less  than 
the  number  of  men  who  actually  take  work  in  the  Departments  or 
Divisions  in  the  list.  Detailed  information  on  the  choice  of  studies 
of  Graduate  Students  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (see  above,  pp.  62-90),  and  is  sum- 
marized in  Table  HI  below. 

In  1904-05  the  Divisions  of  the  Faculty,  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  students  who  specialized  under  each,  were :  — 

Modem  Languages,  r  Geology, 

Histoiy  and  Political  Science,  i  Mathematicfl, 
Philosophy  (including  Edncation),        i  Physics, 
Ancient  Languages,  Anthropology, 

Chemistry,  Music, 

Biology,  Engineering, 

Fine  Arts,  Semitic. 

If  we  gather  the  Divisions  into  three  great  groups  —  first,  of  the 
languages,  ancient  and  modem ;  second,  of  the  historical  and  philo- 
sophical sciences;  and,  third,  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
so-called  natural  sciences  —  we  may  note  that  thirty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  students  belong  to  the  first  group,  forty- three  per  cent,  to  the 
second  group,  and  twenty-three  per  cent,  to  the  third  group.  In  other 
woixls,  over  three-fourths  of  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  this  University  in  1904-05  were  pursuing  the 
study  of  languages  and  literature,  together  with  history,  economics, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  while  less  than  one- fourth  were  stu- 
dents of  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  This 
is  substantially  the  proportion  of  the  previous  year,  whereas  the 
proportions  in  1902-03,  and  before,  were  two-thirds  and  one-third 
respectively.     This  change  is  significant. 

The  proportion  of  students  who  received  higher  degrees  at  the  close 
of  the  year  is  not  the  same  for  all  Divisions,  and  it  varies  also  within 
the  several  Divisions  from  year  to  year.  In  1904-05,  in  the  Divisions 
in  which  five  or  more  students  took  higher  degrees,  we  may  note  that 
in  Philosophy  about  thi'ee-fif ths  of  the  students  received  such  degrees ; 
in  Ancient  Languages,  exactly  one-half;  in  History  and  Political 
Science  and  in  Chemistry,  nearly  one-half ;  in  Modem  Languages, 
Biology,  Physics,  and  Geolc^y,  a  trifie  more  than  one-third.  (See 
Table  Xni.) 

In  my  last  Report  I  gave  a  detailed  table  (Table  III,  p.  134)  of 
the  number  of  elections  of  courses  and  half-courses  by  Graduate 
Students  for  1903-04.     This  table  was  based  on  the  lists  furnished 
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by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  An  examination  of  the  lists  for  1904-05 
(see  above,  pp.  62-90)  shows  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
two  years,  and  this  fact  makes  unnecessary  the  presentation  of  a 
similarly  detailed  table  for  the  year  covered  by  this  Report,  and  also 
makes  unnecessary  extended  remarks  upon  the  subject.  A  summary, 
however,  may  be  useful  (Table  UI) .  If  we  group  the  courses  offered 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  into :  first.  Courses  primarily 
for  Undei^raduates ;  secondly,  Courses  for  Undergraduates  and 
Graduates ;  and,  thirdly,  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates,  and  ex- 
press the  choices  of  electives  in  terms  of  full  courses,  we  shall  find, 
in  the  case  of  Divisions  where  there  were  ten  or  more  choices,  that 
the  number  of  elections  of  Graduate  Students  was  as  follows :  — 

Table  III.  —  Number  of  Elections  of  Courses  (and  Half- 
Courses)  BY  Graduate  Students:    1904-05. 


Modem  Languages 

History  and  Political  Science   .    .   . 

Ancient  Languages 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy  .  .  . 
Architecture  (Inclading  Landscape 

Architecture) 

Physics 

Engineering 

Geology 

Anthropology 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Semitic,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Forestry, 

Mineralogy 

Total  (in  courses) 


Coones  for 

Under- 
gradoAtes. 


18 

•  • 

3 

18i 
7 
5i 

21 

H 

m 

4 

•  • 

71 


1041 


For  Under. 

gntdoates  and 

Gradnates. 


189 

195 
494 
694 
38 

274 

10 

111 
11 

14 
19 

7 
5 

191 


6101 


Courses  for 
Graduates. 


1411 
691 
72 
52 
32 
14 
30 

8 
18 

•   • 

4 

71 
3 


4611 


Total. 


2981 

2641 

126 

1241 

781 

481 

451 

401 

331 

271 

27 

141 

101 

27 


11661 


This  sommary  indicates  that  of  the  entire  number  of  choices  of 
Graduate  Students,  nine  per  cent,  were  of  courses  primarily  for 
Undergraduates,  fifty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  courses  for 
Undei^raduates  and  Graduates,  and  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  courses 
primarily  for  Graduates  (last  year,  1903-04,  the  proportions  were 
six  and  one-half  per  cent.,  fifty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent.,  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  respectively) .     If  we  examine  the  Divisions  in  which 
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there  is  a  considerable  number  of  elections  of  courses  primarily  for 
Graduates,  we  see  a  striking  difference  between  them :  for  example, 
in  Ancient  Languages,  of  all  the  elections  of  Graduate  Students, 
four-sevenths  are  of  ^^ Graduate'*  courses;  in  Mathematics,  nearly 
two-thirds;  in  Physics  and  Modem  Languages,  about  one-half; 
in  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  between  one-half  and  one-third;  in 
Biology,  about  one-third;  in  History  and  Political  Science,  not 
quite  one-fourth. 

The  next  division  of  Table  I,  with  which  Table  IV  should  be 
compared,  gives  information  about  the  period  of  .residence  of  men 
in  the  School.  Three-fifths  of  the  students  were  in  the  School  for 
their  first  year.  Of  these  first-year  men  over  one-third  secured  the 
Master's  degree  (eighty  Master  of  Arts,  three  Master  of  Science). 
About  one-quarter  were  in  their  second  year,  and  the  remaining 
three-twentieths  were  in  their  third,  or  a  later,  year  of  residence. 
The  proportion  of  men  in  their  first  year  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1908-04,  but  this  was  larger  than  ever  before.  As  I  have  remarked 
in  former  Reports,  the  majority  of  men  who  come  to  the  School 
intend  to  remain  in  it  but  one  year,  and  not  a  half  of  these  have  a 
degree  in  view. 

Table  IV.  —  Pebcentage  op  Students  in  their  pikst  and 

FOLLOWING  tears:  1899-1905. 


First-year  Students  .    . 

Second-jear  Students  . 

Third-year  Students    . 

Fourth-year  Students 
and  Students  of 
longer  residence     . 


1890-1900. 

190(M)1. 

1901-02. 

lWi-4», 

100»4>4. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

58 

54 

50 

54 

61 

25 

28 

26 

26 

21 

11 

15 

12 

11 

12 

11 

8 

12 

9 

6 

1904-06. 

Percent. 
60 
24 
11 


A  few  observations  on  the  academic  status  of  first-year  students 
are  pertinent.  Whereas  in  the  professional  schools  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  first-year  men  are  fresh  from  college  and  expect  to  remain 
two  or  three  years  in  the  school,  the  case  is  otherwise  in  our  School : 
thus,  of  the  first-year  men  in  1904-05,  only  about  forty-one  percent, 
entered  the  School  immediately  after  receiving  the  first  degi'ee  in 
Arts  or  Science,  or  completing  the  requirements  for  it  (of  this  cate- 
gory the  proportion  in  1903-04  was  forty- two  per  cent.,  in  1902-08 
thirty-two  per  cent.,  in  1901-02  twenty-six  per  cent.).    About  twelve 
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per  cent,  of  the  Srat-year  men  bad  been  one  year  otit  of  collie,  that 
ia,  had  received  their  degree  in  1903 ;  ten  per  cent,  had  received  the 
d^p«e  in  1902 ;  seven  per  cent,  in  1901,  while  the  remainder,  about 
twent;*nine  per  cent.,  had  received  tbeir  degrees  in  1900  or  earlier, 
thftt  is,  had  been  four  or  more  years  out  of  college  before  enteriiig 
(he  School.  These  proportions  are  surprieingl;  similar  to  those  of 
190ft-04.  It  ia  an  excellent  sign  that  the  proportion  of  men  is 
increasing  who  are  able  to  continue  tbeir  advanced  studies  immedi- 
ately OD  leaving  college. 

The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  School 
draws  its  members  from  Harvard  Universit;,  as  contrasted  with  other 
inatitutioiis.  (For  detailed  information  on  this  point  Tables  VI  and 
IX  may  be  consulted.)  About  forty-eight  per  cent,  held  a  d^ree 
from  Harvard  University,  and  the  remaining  fifty-two  per  cent,  of 
coarse  had  no  Harvard  degree  (in  1903-04  as  well  as  in  1902-03 
the  proponJODS  were  reversed,  being  abont  fifty-three  and  forty-seven 
per  cent,  respectively).  The  percentage  of  stadente  who  held  no 
Harvard  first  d^ree  is  given  in  Table  V.     The  increase  here  is  a 

Table  V. — Pbscemtaoe  or  Students  pkoh  other  Colleoeb. 


1 

i 

i 
I 

i 

4 

1 

i 

i 

i 

oBu- 

10 
GS 

_ 

6i 

40 

6i 

46 

46 
S9 

Percentage  of  StudeoU  holding  no  Hir- 
T&rd  fint  dugri-e  in  Arts  or  Sciences  . 

66 

little  misleading,  since  it  was  dae  to  a  large  extent  to  the  accession 
of  men  from  Harvard  College  who  had  not  actually  received  the 
Bachelor's  degree  (sixteen  in  number),  though  they  had  nearly,  or 
quite,  completed  the  requirements  for  it. 

Tables  VI  and  IX  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the 
extent  to  which  different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  higher 
imtitutions  contribute  to  the  membership  of  the  School.  In  Table  VI 
are  given  the  various  colleges  and  universities,  including  professional 
and  technical  schools,  American  and  foreign,  whose  graduates  were 
members  of  the  School,  together  with  the  degrees  these  men  held  and 
the  number  of  different  men  from  each  institution. 

Tables  VI,  VII,  IX  show  that  men  continue  to  come  to  the  Graduate 
School  frCHU  colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and. 
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to  a  slight  extent,  from  those  iq  Cansda  and  foreign  lands.  The 
entire  nomber  of  inatitationB  thus  represented  is  one  hnndred  and 
thirty-three. 

Table  VII. — Fibst-tsar  Hen:  Percentaqe  froii  Vakiods 
COLLEOEB  AND  UMITEBSITIEe— 1901-02,  1902-03, 190»-«4,  1904-05. 
IMl-CO.       UOl-at.       IMB-OL       l«<M-«t. 

HuTMd 81  83  88  40 

Other  New  England  CoH«g«i 14  SO  II  IS 

College*  in  tlie  Centml  Butet 84  SI  18  96 

Colleges  in  Sui««  We«  of  tlie  HiMUnpin  9  IS  9  IS 

CoUegei  in  Sontbem  Sutei 4  6  7  5 

CoUegei  in  Cuimdk 7  8  8  S 

Foreign  UniTerntiei 4  3 

Table  VII  givee  the  percentage  of  first-year  men  from  TariouB 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  last  four  years.  The  steady  increase 
of  men  from  Harvard  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also  the  sndden  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  men  from  other  New  England  colleges;  that  <rf 
men  from  colleges  of  the  Central  States  has  become  more  normal 
than  it  was  in  1903-04. 

The  most  common  degree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (three  hnndred  and  eleven) ;  next,  that  of  Master 
of  Arts.  There  were  one  hnndred  and  fifty-two  Masters  of  Arts, 
nine  Masters  of  Science,  and  fifteen  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  the 
School  in  1904-05,  as  i^ainst  one  hnndred  and  sixty-eight  Masters 
of  Arts,  eight  Masters  of  Science,  and  ten  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Table  VIII. — Pebckntaok  op  Bachelobs'  Degrees  of 
DIFFERENT  KINDS:    1897-1906. 
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84 
10 
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6 

The  percentage  of  Bachelors'  degrees  in  Arte  and  Science  for  the 
last  eight  years  is  remarkably  constant.      (Table  VIII.) 

The  list  of  colleges  that  send  fonr  or  more  men  each  year  to  tiie 
School  varies  only  slightly  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Table  XX.     Leaving  Harvard  graduates  out  of  consideration,  there 
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were  in  1896—97  fourteen  colleges  represented  by  four  or  more  men; 
in  1897-98,  eighteen;  in  1898-99,  fifteen;  in  1899-1900,  twenty- 
four;  in  1900-01,  twenty-three;  in  1901-02,  seventeen;  in  1902-03, 
1903-04,  and  1904-05,  twenty. 

The  colleges  and  universities  that  have  been  steadiest  in  the  supply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  six  years,  each  sending  four  or 
more  every  year,  are  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  and  Yale.  Other 
colleges  that  within  this  period  of  six  years  have  sent  for  five  years 
four  or  more  men  are :  California,  Dartmouth,  Michigan,  Toronto, 
Tufts,  and  Williams ;  for  four  years,  Boston  University,  Haverford, 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  for 
three  years,  Dalhousie,  Oberlin,  Trinity  (Conn.),  and  Wesleyan 
(Conn.). 

Three  resident  members  of  the  Graduate  School  were  holders  of 
travelling  fellowships  from  some  other  institution,  namely,  Amherst 
College,  the  Rufus  B.  Kellogg  University  Fellowship ;  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, the  Charles  Carroll  Everett  Fellowship ;  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  Cercle  Fran9ais  Fellowship.  With  these  may  be  classed  the 
holder  of  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Scholarship  of  this  University, 
which  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the 
four  holders  of  the  scholarships  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Louisiana, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  who  come  from  collies  in 
Louisiana  or  near  the  cities  named,  respectively. 

Examination  of  Table  VI,  particularly  of  the  higher  degrees  there 
recorded,  and  of  the  list  of  students,  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the 
students  have  pursued  graduate  studies  before  taking  up  the  work 
of  the  year  with  us.  The  proportions  here  differ  so  little  from  year 
to  year  that  statistics  need  not  be  given. 

An  interesting  group  of  students  is  made  up  of  teachers  on  leave 
of  absence  from  colleges  or  schools  where  they  have  secured  an 
established  position.  Whereas  strictly  professional  students  go  to  a 
professioual  school  to  obtain  their  equipment,  these  men  come  to  our 
School  to  enlarge  or  enrich  an  equipment  already  obtained.  There 
were  in  the  School  in  1904-05  many  such  students  on  leave  of 
absence,  fifteen  from  as  many  colleges,  and  eleven  from  as  many 
secondary  institutions,  including  a  number  of  Normal  Schools;  in 
fact,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  professional  teachers 
registered  as  students  in  the  School. 

Table  X  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the 
School  who  .were  born  out  of  New  England,  a  larger  percentage  than 
ever  before  being  in  residence  in  1904-05.  The  proportionate  num- 
ber of  men  who  claim  residence  in  the  Northern  States  east  of  the 
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Table  X. — Bibthplaces  op  Graduate  Students:  1897-1905. 


Students  bom  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States 

Students  bom  in  other  Northern 

States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

Rirer    

Students    bom    in    Southern 

States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

Rirer    

Students  bom  in  States  west  of 

the  Mississippi  Rirer  .  .  . 
Students  bom  in  the  Dominion 

of  Canada 

Stodents  bom  in  other  foreign 

countries 

Total  number  of  students 

Percentage  of  students  bom  in 
New  England 

Percentage  of  students  born 
elsewhere 


121 

89 

19 
26 
18 
20 


293 


41 


59 


148 


106 


15 


80 


25 


17 


886 


43 


67 
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122 


119 


17 


84 


28 


26 


841 


86 


64 


127 


186 


16 


80 


21 


23 


858 


86 


64 
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107 


109 


11 


89 


22 


27 


815 


84 


66 


122 


108 


14 


89 


16 


26 


325 


88 


62 


168 


141 


31 


85 


17 


85 


427 


89 


61 


182 


142 


21 


42 


19 


89 


895 


88 


67 


MissisBlppi  River  is  larger  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past. 
(Table  XI.) 

Table  XI.  —  Residences  of  Graduate  Students:  1901-1905. 

1901-4)2.     1902-03.     1908-04.     1904-06. 

New  England  States 146  167  221  181 

Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .  88  88  120  125 

Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  .  11  12  25  20 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 45  40  88  44 

Canada 19  12  18  10 

Foreign  countries 6  6  10  15 

315^  325  427  3%" 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  students  in  the  School  in 
1904-05,  seventy-one,  or  nearly  one-fifth,  were  married  men,  whose 
wives  and  families  for  the  most  part  accompanied  them  to  Cambridge. 
Of  these  married  men,  seventeen  were  holders  of  fellowships  or 
scholarships,  including  seven  Austin  Scholai*s ;  fifteen,  including  one 
scholarship  holder,  held  instructorships,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow- 
Bhipe,  or  assistantships. 
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1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

.       10 
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.      97 

113 

106 
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8 

4 

.      28 

44 

38 

1  142 

1  164 

0  150 

DEGREES. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  were  recommended*  for  the 
higher  degrees  of  Doctor  or  Master  at  Commencement,  1905,  a 
larger  number  than  m  any  previous  year  except  1904.  The  details 
are  found  in  the  following  table  (XII) ,  which  gives,  in  the  first  and 

Table  XII. — Recommendations  fob  Degrees  in  1903-05. 


I.  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  A.B.  . 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  A.M.  . 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  S.M.  . 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
Graduate  Students  recommended  for  S.D.  . 


II.  College  Seniors  recommended  for  A.M.  ...        I  0  0 
College  Seniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Senioryear     24              36              26 

College  Juniors  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  A.M.  on  work  done  in  Junioryear        10  0 

L.S.S.  fourth-year  men  of  a  preceding  year, 
recommended  for  S.M.  on  work  done  in 
L.S.S.  fourth  year 1  0  0 

Professional  students  recommended  for  A.M. 
on  special  courses  of  study 5  15  10 

Professional  students  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
on  special  courses  of  study 0    82        2    58         1    87 

Total  of  the  above  list 174  217  187 

Deduct  Graduate  Students  recommended 
for  A.B 10  8  2 

Total  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  S.D 164  214  185 

III.  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not 

previously  graduated  elsewhere 68  95  78 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 12  11  8 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or 

Science 84  164     108  214     104  185 


second  parts,  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  recommended  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any  degree,  and  the  number  of 
other  students  recommended  for  the  four  higher  degrees  in  the  three 
years,  1903,  1904,  and  1905.     In  the  third  part  of  the  table  all 

*  The  number  of  persons  recommended  each  year,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
actually  receive  the  degree,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  Usually  a  few  of  the  candidates  recommended  do  not  receive  the  degree 
at  once.  The  degree  is  in  these  cases  ordinarily  conferred  in  a  later  year, 
^^as  of*  the  year  in  which  the  recommendation  was  made. 
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persons  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  are  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  their  previous  graduation  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of  Science. 

This  table  calls  for  only  two  or  three  remarks.  Of  the  men  who 
were  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees,  eighty  per  cent,  were 
Graduate  Students  (one  hundred  and  forty-eight),  while  about  six 
per  cent,  had  completed  their  work  while  registered  in  another  gradu- 
ate department  of  the  University,  as  students  of  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Divinity.  Fourteen  per  cent,  had  never  been  roistered  in  the  School 
or  in  another  graduate  department ;  these  were  twenty-six  men  who 
had  completed  their  work  as  college  Seniors.  Hereafter,  however, 
this  anomaly  will  disappear,  since  the  Faculty  has  passed  the  regula- 
tion that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  be 
registered  during  their  candidacy  as  students  either  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  another  graduate  department  of 
the  University. 

There  has  been  now  for  more  than  seven  years  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  non-Harvard  men  who  come  up  for  their  degrees, 
—  from  forty-four  per  cent,  in  1899  to  fifty-six  per  cent,  in  1905. 

Table  XIII. — Divisions  and  Departments  in  which  hegobcmenda- 

TIONS   FOR   THE    HiGHER   DeORBES   WERE   MADE   IN    1905. 

, DKGKKM.  V 

Dinnoir.  Dbpabtmxnt.  a.m.         s.m.        fb.d.       s.d. 


•  •  •  • 


I.  Semitic  Languages  and  History 1     .  . 

n.  Ancient  Languages : 

Indie  Philology I 

The  Classics  (Greek,  Latin)  ...    11  .  .  5 

Total  in  Ancient  Languages  .   .    —  11    —   .  .    —     6 

III.  Modem  Languages  : 

English    V 22  .  .  2 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures    5  1 

French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  ....      2  3 
In  more  than  one  Department  .   .      3 

Total  in  Modem  Languages  .    —  32  —   .  .     —     6 

IV.  History  and  Political  Science  : 

History  and  Government 22  5 

Political  Economy 10  .  .  3 

Total  in  Hist,  and  Political  Sci.    —  82    —   ..     —     8 

V.  Philosophy 19  10 

[Education 3  1] 

VI.  The  Fine  Arts  : 

History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine 

Arts 1 

Architecture 1  2 

Total  in  the  Fine  Arts  ....   —     2    —     2 


•    • 


•    • 


•    • 


•    • 


•    • 


•    •  •    • 


•    •        ^^~      •    • 
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/ TOQEMItB,  K 

Dmnoir.               DBPAvnaiiT.  a.11.  s.m.       fh.d.        aj> 

VII.  Music 1  .  .  1 

VIII.  Mathematics 1  .  .  1 

IX.  Engineering 1 

X.  Physics 8  1  1 

XI.  Chemistry 9  .  .  8 

XII.  Biology: 

Botany I           .  .             1 

Zoology 4             1             1 

Total  in  Biology —  6—1—2 

XIII.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography 8 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 8 

Total  in  Geology —     6    —   ..    — 


•    • 


•    • 


XIV.  Anthropology 1 

In  more  than  one  Diyision 6 


Professional  Students : 

Divinity  School 6  .  .  1 

Law  School 8 

Medical  School 1 

Total 140  4  89  T, 

In  Table  XIII  are  indicated  the  Departments  or  fields  of  study  in 
which  lay  the  chief  work  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees.  A  comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  III,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  relation  of  choices  of  courses  by  Graduate  Students 
to  the  degrees  won,  might  be  of  interest. 

Five  of  the  fourteen  Divisions  were  represented  by  ten  or  more 
candidates :  History  and  Political  Science  by  forty,  including  eight 
Doctors ;  Philosophy  by  thirty-nine,  including  ten  Doctors ;  Modem 
Languages  by  thirty-eight,  including  six  Doctors ;  Ancient  Languages 
by  seventeen,  including  six  Doctors. 

The  Divinity  School  sent  up  six  Masters  of  Arts  and  one  Doctor. 
Of  nine  candidates  in  the  Law  School  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  three  only  were  successful. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  Masters  were  recommended  in  course, 
one  hundred  and  forty  in  Arts  and  four  in  Science. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the  thirty- 
nine  men  named  below  :  with  each  name  is  indicated  the  special  field 
in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic  history  in 
brief,  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 
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Philology. 

HsiTRT  Lamar  Cbosby. 
CUMkal  FbllologT.— A.B.  ( Univ.  of  Texaa) 

1901,  A.M.   {ibid.)  1902,   A.M.    {Harvard 

Univ.)  1908.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stad.,  IWirOb. 
Theflin:  '*De  Comiconim  Gntecomm  Tern- 

poribas  auaeritur." 
Inktractor  In  Greek,  Uniyenitj  of  Pennsyl- 

yaaift. 

BoBBBT  Adoab  Law. 
Enirlish   Philology.  —  a.b.  {Woffard  Coll., 

S.C)  1W8,A.M.  iTHnity  ColL,N,C.)  1002, 

A.X.   {Harvard  Univ.)  1908.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stnd.,  1902-05. 
Thesis:   ''The  True  Chronicle  Histonr  of 

King  Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters,  Gon- 

orill,  Ragan,  and  Cordelia.** 
Instractor  in  English  at  this  Uniyersity. 

John  Livikoston  Lowes. 

English  Philology.— A.B.  {Wa%hingUm  and 
Jtfermn  Coll.,  Pa.)  1888,  a.m.  {ibid.) 
1891,  Gr.  ( WetUm  Theol.  Seminary,  Fa.) 
1894,  PH.D.  Uonomrr  {WaMhinpton  and 
Jeftr$on  Coll,,  Pa.)  1901,  a.m.  (Harvard 
dniv.)  1908.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1908-06. 

Thesis :  **  The  Prologue  to  *  The  Legend  of 
Good  Women,*  considered  in  certain  of 
its  Literary  Relations." 

Professor  of  English,  Swarthmore  CnUege. 

Abthub  Stanley  Pease. 
Classical  Philology.— a.b.  1908,  a.m.  1908.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.ri902-06. 
Thesis :  '*  De  Sancti  Hieronymi  Commenta- 

riolis  Tractatibnsque  in   Psalmos   Quae- 

stiones  Variae.** 
Rogers  Fellow,  in  Europe. 

TOBSTEN   PeTERSSON. 
Classical  Philology.  — a.b.  1901,  a.m.  1902.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-02  and  1908-06. 
Thesis :  ■*  De  Epigrammatis  luliani  ^gyp- 

tii." 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Uniyersity  of  Califoniia. 

Chables  Brewster  Randolph. 
Classical  Philology.  — a.b.  {Waba§h  Coll., 

Ind.)  1808,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1902.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-03. 
Thesis :  **  De  Mandragora.*' 
Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Collegiate 

Department  of  Clark  Uniyersity. 

Frank  Otis  Reed. 
Romance  Philology. — a.b.  {Amher»t  Coll.) 

1899,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1904.  — Res. 

Gr.  Stud.,  1908-Mar.  1905. 
Thesis :  "  The  History  of  the  Spanish  Past 

Participle  compounded  with  haber." 
Lecturer,  on  the  Rufhs  B.  Kellogg  Uniyer> 

sity  Fellowship,  Amherst  College. 

David  Brainbrd  Spooner. 

Indie  Philology.  —  A.B.  {Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  Univ.,  Cal.)  1899.  — Non-Res.  Stud., 
1902-04;  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-06. 

TheRin :  **  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Scholia  of 
Mallinatha  upon  Kalidasa's  Lyric  Poem 
entitled  the  Cloud-MesACUger  or  Megha* 
Dntft.** 

Harris  Fellow,  in  Berlin. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant. 
Germanic  Philology. —  a.b.  {Trinity  Coll., 
Ckmn,)  1898,  a.b.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1899, 
A.M.  (iMce.)  1901.— Res.  Gr.  Stud..  1808- 
19U1  and  1902-04. 
'  Thesis:   "The  Deyelopment  of  the  Trans- 
posed Order  in  Old  High  German.'* 
laatrttctor  In  German  at  this  Uniyersity. 


George  Wallace  Umphrey. 

Romance  Philology.  —  a.b.  {Univ.  of  To- 
ronto, Ont.)  1809,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.) 
1901.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  190(M>1  and  1904- 
05;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1903-04. 

Thesis :  '*  A  Study  of  the  Aragonese  Dialect, 
based  on  a  Fourteenth  Centuury  Manuscript 
now  Edited  for  the  First  Time.** 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Uniyer- 
sity of  Cincinnati 

Charles  Marshall  Underwood,  Jr. 
Romance  Philology.  — a.b.  1900,  a.m.  1901. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stncl.,  1900-01  and  1908-06. 
Thesis :  **  The  Ars  Poetica  of  the  Sweet  New 

Style:  A  Study  of  the  Second  Book  of 

Dante*s  Treatise  De  Vulgari  Etoquentia 

and  of  its  Relation  to  certain  Early  Italian 

Canxoni.*' 
John  Haryard  Fellow,  and  Fellow  of  the 

French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in 

Paris. 


Also^  on  March  8^  1905:  — 

Abthub  Alexis  Bbyant. 
Classical  Philology.- a.b.  1897,  A.M.  1898.  — 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897-1900. 
Thesis:   **De  AUieniensium  ViU  Priyata 

titulorum  ope  Atticorum  Inlustrata.*' 
Teacher  of  Classics,  The  Country  School, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Philosophy. 

Bird  Thomas  Baldwin. 

Psychology. — s.B.  {Swarthmore  Coll., Pa,) 
1900,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1908.— Res. 
Gr.  Stud.,  lOO^Mar.  1906. 

Thesis :  "  The  Mutual  Influence  of  DilTerent 
Starting  Points  on  the  Series  of  Associa- 
tions.'* 

Proifvsor  of  Psychology  and  Education, 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

George  Alexander  Barrow. 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  —  a.b.  1908. —Stud., 

Haryard  Divinity  School,  1903-06. 
Thesis:    "The  Reli|nous  Experience   and 

Historical  Revelation.'* 
Student  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School, 

Cambridge. 

Harold  Chapman  Brown. 
Logic  — A.B.   {Williame  Coll.)  1901,  A.M. 

{Harvard  Univ.)  1903.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

1901-03  and  1904-06. 
Thesis  :    '*  The    Problem   of  the   Kantian 

Mathematical  Antinomies.*' 
Assistant  in  Philosophy  at  this  Universi^. 

Arthur  Stone  Dewing. 
Histor}'   of  Philosophy.  — A.B.    1902,    a.m. 

1903.— Res.    Ur.    Stud..    1902-08;    Non- 

Res.  Stud.,  1904-05. 
Thesis  :   '*  jNcgatlon  and    Intuition  in  the 

Philosophy  of  Schelllng." 
Assistatnt  in  Philosophy  at  this  University. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston. 

Psychology. — A.B.  {Univ.  of  North  Caro- 
lina) 1898,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1908.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1902-06. 

Thesis :  *'  A  Psychological  Study  of  the  Mu- 
tual Influence  of  Feelings." 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  anu  Psychology,  East 
Stroudsburg  State  Normal  ckhool,  Pft. 
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Ernest  Northcroft  Mbrrington. 
Metaphysics. —A.B.  ( Univ.  of  Sydney,  Au»- 

iraiia)  1900.  A.M.  (iMd.)  1008.  — Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1904-06. 
Thesis:    "The   Metaphysial   Problem   of 

Personality.'* 
Engraged  in  teaching  in  Australia. 

Herbert  Adolphds  Miller. 

Psychology.  —  a.b.  (Dartmouth  Coll.,  If.Bf.) 
1809,  A.M.  {ibid.)  1902.  — Res.  Gr.  Stad., 
1903-05. 

Thesis:  "The  Race  Problem  and  Psycho- 
physics.** 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Sodal 
Science,  Oliyet  College. 

Jared  Sparks  Moore. 
Metaphysics.  —  A.B.  (Johnt  HojMn»  Uhiv,, 

Md.)  1900,  A.M.  {Harvard  Dniv.)  1908.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1902-l>6. 
Thenis:    **The   MeUphysical   Problem   of 

Relation.*' 
Assistant  in  Philosophy  at  this  Uniyersity. 

James  Bissett  Pratt. 

Phllomphr  of  Religion.  —  A.B.  (WUliamt 
CoU.)  1808,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1809.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1896-99  and  1908-06. 

Thesis :  **  Uhitorical  Illnstrations  of  the  Psy- 
chology of  Religious  Belief." 

Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Williams  College, 

Edward  Octavius  Sisson. 
Education.  —  s.b.     (Kansas    Agricultural 

Coll.)  1886,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Chicago,  III.) 

1803.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-06. 
Thesis :  "  The  Protestant  Religious  Instmc- 

tion  in  Prussian  Schools." 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Uniyersity 

of  Illinois. 

Clement  Leslie  Vaughan. 

Psychology.  —  A.B.  (Acadia  Univ.,  N.S.) 
1898,  A.B.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1908.  — Res. 
Gr.  Stod^  1903-06. 

Thesis :  "  The  Motor  Power  of  Optical  Stim- 
ulations of  Different  Degrees  of  Complex- 
ity." 

James  Walker  Fellow,  in  Berlin. 


History. 

Arthur  Irving  Andrews. 
The  Eastern  Question.— a.b.  (Brown  Univ., 

R.L)  1901.—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1902-06. 
Thesis:   **The  Campaign  of  the  Emperor 

Charles  V  against  TuiHs  and  Kheir-ed-Din 

Barbarossa.^' 
Travelliug   and    Ktudying  in   Europe    and 

Northern  Africa. 

Hiram  Bingham. 
South  American  History. —  a.b.  (  Yale  Univ., 

Cotin.)  1898,  A.M.  (Univ.  of  California) 

1900,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ^  1901.  — Res. 

Gr.  Stud^  1900-02  and  1908-04. 
Thesis ;  "  The  Scots  Darien  Conypany." 
Curator  of  South  American    IIi<<tory  and 

Literature  in  the  Harrard  College  Liorary. 

Preceptor  at  Princeton  Uniyersity. 

William  Stearns  Davis. 
English  History.  — A.B.  1900,  a.m.  1901.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1900-01  and  1903-06. 
Thekis :  "  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester." 
Travelling  in  Earope. 


Embrson  David  Fite. 
American    History.  —  a.b.    ( Yale     Univ., 

Conn.)  1897.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-06. 
Thesis :  "  Prosperity  during  th«  Civil  War : 

A  Study  of  Northern  Conditions.** 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Qovemment  at 

this  Uniyersity. 

Roland  Greene  Usher. 
English  History.  —  A. B.  1001,  A.M.  1902.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1901-02;  Non-Rea.  Stad., 

1902-04. 
Thesis:  "The  High  Commlsaion  and  the 

Opposition  to  It.'^ 
Assistant  In  History  at  this  Unlveraity. 


Soonomici. 

Vanderveer  Custis. 
Industrial  Organisation.  —  A.B.  1901,  A.M. 

1902.  — Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1902-04. 
Thesis :  "  The  Forces  in  Indnatrlal  Conaoli- 

dation." 
Assistant  Profeasor  of  Economictt  Univer- 

%\tj  of  Washington. 

William  Htdb  Price. 

English  Economic  History.— A.B.  (TWto 
OoU.)  1901,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1901,  A.M.  (Har- 
vard Univ.)  1902.  — Res.  Or.  Stnd.,  19ta- 
04;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1904-06. 

Thesis :  *  *The  English  PatenU  of  Monopofy, 
1600-1040." 

Aflslstant  In  Economics  at  this  Univerai^. 

Albert  Benedict  Wolfe. 
Economic  Theory.— a.b.  1902,  A.M.  1908.— 

Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1902-04. 
Thesis:  "The  Lodging-House  Problem  in 

Boston." 
Teacher  of  History,  McKlnley  High  School, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hnaic. 

Louis  Adolphe  Coerne. 

Orchestration.  —  Or.,  Kdntgliche  Ae(»d€mtU 
der  Tontunet,  Munich,  Germany,  18BB.— 
Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  Feb.-Dec.,  1904. 

Thesis :  "  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Orches- 
tration.'* 

Travelling  and  studying  in  Europe. 


Matheiiutics. 

Walter  Burton  Ford. 

Analysis.- A.B.  1897,  a.m.  1898.  —  Rea.  6r. 
Stud.,  1897-98. 

Thesis :  "  On  the  Problem  of  Analytic  Ex- 
tension as  applied  to  Functions  defined  by 
Power  Series.** 

Instructor  in  Mathematlcs,WilllamaCoUege. 


Physics. 

Howard  Lane  Blackwell. 

Electricity  and  Light.  —  a.b.  1809,  a.m.  1900. 
—  Res.  iir.  Stud.,  1899-1900  and  1901-06. 

Thesis :  "  Dispersion  in  Electric  Double  Re- 
fraction." 

Fellow  for  Research  In  Physics  at  this  Uni- 
yersity. 
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Chemistry. 

Latham  Clarke. 
Organic  CbemiBtry.  —  8.B.  (Bhode  Ittand 

OolL)  1902,  A.X.  (BrmoH  27hiv.)  1908.— 

Ret.  Or.  Stud.,  1903-^. 
Theiilt :  '*  Addition  Compoondi  of  Dimethjl- 

aniUne.** 
Inatmctor  in  Cliemiitry  at  this  Uniyenity. 

GbOBQB   SHAirifON   FORBBS. 
Fbjsical  Chemistry.— a.b.  1002,  a.x.  1004. 

—  Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1002-06. 
Thetis :  **  Enerrv  Chanset  Involyed  in  the 

Dilution  of  Zinc  ana   Cadmium  Amal- 


t( 


gams.' 

Lecturer  on  Physical  Chemistry  at  thit  Uni- 
Tcrsity. 

Fbbdbrick  William  Russe. 
Organic  Chemistry. — a.b.  1008,  am,  lOOS.  — 
Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1002-06. 


Thesis :  "OnTetrabromorthobenzoguioone.** 
Chemist  at  the  Mallinckrodt  Works,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Biology. 

fil4ULSBT    WiLLETT   BlACKMAN. 
Zo<ilogy.— A.B.  (  Univ.  of  Kdntat)  1001,  a.m. 

(ibid,)  1002.  —  Kes.  Gr.  Stud.,  1004-06. 
Thesis:   "The  Spermatogenesis   of  Scolo- 

pendra  heros.*' 
Instructor  in  Biolo|nr,  Medical   School  of 

Western  Retenre  UmTersity. 

Amon  Bemton  Plowman. 
Botany.  — 8.B.  {Ohio  We§leyan  Univ.)  1800, 

A.X.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1002.  —  Res.  Gr. 

Stud.,  1001-02  and  1009-06. 
Thesis:  "The  Comparatiye  Anatomy  and 

PhTlogeny  of  the  Cyperaceae.*' 
Ttoacner  of  Natural  Science,  Manual  Thdning 

School,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 


Of  the  thirty- nine  Doctors,  thirty-one  —  or  three- fourths  of  the 
whole  number  —  are  known  to  be  now  engaged  each  in  the  actual 
pursuit  of  his  profession.  Twenty-four  are  teachers  in  colleges  or 
universities,  five  having  the  rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor ; 
eleven  of  the  twenty-four  are  in  the  service  of  this  University  (three 
instructors,  one  lecturer,  one  teaching  fellow,  one  fellow  for  research, 
five  assistants) .  Six  are  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  including 
normal  schools.    One  is  an  industrial  chemist.    The  remaining  eight 

■ 

are  continuing  their  studies,  seven  in  Europe,  four  being  travelling 
fellows. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  based  on  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  or  on  an  equivalent  education.  Hence  all  the  Doctors  held 
degrees  in  Arts  (except  one,  who  had  no  degree  at  all).  Thirty-two 
were  Masters  of  Arts ;  two  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  only ;  one  had 
two  Bachelors'  degrees  (in  Arts  and  in  Science).  Twenty-eight  were 
Harvard  Masters  of  Arts.  There  were  sixteen  Harvard  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  and  twenty-two  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  other  colleges :  thirteen 
of  the  Harvard  Bachelors  had  received  all  their  undergraduate  train- 
ing at  Harvard.  The  proportion  of  Doctors  whose  undergraduate 
work  was  mainly  done  elsewhere  than  at  Harvard  —  two-thirds  —  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
candidates  had  received  their  first  degrees  in  Arts  or  Science,  it 
deserves  record  that  in  the  case  of  nineteen  candidates  six  or  more 
years  had  passed.  Of  the  remaining  twenty,  five  had  been  out  of 
college  five  years ;  eight,  four  years ;  six,  three  years ;  and  one,  only, 
two  years. 

The  period  of  resident  study  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  ranged 
from  one  year  to  five  years.     Eight  candidates  were  in  residence  for 
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one  year  onlj ;  nine  for  two  years ;  eighteen  for  three  years ;  three 
for  four  years,  and  one  for  five  years.  All  of  the  eight  who  spent 
only  one  year  in  residence  had  had  one  or  more  years  of  duly  super- 
vised and  approved  graduate  study  elsewhere.  The  Divisions  or 
Departments  in  which  the  degree  was  conferred  after  one  year  of 
resident  study  were  Philosophy  (three  candidatea),  Biology,  Iodic 
Philology,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Music  {one  each)  ;  those  after 
two  years  were  Philosophy  (three),  Romance  Kulology  and  Ecoao- 
mics  (two),  and  Cliemistry  and  Classics  (one  each);  those  after 
three  years  were  Philosophy  (five).  Classics  (four),  History  (three), 
Chemistry  (two),  Romance  Philology  and  Botany  (with  one  each)  ; 
those  after  four  years,  History,  Economics,  and  Romance  Fhi]ol<^ 
(with  one  each)  ;  the  candidate  who  was  five  years  in  residence  was 
a  student  of  Physics. 

The  average  period  of  residence  and  study  at  Harvard  for  the 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  1905  proves  to  be  a  little  less  than  three 
years.  If,  however,  we  take  into  consideration  graduate  work  done 
elsewhere  by  many  of  the  short  term  candidates,  notably  by  all  the 
ono-year  men,  the  period  of  graduate  study  mounts  up  to  more  than 
three  years. 


Table  XIV.  —  Aoe  of  Graduate  Students  rbcouhended  fob 
THE  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  or  Science,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosopht:   1905." 
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Tables  XIV  and  XV  explain  themselves.  In  1905,  sixty-one 
Graduate  Students  secured  the  Master's  d^ree  whom  we  may  regard 
as  normal  Masters  of  Arts;  i.e.,  they  (like  the  twenty-six  former 
Seniors  in  Harvard  College)  had  continued  tbeir  studies  immediately 
after  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree  (or  completing  the  requirements 
for  it),  or  after  an  inter\al  of  not  more  than  one  year.  The  average 
age  of  these  men  was  twenty- three. 

•  Men  recommendi-d  for  "aa  of"  degree*  are  not  lacloded. 
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Table  XV. — Aok  of  Oradtiatb  Students  becouubndbd  for 
THE  Dbobee  of  Doctor  or  Philosophv:   1897-1905. 
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The  "normal"  Doctors  should  be  about  three  years  older. 
A  glance  at  Table  XV  shows  that  their  average  age  was  actually 
twenty-six. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Itecommendations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  made  by  the  Faculty  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  Committee  on  Fellowships  and  other  Aids  for  Graduate 
Students,  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  School  is  Chairman. 

Ninety-fonr  appointments  of  this  class  were  held  by  students  in 
the  Graduate  School  during  1904-05, — twenty-eight  fellowshipe  and 
sixly-six  scholarships.  With  the  fellowships  are  inchided  the  John 
Harvard  Fellowships,  without  stipend  (two  in  1904-05).  Fifteen 
of  the  fellowships,  including  one  of  the  John  Harvard  Fellowships, 
were  held  as  travelling  fellowships  by  Non-Resident  Students,  all  of 
whom  studied  abroad,  —  in  Germany  (five),  in  France  (five),  in 
England  (three),  and  in  Italy  and  Greece  (one  in  each  country). 
Thirteen  of  the  fellowsbipa,  including  one  John  Harvard  Fellowship, 
and  all  the  scholarships  were  held  by  Resident  Students. 

In  the  present  year  (1905-06)  appointments  have  been  made  to 
twenty-nine  fellowships  and  to  fifty- nine  scholarships. 

The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  last  year  and  for  the 
current  year  (with  their  present  occupation  and  residence)  follow. 
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1004-09. 


1905-0e. 


Harris  Fellowsliip  (z868). 


Elijah  Swift. 
A.B.  1908,  A.M.  1904.  — Bes.  6r.  Stad.,  190»- 

04.— Shattack  SchoUr,  1908-04.-  Student 

of  Mathematics,  at  CMJttiiigen. 
Contiiiiiiiiff   his   studies   at   GHSttingen,  as 

Paricer  Fellow. 


David  Brainerd  Spooitbs. 

A.B.  (L4land  Stafford  Jr.  Oniw,,  OaL)  1899, 
PH.D.  (ffartMrd  Univ.)  1906.  —  Xon-Bes. 
Stad.,  1902-04:  Bes.  Or.  Stud..  1904-06.— 
Trayelling  Fellow  in  Indie  Philolog7,19Qft- 
04;  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholar,  1904-06. 

Student  of  Indie  Philology,  at  Berlin. 


Rogers  FellowsUps  (1869). 


Chbstbr  N0TB8  Greenouoh. 

A.B.  1898,  A.M.  1899,  PH.D.  (English  Phil- 
ology) 1904  —  Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1898-99  and 
I90S-04.— Shattuck  Scholar,  1902-08;  Ed. 
ward  Austin  Fellow,  1903-04.— Instructor 
in  English,  1901-02.  — Student  of  English, 
in  London. 

Instructor  in  English  at  this  Uniyersitj. 

Georob  Randall  Lewis. 
A.B.  1902.— Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1902-04;  Non- 

Bes.  Stud.,  1904-06.—  Henry  Lee  Memorial 

Fellow.  1908-04.  —  Student  of  Economics, 

in  London. 
Continuing  his  studies  in  London,  as  Parker 

Fellow. 


Arthur  Stanley  Pease. 
(See  Edward  Austin  Fellowships,  1904-S6.) 


Herbert  Thomas  Poland. 
(See  Edward  Austin  Fellowships,  1904-M.) 


Parker  Fellowships  (1873). 


Harold  Loomis  Cleasbt. 

A.B.  CTrinUy  OoU.,  Conn.)  1899,  a.m.  (ibid.) 
1901,  A.M.  (harvard  Univ.)  1902,  ph.d. 
(Classical  Philology)  1904.  —  Bes.  Or. 
Stud.,  1901-04;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1904-05.— 
Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholar,  1908-04.  — 
Student  of  Classical  Philology,  at  Berlin. 

Instructor  in  Latin,  Amherst  College. 


George  Randall  Lewis. 
(See  Rogers  Fellowships,  1904-06.) 


Arthur  Bbgket 

A.B.  iTu/U  OoU.) 


Lamb. 

1900,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1900, 
A.M.  {harvard  Ukiv.)  1908,  PH.D.  (T^fU 
OoU.)  1904,  PH.D.  (Chemistry)  1904.— Bes. 
Or.  Stud..  1902-04;  Non-Bes.  Stud.,  1904- 
06.  — Edward  Austin  FeUow,  1908-04.— 
Student  of  Chemistry,  at  Leipsic. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  this  Uniyersity. 

Truman  Michblson. 

A.B.  1902,  A.M.  1908,  PH.D.  (Indie  Philology) 
1904.  — Bes.  Or.  Stud.,  1002-04;  Non-Bes. 
Stud.,  1904-06.  —  George  and  Martha 
Derby  Scholar,  1902-03;  James  Sayage 
Scholar,  1908-04.— Student  of  Indie  PUl. 
ology,  at  Leipsic. 

Instructor  in  Lattn,  Uniyersity  of  Missouri. 


Waltbr  Jambs  Shbpard. 

A.B.  iWUlametU  Univ.,  Or:)  1900,  a.b. 
{Harvard  Univ.)  1902  — Bes.  Or.  Stud., 
1908-06.  —  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  His- 
tory,  190]M)6. 

Student  of  Histoiy,  at  Heidelberg. 


Elijah  Swift. 
(See  Harris  FeUowship,  1904-06.) 


1904-09. 


1005-0«. 


John  Thomton  KirkUnd  FeUowsUp  (1873). 


Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins. 

A.B.  {Univ.  of  Mi99CuH)  1809,  a.m.  {ibid.) 
1900,  A.B.  {Harvard  (7fi<o.)1908 — Student 
of  Romance  Philology,  in  Paris. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  at  this 
Uniyersity. 


Dean  Putnam  Logkwood. 
A.B.  1908,  A.M.  1904.  — Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1909- 

06.— Charles  Hayen  Ooodwin  Scholar. 

1908-06.  i.j.t 

Student  of  Chusical  Philology,  at  Munich. 


James  Walker  Fellowsliip  (i88z). 


Arthur  Stone  Dewing. 
A.B.  1902,   A.M.  1903,   PH.D.    (Philosophy) 

1906.  — Res.  Or.  Stud.,  1902-08;  Non-Bes. 

Stud.,  1904-06.  — Assistant  in  Philosophy, 

1908-04.  — Student  of  Philosophy,  at  Mu- 

nich. 
Assistant  in  I*hilosophy  at  this  Uniyersity. 


Clement  Leslie  Vauohan. 

A.B.  {Acadia  Univ.^  N.S.)  1898,  A3.  {Har- 
vard Univ.)  1908,  PH.D.  (Philosophy)  1906. 
—Uniyersity  Scholar,  1908-04:  Townsend 
Scholar,  1904-06.— Assistant  in  Philosophy, 
1904-06. 

Student  of  Philosophy,  at  Berlin. 
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John  Tyndall  Scholarship  (1885). 

John  L  Hogo.  Psrct  Williams  Bridoman. 

BeappoUUed,  (See  Whiting  Fellowships,  1W4-06.) 

A.B.   {Univ,  of   Toronto^   Ont.)   1800,  a.m. 

(BarwMTd   Unit.)  1002,  ph.d.   (Phrsics) 

1004.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1001-05.  —  Unirer- 

sity  8chnl*r,1001-02 ;  Whiting  Fellow,1008- 

08.  —  Stadent  of  Physics,  at  this  Unirer. 

city. 
Instructor  in  Mitthemmtics  »t  this  UnlTersity. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship  (1887). 

Edwin  DkTurck  Bkchtel.  Jambs  Ford. 

BeapjHrinUd,  a.b.  1006.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1004-05. 

A.B.  lOOS,  AJi.  1004.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  lOOS-  Student  of  Social  Science  at  this  Unlyersity. 

04;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1004-05.  —  Student  of 

Social  Science  in  Europe. 
Student,  Hanrard  Law  schooL 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship  (1889). 

William  Htde  Price.  Charles  Phillips  Huse. 

A.B.   (7V(A«  Cb//.)  1001,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1001,  A.B.  1004,  A.M.  1005.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1004- 

A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1002,  ph.d.  (Eco-  05.  — Uniyersity  Scholar,  1004-05. 

noinics)  1005.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1001-04;  Student  of  Economics  at  this  Unirersity. 

Non.Res.  Stud. ,  1004-05. —Thayer  Scholar, 
1002-08.— Student  of  Economics,  in  Lon- 
don. 

AMii«itant  in  Economics  at  this  Uniyersity. 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship  (1889). 

William  Chauncet  Rice.  William  Oscar  Scroggs. 

A.B.    ( We^ltyan  Univ.f   Conn.)    1001,   a.m.  b.b.  {Alabama  Polytechnic  Inttitute)  1800, 

( Fate  {^ir^  Conn.)  1002.— Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  8.M.  (ibid.)  1000,  a.m.  (^Harvard  Univ.) 

1003-05. — Thayer  Scholar,  1003-04.  —  As-  1006.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1004-05.  —  Unlyer- 

sistant  in  Goyemment,  lOOS-05.  sity  Scholar,  1004-05. 

Stadent,  Hanrard  Law  School,  and  Assistant  Stadent  of  History  and  Goyemment  at  this 

in  Goyemment  at  this  Uniyersity.  Uniyersity. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship  (1889). 

Ray  Madding  McConnell.  (Not  assigned.) 

A.B.  (Sot^them  Unio.t  Ala.)  1800,  s.T.B. 
(  Vanderbili  Univ.,  Tenn.)  1001,  a.m.  (ITar- 
vard  Univ.)  1002.— Gr.  Dfr.  Stud.,  1001-08; 
Non-Res.  Stud.,  1003-06.— James  Walker 
Fellovr,  100&-04.  —  Student  of  Philosophy, 
at  Paris. 
Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  Philos- 
ophy  at  this  Uniyersity. 

Hemenway  Fellowship  (1891). 

ViLHjXlMUR    STBFiNSSON.  ViLHJALMUR    StEFANSSON. 

A.B.  {State  Univ.  ofJowa)  1008.  —  Special  Reappointed. 

Diy.  Stud.,  1008-04;  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1004- 

05. 
Student  of  Anthropology  at  this  Uniyersi^. 

John  Harvard  Fellowships  (1895). 

Robert  Bell  Michbll.  James  Alfred  Field. 

A.B.   {Univ.  of  Toronto,    Ont.)  1000,  a.m.  a.b.  1003.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1008-05.  — As- 

(ffamard  Univ.)  1001,  ph.d.  (Romance  sistant  in   Economics,   1008-04 ;   Austin 

Philology)  1004.  —Res. Gr. Stud..  1000-08 :  TeachingFellow  in  Economics,  1004-05. 

Non-Res.    Stud.,    1004-05.  —  Townsena  Student  oiEconomics,  at  Berlin. 

Scholar,  1001-02;  Edward  Austin  Fellow, 
lOM-OS.  —  Instructor  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages, 1008-04.  —  Student  of  Romance 
Languages  in  Paris,  and  Fellow  of  the  Min- 
istry of  rublic  Instraction  of  the  French 
Repabiic. 

Instmctor  in  Romance  Languages  at  this 
Uniyersity. 
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William  Henry  Roever. 

BeappqinUd. 

43.  (WathingtonUhiv.tMo.)  1897,A.M.(i7ar- 
vard  VhinT)  IMM.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1897- 
98, 1901-02,  and  1903-05.  —  Shattuck  SchoL 
«r,  1897-98.  —  Instructor  in  MHthematics, 
1902-03.  —  Student  of  Mathematics,  at  this 
UnivcrsitT. 

Instructor  m  Mathematics,  Ma99.  Institute 
of  Teehnolo^. 


11M>9-4MI. 

BURRITT    SaMCEL   LaCY. 

A.B.  1903,  A.M.  1904.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  190^- 
05.  —  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1903-05. 

Student  of  Chemistry  and  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, at  this  Uniyerslty. 


John  Christian  Ranbmeier. 

PH.B.  {Northtoeniem  Dniv.,  HL)  1894,  A.M. 
(Harmrd  Univ.)  1896,  phj>.  (Gennanic 
Philoloiry)  1901 — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1807- 
1901.  —  Thayer  Scholar,  1898-09 :  Shattuck 
Scholar.  1899-1900;  Morgan  Fellow,  1900- 
01.  —  Assistant  in  German,  1899-1900. 

Student  of  Germanic  Philology,  at  Beriin. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  Thompson. 
A.M.  {Queen* 9  Univ.,  OnL)  1902,  a.b.  (ffar- 

vard  Univ.)  1903.  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1904.  — Res. 

Gr.  Stud.,  1903-05. 
Student  of  Classical  Philology,  at  Paris. 

Charles  Marshall  Underwood,  Jr. 
A.B.  1900,  A.M.  1901,  PH.D.  (Romance  Phil- 
ology) 1906.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1900-01  and 
1903-05.  —  Austin  Scholar,  1908-04.  —  Aus- 
tin Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages, 1900-01  and  1904-05. 
Student  of  Romance  Languages,  and  Fellow 
of  the  MinistzT  of  Pubbc  Instruction  of  Uie 
French  Republic,  at  Paris. 


Whiting  Fellowships  (1895). 


Percy  Williams  Bridoman. 
A.B.  1904,  A.M.  1905.  —  Student  of  Physics,  at 

this  Uniyersity. 
Continuing  his  studies  at  this  Uniyersity,  as 
John  T^dall  Scholar. 

Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis. 
Reappointed, 
A.B.  (Brotcn  Univ.,  R.I.)  1901,  a.m.  {ibid.) 

1902,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1903. —  Res. 

Gr.  Stud.,  1902-05.  —  Student  of  Physics, 

at  this  Uniyersity. 
Instructor  in  Physics,  and  in  Mathematics, 

at  this  University. 

Alpheus  Wilson  Smith. 

Reappointed. 

A.B.  {Went  Virginia  Univ.)  1900,  a.m.  {Har- 
vard Univ.)  1903.- Res.  Gr.  Stud^  1902- 
05.  —  Student  of  Physics,  at  this  U niyer- 
sity. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  this  Uniyersity,  as 
Whiting  Ffellow. 


Conrad  Louis  Benoni  Shuddbmaokn. 
8.B.  (Univ.  of  Texwi)  1902,  8.M.  (iMd.)  1904. 

—  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1904-06.  —  Thayer  Schol- 

ar,  1904-05. 
Student  of  Physics  at  this  Uniyertitj. 


Alpheus  Wilson  Smith. 
Reappointed. 


South  Snd  House  Fellowship  (1900). 


John  Daniels. 

A.B.  1903,  A.M.  1904.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  190S- 
05.  — Student  of  Sociology,  at  this  Uni- 
yersity. 

Continuing  his  studies  at  this  Uniycrsi^,  as 
South  End  House  Fellow. 


John  Daniels. 
Reappointed. 


Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  (1900). 


Chandler  Rathfon  Post. 
A.B.  1904,  a.m.  1905.  —  Student  of  Classical 

Archaeology  in  Athens. 
Assistant  in  English,  and  student  of  Romance 

Languages,  at  this  Uniyersity. 


James  Samuel  Martin. 
A.B.  {Waehinaiou   Univ.,  Mb.)  1004,  aji. 

{Harvard  Univ.)  1905.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud., 

1904-06. 
Student  of  Classical  Archaeology,  in  Atiicns. 
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11MMI-0«. 


Edward  Austin  Fellowships  (zgoo). 


Maulsbt  Willett  Blackman. 

A.B.  (Unit),  of  Kan%aii)  1001,  A.M.  (i6id.) 
1902,  PH.D.  (Bioloinr)  1005.  — Stadent  of 
Zotfloii^,  at  tnis  UniTersiiT. 

Insitnictor  in  Biolonr,  Medical  College  of 
Wetteni  Besenre  university. 

Arthur  Stanley  I^ase. 

A.B.  1008,  A.M.  1008,  PH.D.  (ClMsical  Phil. 

ology)  1005.—  Rc8.  Gr.  Stnd.,  1002-05.— 

Charles  Haren  Goodwin  Scholar,  1003-03. 

—  Student  of  Classical  Philology,  at  this 

UniyersitT. 
Bfi^rs  Follow,  in  Europe. 

HsxBBRT  Thomas  Poland. 

A.B.  1908,  A.M.  1004.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud_^  1008- 
06.— Student  of  English,  at  this  CfniTer- 
■it7. 
Rogers  Fellow,  in  Europe. 

Gbosoe  Wallace  Umphret. 

A.B.  ({Tnir.  of  TorontOf  Ont.)  1800,  a.m. 
(Harvard  Unit.)  1001,  ph.d.  (Romance 
FhilologT)  1005.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1000-01 
and  1004-06;  Non-Res.  Stud.,  1008-04.— 
John  Hanrard  Fellow,  1008-04.  —  Student 
of  Romance  Languages,  at  this  Umrer. 
sitj. 

Instructor  in  Romance  I^uiguages,  Unirer* 
tXtj  of  Cincinnati. 


Arthur  Manoun  Banta. 
A.B.  {Indiana  Univ,)  1003,  a.m.  (ibid.)  1004. 
Student  of  Zoology,  at  this  Universitj. 


Lawrence  Martin. 
A.B.  (Cornell  Univ.,  N.  Y.)  1004. 
Student  of  Geology  at  this  Uniyersity. 


Clarence  Perkins. 

A.B.  {Syracuse  Univ.,  N.Y.)  1001,  a.m.  {Har- 
vard Univ.)  1004.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1008- 
05.— Thayer  Scholar,  1004-05. 

Student  of  History  at  this  Uniyersity. 

Charleh  Irving  Wood. 
A.B.  {WUlianf  Coll.)  1003,  a.m.  {Harvard 

Univ.)  1004.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  i003-4)5.— 

Shattuck  Scholar,  1004-06. 
Student  of  German  at  this  Uniyersi^. 


Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fellowship  (190a). 

Charles  Robert  Wait. 
Reappointed. 


Charles  Robert  Wait. 
8.B.  1003,  8.M.  1004.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1008- 

04:    Non-Res.  Stud.,   1004-06.  —  Austin 

Scholar  in  Arrhitecture,  1008-04.— Student 

of  Architecture,  in  Eurone. 
Continuing  his  studies  in  £urope,  as  Nelson 

Robinson  Jr.  Fellow. 

Fellowship  of  the  Cercle  Francis  de  l'nniyersit6  Hanrard  (1903), 


Henri  Baulio. 

Bach.-^lettres  ( Univ.  of  Paris,  JfYance) 
1805,Lic.-^lettres  (i6kf.)  1000.— Student 
of  Geography',  nt  this  Unirersi^. 

Instructor  in  French,  at  this  Uniyersity. 


M^D^RIC   TOURNEUR. 

Bach.-^-lettres  (Univ.  of  Caen,  France) 
1806,  Lic^s-lettres  {ibid.)  1000,  DiplOme 
d'^tudcs  sup^rieures  (Univ.  of  Paritt 
France)  1002.  Agreg«^'histoire  et  de 
geographie  {ibid.)  1005. 

Student  of  Ancient  Ilistory  and  Archae- 
ology at  this  Uniyersity. 


Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellowship  (1904). 


Lbbot  Pearl  Burnham. 

•.B.  1002.  B.M.  1003.  —  Res.  Gr.  Stud..  1902- 
08;  Non.Res.  Stud.,  1908-06.  —  Austin 
Scholar  in  Architectnre,>1902-08.  —  Nelson 
Robinson  Jr.  Fellow,  1903-04 — Student 
of  Architecture,  in  Paris. 

Continuing  his  studies  in  Paris. 


Harry  Edward  Warren. 
8.B.  1904,  i.M.  1905.  — Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  1004- 

05.  —  AustinScholar  in  Architecture,  1004- 

06. 
Student  of  Architecture,  in  Rome. 


The  John  Tyndall  Scholarship,  with  a  stipend  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  is  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  since  though  nominally  a 
scholarship  it  is  of  the  same  rank  as  the  fellowships.  For  the  con- 
verse reason  the  George  W.  Dillaway  Fellowship,  with  a  stipend  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  is  not  included  in  the  list. 

The  Faculty  has  long  regarded  the  fellowships  as  useful  for  two 
distinct  classes  of  students :  first,  for  men  who  have  ordinarily 
received  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  wish  to  continue,  for  a  year  or  two, 
special  studies  or  researches,  before  taking  up  their  professional  work ; 
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and,  secondly,  for  men  of  promise,  but,  from  an  academical  point  of 
view,  younger  than  the  former  class,  whom  the  stipends  of  the  fellow- 
ships will  enable  to  carry  on  advanced  studies,  either  here  or  at  some 
other  university.  Of  the  twenty-eight  fellows  in  1904-05,  five  clearly 
belong  to  the  former  class,  all  being  holders  of  the  Harvard  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  when  they  entered  upon  their  fellowships. 
Of  the  second  class,  five  took  at  Harvard  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  one  that  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Twelve  of  the  fellows  in  1904-05  are  continuing  their  studies,  six 
abroad  and  six  here  —  all  being  again  holders  of  fellowships,  except 
two  who  have  entered  the  Law  School.  Sixteen  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing :  five  at  other  universities ;  eleven  are  teaching  here,  seven  being 
instructors  and  four  assistants.  Of  these  eleven  about  half  are 
continuing  their  studies  also. 

The  following  table  (XVI)  gives  the  usual  statistics  relative  to  the 
applications  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  the  appointments 
thereto  for  the  three  successive  years,  1903-04, 1904-05, 1905-06  :  — 

Table  XVI. — Fellowships  and  Scholarships  (1903-06). 
1.    Applications  and  Appointments. 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  pro- 
motion   

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment  .    . 

Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowships 

Appointed  to  scholarships 

Appointed  instructors,  teaching  fellows,  or 
assistants 

•Deduct  for  repetitions 

Entered  or  continued  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  without  receiving  any 
of  the  above-named  appointments  .... 

Entered  undergraduate  classes  of  Harvard 
College     

Entered  other  Departments  of  the  University 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  University  in  the 
year  following  their  applications     .... 

Applicants  not  at  the  University  in  that  year 


lMS-04. 

1904-05. 

42 

61 

202 

207 

60  804 

58  816 

23 

22 

55 

59 

28  101 

22  108 

8 

4 

98 

99 

62 

73 

0 

0 

8   65 

2  75 

168 

174 

141 

142 

804 

816 

-     nr  r 

1006-Ofi. 


46 
211 
44  801 

21 
54 

25  100 
2 

98 

38 

1 

1     40 

18S 
163 

801 
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2.    (^<u»ification  of  Jpplioanta  and  Appointees. 


StDdcDts  of  Philobg? 

Stnilenu   of  Philimuphy,    HiBtor]',   or   Political 

Science 

StadpnU  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemiitr.T 

SmdentB  of  Natural  Hiitnl? 

Stndenta  of  other  branchei,  or  unclaiBifiud  .   .    . 

Studentain  Graduate  School  of  ArUand  Sciences 

Students  in  Harrard  College 

StudenU  in  other  Departmenln  of  the  Vnivenit/ 
Former  Btodents  in   furae   Department  of   the 

UniTersity 

FenoDi  nerer  prerioasly  niembera  of  the  Uni- 

Barrard  Bachelors  o(  Arte  or  Science,  not  pre- 

riously  graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard    Bachelors   of  Arts   or   Science,    pre- 

rianaly  graduated  elaevherc 

Oradnat^s   o(   otlier   institntions,    not   Harratd 

Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undergrad nates  of  Harvard  College  or  Lawrence 

ScientiSc  School,  not  already  graduated  else- 

Undergradoalea  of  other  ioatitutions  and  other 
non-graduate* 


Of  the  applicants  in  1905  for  appointments  to  be  lield  during,  the 
current  year  (1905-06),  about  foity-four  per  cent,  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity or  remained  in  it.  Of  those  who  were  disappointed,  twenty 
per  cent,  are  nevertheless  students  of  the  University  in  1905-06; 
kst  year  this  proportion  was  thirty-four  per  cent. ;  in  1903-04,  it 
was  thirty-two  per  cent, ;  in  1902-03,  it  was  tliirty-one  per  cent. 
Other  universttiefl  appear  to  be  appealing  more  succesufully  than  ever 
to  our  proper  clientele. 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  one  in  three  was  successful, 
though  in  a  few  cases  applicants  for  scholarships  or  fellowships 
received  instead  assistantships  or  instructorships  (including  teaching 
fellowships).  The  applicants  in  philology,  philosophy,  history,  and 
economics  were  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  in  science. 
Of  the  applicants  who  received  appointments,  in  philology  one  in 
five  was  successful ;  in  philosophy,  history,  and  economics  one  in 
four;  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  one  in  four;  and 
in  geology  and  biology  nearly  one  in  two.  Of  the  applicants  who 
had  previously  been  in  the  School  one-half  were  successful.  Of 
those  who  had  never  been  in  the  University  one  in  eight  was  success- 
ful. Of  applicants  who  had  not  been  in  the  School,  but  were  students 
in  Harvard  College  or  had  been  students  in  some  other  department 
of  the  University  about  one  in  seven  was  successful.  Of  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  more  than  one  in  three  were  successful,  while  of 
the  large  number  that  held  no  first  degree  from  Harvard  University, 
about  one  in  four  was  successful.  Statistics  continue  to  show  that 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  applicant  to  hold  the  Harvard  degree  of 
Bachelor. 

INSTRUCTORSHIPS,   TEACHING   FELLOWSHIPS,   AND 

ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

Several  members  of  the  School,  besides  carrying  on  their  studies, 
serve  the  University  as  salaried  teachers  or  assistants  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  regular  appointment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  amount  of  their  work  as  students  varies  from  a  half- 
course,  which  is  technically  one-eighth  of  full  work,  to  four  courses 
or  more.  There  were  in  1904-05  fifty-four  such  persons :  five  of 
them  were  Instructors,  twenty-one  were  Austin  Teaching  Fellows, 
and  twenty-eight  were  Assistants.  In  the  current  year  there  are  (in 
November,  1905)  sixty-nine  such  persons  :  twelve  Instructors,  twenty 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows,  and  thirty-seven  Assistants.  Besides  the 
twenty  Austin  Teaching  Fellows  in  the  School,  there  are  three  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  five  others  who  are  not  registered  at 
all  as  students  of  the  University. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  members  of  the  School  in 
1904-05,  one  hundred  and  forty- four  —  nearly  thirty-seven  per 
cent.  —  received  stipends,  either  as  teachers,  assistants,  fellows,  or 
scholars.  (The  percentage  in  1903-04  was  the  same ;  in  1902-03, 
it  was  forty-three;  in  1901-02,  it  was  forty;  in  1900-01,  it  was 
thirty-three.)  Furthermore,  one  other  member  of  the  School,  as  well 
as  eleven  of  these,  held  paid  proctorships,  parietal  or  examination. 
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A  NEW   SCHOLARSHIP. 

One  new  scholarship  to  which,  under  certain  conditions,  members 
of  the  School  are  eligible,  was  founded  in  1904-05. 

Charles  Wyman  Scholarship.  —  Mrs.  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  of 
Boston,  bequeathed  to  the  College  ten  thousand  dollars,  ^^  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  scholarship  in  History  to  be  known  as  the  Charles 
Wyman  Scholarship,"  after  the  founder's  father.  This  scholarship, 
which  has  a  stipend  of  four  hundred  dollars,  will  ordinarily  be 
awarded  to  an  advanced  student  in  History  registered  in  Harvard 
College,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  candidate  there  the  Faculty 
is  authorized  to  award  it  to  a  member  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  was  founded  in 
1900  for  the  promotion  of  so-called  ^'graduate"  stndies,  but  has 
since  widened  its  scope  to  consider  all  advanced  instruction,  met  for 
its  sixth  annual  conference  on  January  12-14,  1905,  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Professor  Ames,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  and 
Professor  Carver  representing  this  University.  There  were  papers  on 
**The  Organization  of  Higher  Technical  Education,"  "Co-instruction 
in  Graduate  Schools,"  and  *'The  Opportunities  for  Higher  Instruc- 
tion and  Research  in  State  Universities." 

The  new  regulations  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  by  which  the  supervision  of  programmes 
for  this  degree  may  be  given  to  the  various  Divisions  and  Depart- 
ments (see  Report  for  1903-04,  p.  165),  have  abundantly  proved 
the  wisdom  of  their  enactment.  The  programmes  for  the  degree  are 
more  rationally  arranged  and  more  successfully  carried  out  than  ever 
before,  and  the  increased  direct  personal  supervision  exercised  over 
the  candidates  by  their  instructors  has  been  fruitful  in  good  results. 

Important  action  with  reference  to  the  School  was  taken  by  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  University 
Council  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  which  the  name 
of  the  School  was  changed  from  ''  The  Graduate  School"  to  ''  The 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  expression  "  The 
Graduate  School "  was  not  anomalous  so  long  as  this  School  alone 
required  an  academic  degree  for  admission ;  when,  however,  the 
Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity  made  a  similar  requirement, 
the  name  became  inappropriate,  at  least  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  use 
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of  it.  In  the  new  name  the  word  ^^  Graduate  "  is  retained  to  dis- 
tinguish the  School  from  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  which  are,  in  a  sense,  the  Undergraduate  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  If,  however,  the  day  should  arrive  when  the  term 
*'  School"  can  be  used  at  this  University  with  reference  to  ^^  Grad- 
uate '*  institutions  only,  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
—  as  has  been  suggested  by  others  —  might  well  drop  its  qualifying 
term  and  become  ^^  The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year, 
1905-^6,  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  5,  in  the  Faculty 
Room.  The  principal  address  was  given  by  Professor  Toy,  on 
^^  Ethical  Influences  in  University  Life  "  (printed  in  the  Intemati<mdl 
Journal  of  Ethics^  Vol.  XVI,  January,  1906,  pp.  146-157).  Briefer 
addresses  were  made  by  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  the  Univer- 
sit]  of  Leipsic,  visiting  professor  at  this  University,  by  President 
Eliot,  and  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Colwell,  President  of  the  Graduate  Club: 
The  addresses  were  followed  by  a  reception. 

JOHN   HENRY   WRIGHT,  Dean. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Acting  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1904-05. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  carried  through  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  of  courses  given  on  pages  172-174;  Professor  Ropes 
took  the  first  half-year,  and  Professor  Peabody,  the  second,  as 
sabbatic  semesters.  After  the  appointment  of  Professor  Peabody 
to  lecture  in  Berlin  as  the  first  American  representative  imder  the 
arrangement  for  academic  reciprocity,  the  present  Acting  Dean  was 
appointed  to  serve  during  his  absence. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  with 
the  exception  of  Professor  Hale,  whose  department,  Homiletics,  is 
more  strictly  technical,  are  now  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  offering  courses  which  are  open  to  students  in  the 
College  and  the  Graduate  School.  Students  of  the  Divinity  School 
also  attend  courses  given  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  intei-change  of  instruction  between  the  two  Faculties 
in  1904-05  was  as  follows  :  — 

Divinity  students  taking  courses  offered  only  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1904-05  :  — 

Semitic 2  elections. 

Greek 1  ** 

Classical  Philology I  *' 

English 2  *» 

German 2  ** 

Economics 7  " 

Philosophy 26  *' 

Fine  Arts 2  ** 

Anthropology 1  ** 

43 

Non-Divinity  students  electing  courses  offered  by  the  Divinity 
School,  1904-05:  — 

Old  Testament 53  elections. 

New  Testament 28 

Church  History 32 

History  of  Religions 81 

Theology 5 

Ethics 115 

314 
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The  registration  for  the  year  was  43,  as  against  52  in  1903-04, 
a  decrease  of  9  students.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  ttiat  this 
shrinkage  was  wholly  in  the  class  of  Special  Students,  which  num- 
bered 7  last  year  and  16  in  1903-04. 

The  forty-three  students  enrolled  in  the  year  1904-05  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 14 

Senior  Class 5 

Middle  Class 6 

Junior  Class 11 

Special  Students 7 

Total 48 


Twenty-five  colleges  were  represented  as  foUows : 


Allegheny  College 1 

Boston  University 1 

Brown  Uniyersity 8 

Uniyersity  of  Buffalo     ....  1 

Uniyersity  of  Chicago    ....  1 

Cornell  Uniyersity 1 

Dartmouth  College 2 

DePauw  University 1 

Emory  College 1 

Eureka  College 2 

Harvard  University 11 

Hiram  College 1 

Iowa  State  University    ....  1 

Kentucky  University 1 


University  of  Maine   .   .   . 
University  of  Michigan  .   . 
Mount  Allison  University 
Mount  Union  College     .   . 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
University  of  Paris,  France 
Trinity  College,  Conn.   .   . 
Trinity  College,  N.  C.    .   . 
Wesleyan  University  .   .    . 
University  of  Wisconsin    . 

Counted  more  than  once   . 


89 
_4 
85 


Ten  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows  :  — 

Boston  University 4 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 1 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary 1 

Eden  Theological  Seminary 1 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary 1 

Meadville  Theological  School 2 

Nisky  Moravian  Theological  Seminary 1 

Oberlin  College 1 

Tufts  College 1 

Yale  University 2 

15 
Counted  more  than  once 1 

14 

Seven  members  of  the  School  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B.,  six 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  one  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
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The  seventh  session  of  the  Snmmer  School  of  Theology  was  held 
from  July  5  to  July  21,  the  entire  session  of  forty-five  lectures  being 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  The  Bible.  The  seven  sessioos  of  the 
School  h&ve  had  the  following  record  of  attendance :  — 

Usn.    Women.  ToUI. 

1899 96  9  106 

1900 63  3  64 

1901 84  6  89 

1908 74  4  78 

190S 54  4  68 

1904 4S  1  47 

1906 64  7  61 

The  distribution  by  denominatioii,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend* 
lag  in  die  seven  years,  was  as  follows :  — 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courses  of  Instmction  offered  in  the 
School  ID  the  year  1904-05.  With  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  students  electing  it  from  the  Divinity  School,  the  Grrad- 
oate  School,  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
BadclifTe  College.  There  is  appended  to  the  list  of  regular  coDrses 
a  list  of  the  lectures  of  the  Summer  School. 
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COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Professor  Ltok.  —  Hebrew.  Davidson's  Introdnctoiy  Hebrew  Orammar. 
Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  Dir.,  11  Col. 

S.  Professor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (second  coarse).  —  Syntax.  Interpretation  of 
parts  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books.    Text-criticiBm.  8  DIt. 

3  hf.  Dr.  Hjltves.  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  Marti's  Biblisch-Aramaische  Gram- 
matik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Targ^ms.  Half- 
course,  1  DiT.,  2  Col. 

Zahf*  Dr.  Hatnks.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).    HcUf-course.  8  Diy.,  1  Col. 

4.  Professor  Lyon.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 

Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  2  Dir.,  2  Gr.,  29  Col.,  1  Sc. 

5.  Professor  G.  F.  Moorb.  —  History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature. 

6  Diy.,  2  Col. 

6.  Professor  Toy.  —  Histoiy  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  10  Div.,  1  Gr.,  2  Col. 

7.  Dr.  Hayitbs.  —  Assyrian.  1  Col. 

8.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Assyrian  (second  course) .  1  Col. 

20.  Research  courses.  The  instructors  will  arrange  and  superrise  for  any 
properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  such  topic  as  may  be 
agreed  on.  1  Div. 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

2  'A/.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. — 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  theological  and  ethical  ideas  of  the 
New  Testament  Writers.     Half-course,  8  Div.,  25  Col. 

T*hf.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Apostolic  Age.  —  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     HaXf-course.  2  Div.,  2  Gr.,  1  Col. 

S'A/'.  Professor  Ropes.  —  The  Epistles  of  Paul.  Selected  portions.  Half- 
course.  8  Div. 

15  ^hf.  Professor  Fenn.  —  The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Half- 
course.  8  Div. 

20.  Professor  Ropes.  —  Advanced  study  and  -  research.  The  instructor  will, 
in  the  second  half-year,  arrange  and  supervise  special  work  of  com- 
petent advanced  students  on  such  topics  of  New  Testament  study  as  they 
may  desire  to  undertake. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

1.  Professor  Emerton. — General  Church  History  to  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  2  Div.,  2  Gr.,  4  Col. 

3.  Professor  Emebton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  from  the 
rise  of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1850  to 
1563.  11  Gr.,  8  Col. 
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4.  Professor  E.  C.  Moosb.  —  The  Church  since  the  Reformation. 

As  fall  course,  1  Dir.    As  half-coarse,  2  Dir.,  2  6r.,  8  Col.,  1  Bad. 

%h,f.  Professor  Embstok.  —  Selected  Topics  from  the  Canon  Law.  HtUf' 
course.  1  Col. 

7  ^hf.  Professor  E.  C.  Moosb.  —  History  of  Cliristian  Literature  until  the  Time 

of  Augustine.     ffcUf<ourse.  2  Dir. 

SO.  Professor  Emertok.  —  Advanced  study  and  research. 

HISTORY   OF  RELIGIONS. 

9.  Professor  6.  F.  Moore.  —  History  of  Religions  in  Outline. 

As  full  course,  7  Div.,  5  6r.,  22  Col.,  1  Sc. 
As  half-course,  1  Dir.,  6  Gr.,  46  Col.,  1  Sc. 

THEOLOGY. 

1  ^kf.  Professor  Fekn.  —  Theism.     Half-course.  11  Div. 

2'A/.  Professor  Fekn.  —  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology.     Half-course, 

11  Div. 

8  *V-  Professor  Fekn.  —  New  England  Theology.     Half-course.  8  Div. 

5'X/.  Professor  Fenn. — The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Christian  Mysticism. 
Half-course.  9  Div. 

6.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  —  The  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological 
thought.  2^  Div.,  1  Gr.,  4  Col. 

20.  Professor  E.  C.  Moore.  — The  Theology  of  Ritschl  and  of  the  Ritschlian 
School,  upon  the  basis  of  the  works  of  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  and  Kaftan. 

4  Div. 

ETHICS. 

1  ^hf.  Professor  Peabodt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rogers.  —  Introductory  Course. 
The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  —  The  modem  social  questions : 
Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phases  of  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion, in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  —  Lectures,  special  researches,  and 
required  reading.     Half-cowrse.  11  Div.,  7  Gr.,  99  Col.,  5  Sc. 

80.  Professor  Peabodt.  —  Ethical  Seminary.  Subject  for  the  year :  The  Ethics 
of  the  New  Testament. 

As  full  course,  6  Div.,  1  Gr.     As  half-course,  8  Div.,  2  Gr.,  1  Rad. 

805.  Professor  Peabodt.  —  Seminary  in  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 
The  instructor  will  direct  the  special  research  of  competent  students  in  the 
ethics  of  the  social  questions. 
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HOMILETICS   AND   PASTORAL  CARE. 

1  kf.  Asst.  Professor  Halb.  —  The  Stractare  and  Anmlysis  of  Sermons.  HaXf' 
course,  6  Dir. 

2.  Professors  Pbabodt,  E.  C.  Moorb,  and  Fbkn,  and  Asst.  Professor  'Halm. 
—  Each  student  prepares  eight  sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are 
preached  before  the  class  and  criticized  by  students  and  instructor  [in 
Appleton  Chapel],  and  the  rest  are  criticized  by  the  instructor  priTately. 
Students  in  this  course  should  already  have  taken  Homiletics  1  or  its  equir- 
alent.    The  course  may  be  taken  a  second  time  as  a  half-course. 

As  full  course,  4  Div.     As  half-course,  6  Dir. 

3*^/.  Asst.  Professor  Halb.  —  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  Direction  of 
Church  Activities,     ffalf-eourse.  8  Div. 

S^hf.  Asst.  Professor  Hale.  —  The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Bible,  ffalf- 
couTMe.  8  Dir. 

80.  Asst.  Professor  Hale. — Homiletical  Seminary.    (Not  counted  for  a  degree.) 

ELOCUTION. 

1.  Mr.  WnxARD.  —  Voice  Training  and  the  Elements  of  Form  in  Speaking. 
(Not  counted  for  a  degree.)  8  Dir. 

2hf.  Asst.  Professor  WntTSR. —  Sermon  Delivery,  Scripture  Reading,  Oral 
Discussion.     ffalf-€ourse.  4  Div. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL   OF  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  D.  G.  Lyoh.  —  Five  lectures:  The  Hebrew  Monarchy  from  930  to 
586  B.C. 

Professor  C.  H.  Toy.  —  Five  lectures:  The  Old  Testament  Prophetic  Thought. 

Professor  C.  C.  Torrey.  —  Five  lectures :  The  Poems  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 

Professor  G.  F.  Moorb.  —  Five  lectures:  Jewish  Literature  from  200  e.g.  to 

100  A.D. 

Professor  S.  Schechtbr.  —  Five  lectures:  Early  Rabbinic  Theology. 

Professor  H.  S.  Nash.  —  Five  lectures:  Alexandrian  Theology  in  Relation  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  Age.     A  Study  in  Comparative  Idealism. 

Professor  J.  H.  Ropes. —  Five  lectures :  The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians. 

Professor  W.  W.  Fbkn.  —  Five  lectures :   The  Theological  Method  of  Jesus. 

Professor  J.  W.  Platner. — Five  lectures:  Relations  of  the  New  Testament 
Writings  to  other  Early  Christian  Literature. 

There  were  added  to  the  Library  293  volames  and  19  pamphlets 
by  purchase,  281  volumes  and  342  pamphlets  by  gift.  October  1, 
1905,  there  were  in  the  Library  34,909  volumes  and  8,851  pam- 
phlets.    During  the  year  941  titles  were  catalogued  in  the  author 
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catalogue  and  107  titles  in  the  subject  catalogue.  There  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  stack  for  home  use  1,017  volumes,  from  the  stack 
for  hall  use  463  volumes,  from  the  resei'ved  books  for  over- night  use 
610  volumes.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  Librarian  was  given  to  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  School, 
which  appeared  in  June,  1905. 

A  bronze  Memorial  Tablet  to  Dean  Everett  has  been  placed  on 
the  north  wall  of  Divinity  Chapel  at  the  left  of  the  pulpit.  This 
tablet  was  procured  by  a  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  ' 
the  (Unitarian)  Ministers'  Institute  in  1902,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  Rev.  L.  C.  Cornish,  and  Rev.  Bradley 
Oilman,  who  received  contributions  from  many  friends  and  former 
pupils  of  Dr.  Everett.  It  is  hoped  that  this  tablet  with  its  signifi- 
cant inscription,  composed  by  Mr.  Frothingham,  will  enable  students 
to  identify  some  of  the  most  precious  elements  in  the  growing  tradi- 
tion of  the  School  and  recognize  the  voice  of  him  who  ^^  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh  "  and  will  speak  for  years  to  come  in  this  School  and 
in  many  an  American  pulpit. 

W.  W.  FENN,  Acting  Dean. 


THE    LAW  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

The  table  on  pages  178,  179  gives  the  courses  of  study  and 
instruction  during    the   year,  the   text-books  used,  the  number  of 
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Total  of 

Harrard 

• 

Gradoatea 

Non. 

Per  cent,  of 

No.  of  Col- 

Year. 

No.  of 

College 

Grada. 

of  other 

Grada. 

College 

leges  rep* 
reaented. 

Stadents. 

Gradoates. 

ates. 

CoUegef. 

ates. 

Graduates. 

1870-71 

166 

77 

27 

60 

88 

47 

27 

1871-72 

188 

70 

84 

86 

68 

51 

26 

1872-78 

117 

66 

84 

32 

51 

66 

86 

1878-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

55 

61 

26 

1874-75 

144 

82 

63 

19 

62 

67 

18 

1875-76 

178 

93 

60 

33 

80 

54 

25 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

83 

58 

30 

1877-78 

196 

121 

•  80 

41 

76 

62 

30 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

38 

60 

64 

24 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

69 

66 

20 

1880-81 

161 

112 

82 

30 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

99 

66 

88 

62 

61 

22 

1882-83 

138 

93 

58 

85 

46 

67 

82 

1888-84 

150 

106 

75 

30 

46 

70 

26 

1884-86 

156 

122 

85 

37 

34 

78 

81 

1886-86 

168 

122 

88 

89 

86 

77 

29 

1886-87 

188 

148 

88 

56 

46 

76 

84 

1887-88 

226 

168 

102 

56 

67 

70 

82 

1888-89 

226 

168 

106 

58 

67 

70 

82 

1889-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

78 

72 

41 

1890-91 

286 

200 

135 

66 

86 

70 

88 

1891-92 

370 

267 

140 

117 

118 

69 

48 

1892-93 

406 

266 

132 

184 

139 

66 

64 

1893-94 

867 

279 

129 

160 

88 

76 

66 

1894-96 

418 

810 

189 

171 

103 

75 

74 

1896-96 

475 

880 

171 

209 

96 

80 

82 

1896-97 

490 

408 

186 

222 

82 

88 

82 

1897-98 

561 

490 

229 

261 

61 

89 

77 

1898-99 

564 

503 

212 

291 

61 

89 

78 

1899-00 

618 

667 

236 

321 

56 

91 

67 

1900-01 

666 

606 

262 

868 

60 

92 

88 

1901-02 

683 

684 

247 

837 

49 

92 

92 

1902-03 

644 

600 

241 

869 

44 

93 

94 

1908-04 

743 

695 

272 

428 

48 

94 

111 

1904-06 

766 

711 

286 

426 

56 

98 

114 

1906-06 

726 

714 

296* 

419 

11 

98 

118 

*  29  Harvard  Seniors  who  have  completed  the  full  College  course,  but  have 
not  received  their  diplomas,  are  ivckoned  as  graduates. 
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exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  table  on  page  176  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  during 
the  last  thirty-six  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number  and 
percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges  repre- 
sented by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will  be 
slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

During  the  twelve  months  from  October  1,  1904,  to  October  1, 
1905,  6,540  bound  volumes  and  198  pamphlets  were  added  to  the 
library.  The  library  contained,  October  1,  1905,  about  88,500 
volumes  and  8,900  pamphlets.  The  accessions  of  the  past  year 
include  1,300  volumes  containing  the  full  printed  records  of  cases 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  These  rare  and  valuable  records,  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  Library,  came  to  the  School  by  the  generous  gift  of 
Mrs.  Horace  Gray,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Gray.  The 
continuation  of  the  series  of  these  records  for  the  present  is  assured 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  Mr.  Justice  Gray's  successor 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  collection  of  portraits  of  judges  and  lawyers  has  been  in- 
creased, during  the  past  year,  by  eight  engravings  and  two  etchings. 
The  portraits  now  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Austin  Hall  number  398, 
namely,  23  oil  paintings,  255  engravings,  23  etchings,  72  photo- 
graphs, 1  water-color,  2  pencil  sketches,  19  lithographs,  and  3  bas- 
reliefs.     There  are  also  34  trial  scenes  and  views  of  law  buildings. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  printing  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  catalogue  of  our  law  books  has  begun.  This  volume  will  contain 
the  titles  of  all  our  books  upon  the  law  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Colonies.  Volume  II  will 
exhibit  our  collection  of  books  upon  the  law  of  other  countries. 

The  Law  Faculty  takes  great  comfort  in  the  belief  that  work  upon 
the  much  needed  new  building  for  the  School  will  begin  early  in  the 
spring.  The  final  plans,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Architects,  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  plans 
previously  considered. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

A  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  an  unknown  donor,  received 
through  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  may  be  paid  to  meritorious  and  needy  students, 
will  enable  the  Committee  on  Students'  Aid  to  render  assistance  to 
students  which  is  ofttimes  greatly  needed. 

Owing  to  an  accumulation  of  interest,  the  income  of  the  Le?riB 
and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship  and  the  Charles  B.  Porter  Scholar- 
ship will  each  amount  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  the 
future. 

The  change  that  was  made  last  year  of  placing  the  graduate  and 
summer  courses  in  charge  of  one  committee  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  advantage. 

During  the  year  139  men  were  recommended  to  the  Corporation  for 
degrees  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  degree  of  M.D.  (February)    ....  15 

Medical  School  .   ,  -{          **          "          '*         (June) 67 

eum  laude  (June)    .  25 

For  the  degree  of  D.M.D.  (February)  ...  2 

Dental  School     .   .  -j          **          **          **            (June) 26 

**          **          **            eum  laude  (June)  4 

Total 1^ 

The  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  acting  as  a  joint  committee,  continued  their  work 
of  preparing  the  plans  for  the  elective  fourth  year,  and  jbheir  report 
was  submitted  in  print  to  the  Faculty  at  the  February  meeting. 
After  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  an  entire  elective 
course  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  advocates  of  this  change  in  the  curriculum  favored  it  for  two 
reasons  :  some  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  students  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  into  some  special,  rather  than  general 
practice,  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  branches  to  which  they  intended 
to  devote  their  lives;  others  thought  that  students  who  preferred 
laboratory  to  clinical  courses  should  be  allowed  to  select  work  along 
those  lines.     Those  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  change  opposed  it 
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from  the  standpoint  that  four  years  was  not  too  long  a  period  to  be 
devoted  to  a  required  course,  and  that  a  student  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  any  departure  from  the  regular  curriculum  until  he 
had  received  his  degree. 

The  choice  of  studies  made  by  the  students  for  the  coming  year, 
therefore,  has  proved  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  and  the  following 
facts  are  interesting. 

In  1904-05  the  fourth  class,  which  numbered  sixty-two  students, 
was  required,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course,  to  elect  studies 
amounting  to  three  hours  of  examination.  The  fourth  class  for  the 
coming  year,  numbering  sixty-three  students,  has  been  required  to 
elect  eight  half -courses,  representing  one  thousand  hours  of  work. 
The  following  table  shows  the  choice  of  eleetives  made  by  the 
students  under  the  latter  plan,  in  comparison  with  the  required  and 
elective  work  of  the  previous  year. 


Clinical  Medicine 

Theory  and  Practice    .... 

Snrgery 

Operatire  Snrgeiy 

Obstetrics      

Operatiye  Obstetrics    .... 

Pediatrics 

Orthopedics 

Gynaecology 

Anatomy 

Dermatology 

Neurology 

Pathology 

Genito-nrinary  Surgeiy  .   .   . 

Nearo-pathology 

Laryngology 

Clinical  Surgical  Pathology  . 

Ophthalmology 

Hygiene 

Bacteriology 

Otology 

Clinical  Chemistry 

Histology  of  Nerrons  System 

Physiology 

Surgical  Pathology 


1904-05. 


No.  of  Students 
electing  courses. 


} 


Required 

No  elec.  offered 

Required 

43 

No  elec.  offered  1 
60  / 

No  elec.  offered 
27 
11 
11 
25 
6 
No  elec.  offered 
No  elec.  offered 
No  elec.  offered 
No  elec.  offered 
2 
5 
2 
I 
2 
3 
1 
1 
No  elec.  offered 


1905-06. 


No.  of  Students 
electing  courses. 


f  Including  Surgery  & 
I  Operative  Surgery 
f  Including  Obstetrics  & 
I  Operative  Obstetrics. 


63 
46 

61 

41 

58 

32 

28 

88 

10  (Including  Syphilis) 

18  (Including  Psychiatry) 

17 

9 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  table  jnst  given  BhowB  that,  with  an 
unlimited  choice  of  subjects  for  the  coining  year,  the  students  have 
practically  chosen  to  continue -the  same  work  which  was  heretofore 
required.  They  have  not  elected  specialties  and  have  shown  no 
desire  to  select  laboratory  in  preference  to  clinical  work.  In  other 
words,  they  have  shown  that  they  prefer  to  continue  their  preparation 
for  the  general  practice  of  their  profession. 

The  establishment  of  an  elective  system  for  the  fourth  year  will 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  instructor,  but  it 
has  not  been  found  necessary  to  make  any  additional  appointments. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  Ab  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1904-06. 

The  Administrative  Hoard  was  constituted  as  follows :  Drs.  W. 
L.  Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S.  Wood,  F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F. 
Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C-  Harrington,  F.  B.  Mallory,  and  W.  B. 
Cannon. 

Four  lectures  were  given  by  Ezra  R.  Thayer,  LL.B.,  on  Thursday 
afternoons  in  March,  on  the  relation  of  the  medical  profession  to 
the  law  and  the  courts.  These  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  fourth 
class,  but  students  of  other  classes,  whose  work  did  not  conflict, 
were  permitted  to  attend. 

Building,  —  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  building  during 
the  past  year,  and  only  such  repairs  as  were  necessary  for  its 
preservation. 

AncUamy.  —  The  work  of  original  research  in  the  department  has 
been,  if  anything,  more  assiduous  than  usual,  but  it  so  happens  that 
very  few  papers  have  been  published  during  the  school  year. 

The  following  represents  the  work  done  in  the  department,  and  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  :  — 

The  size  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  long  bones  as  characteristic  of 
sex :  an  anthropological  study.  By  Professor  Thomas  D wight.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Anatomy^  Vol.  IV,  December,  1904. 

The  mutation  theory  of  organic  evolution.  By  Professor  Thomas 
Dwight.     Science,  Vol.  XXI,  April  7,  1905. 

The  applied  anatomy  of  the  frontal  sinus.  By  Dr.  H.  P.  Mosher. 
The  Laryngoscope,  November,  1904. 

The  mechanism  of  the  normal  spine  and  its  relation  to  scholiosis.  By 
Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLIII, 
September  28,  1906. 

Physiology.  —  There  have  been  published  the  following  papers 
containing  investigations  by  the  laboratory  staff :  — 

The  passage  of  different  food-stuffs  from  the  stomach  and  through  the 
small  intestine.  By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon.  The  American 
Jimmal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  387-418. 
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Obsen*ations  on  the  alimentary  canal  after  splanchnic  and  vagiis  sec- 
tion. By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon.  The  American  Journal  of 
Physiology,  Vol.  XTII.  p.  22. 

The  effect  of  cerebral  injuries  on  the  bulbar  vasomotor  centre.  By 
Professor  W.  T.  Portek  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey.  The  American  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  22-23. 

The  curve  of  lessening  conductivity  during  increasing  tonus  of  the 
heart.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Lamb.  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  23-24. 

The  effect  of  salt  solution  on  ciliary  activity.  By  Dr.  S.  S.  Maxwell. 
The  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  164-170. 

Gastro-enterostomy  and  pyloroplasty.  An  experimental  study  by  means 
of  the  Rontgen  rays.  By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Blake.     Annals  of  Surgery,  May,  1905. 

Recent  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  movements  and  innervation  of 
tlie  alimentary  canal.  By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon.  Presented 
before  the  American  (iastro-enterological  Association,  July  24,  1905. 
Published  in  the  Medical  Neufs,  New  York,  Vol.  LXXXVI,  pp.  923-929. 

Auscultation  of  the  rhythmic  sounds  produced  by  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  By  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon.  The  American  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  299-312. 

A  quantitative  circulation  scheme,  and  a  rocking  key  with  metal  con- 
tacts.    By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.     Science,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  752-754. 

The  following  have  also  been  published  :  — 

Physiology  at  Harvard.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  Fourth  edition. 
The  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1905,  117  pp. 

Notes  for  students  of  physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  By 
Professor  W.  T.  Porter.     11  pp. 

Professor  W.  T.  Porter  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey  have  determined 
that  cerebral  injuries  do  not  cause  exhaustion  or  "shock"  of  the 
vasomotor  centre.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter,  with  Messrs.  H.  K. 
Marks  and  J.  li.  Swift,  Jr.,  has  found  that  "shock"  is  not'  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulation  of  nei-ves  proceeding  from  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter,  with  Messi-s.  C.  H.  Lawrence,  Jr., 
and  L.  II.  Newburgh,  has  found  that  a  rise  in  the  tonus  of  smooth 
muscle  may  completely  block  the  passage  of  a  contraction  wave. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Pratt,  under  the  direction  of  Piofessor  W.  T.  Porter, 
has  planned  apparatus  for  a  new  study  of  the  effect  of  vei-y  rapid 
stimulation  on  the  contraction  of  muscle.  Mr.  G.  G.  Smith,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon,  has  made  observa- 
tions on  the  presence  of  anti-pepsin  in  the  intestines.     Assistant 
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Professor  W.  B.  Cannon  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  Greater  City  of  New  York  and  delivered  an 
address  on  the  '*  Mechanics  of  Some  Digestive  Processes,"  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides. 

Histology  and  Embryology, — The  usual  routine  work  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  carried  forward,  and  a  number  of  minor  improvements 
in  the  course  have  been  introduced.  The  most  important  change 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  special  course  in  Dental  Anatomy 
and  Histology  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dental  students.  It  occupied 
about  six  weeks,  and  proved  of  so  great  benefit  that  the  plan  will  be 
continued. 

The  Embryological  Collection  has  been  increased  by  186  new 
series  of  sections  of  embryos,  making  a  total  number  of  956.  The 
additions  have  comprised  a  number  of  valuable  human  embryos, 
many  lizards,  and  a  large  number  of  Lepidosteus. 

The  ''Normal  plates  of  the  development  of  the  rabbit,"  forming 
Part  V  of  KeibePs  series  of  "Normentafeln,"  has  been  completed 
by  Professor  C.  S.  Minot  and  Dr.  E.  Taylor,  and  will  be  published 
Id  a  few  weeks. 

The  material  of  the  collection  has  been  used  during  the  year  for 
original  researches  by  Dr.  J.  L.  l^remer,  of  this  laboratory,  Profes- 
sor McClure,  of  Princeton,  Professor  Edward  Fawcett,  of  Bristol, 
England,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Gage,  of  Ithaca,  and  Professor  Henry 
Fox,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  investigations  conducted  in  the  laboratory  are  now 
in  course  of  publication :  — 

Uevelopment  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  mammals.  By  Dr.  F.  T. 
Lewis  .     American  Journal  of  Anato^ny . 

Development  of  the  veins  in  mammalian  limbs.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis. 
American  Journal  of  AnaJbonny, 

Development  of  the  pineal  region  of  the  brain  in  nectunis.  By  Dr.  John 
Warren.     American  Journal  of  Amdofmy , 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  :  — 

(Genetic  interpretations  in  the  domain  of  anatomy.  By  Professor  C.  S. 
Minot.     American  Journal  ofAnaJUmiy^  Vol.  IV,  pp.  243-263. 

The  implantation  of  the  human  ovum  in  the  utenis.  By  Professor  C.  S. 
Minot.  Transactions  of  Ainerican  Gyrmecological  Society,  1904,  pp.  895- 
402. 

The  Harvard  embryological  collection.  By  Professor  C.  S.  Minot. 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  499-522,  1  plate. 
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It  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  endowing  the 
research  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  large  and  unique  embryologi- 
cal  collection  which  has  been  gathered  offers  unequalled  opportunities 
for  investigation,  and  a  fund  for  embryological  research  is  indispen- 
sable to  enable  the  School  to  profit  fully  by  the  opportunities  now 
available.  Attention  may  be  called  especially  to  the  description  of 
the  collection  published  by  Professor  Minot.  Copies  of  the  article 
may  be  had  upon  application. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach 
have  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  new  Ultra-violet  apparatus 
for  photomicrography  devised  by  Dr.  Kohler  of  the  Zeiss  firm,  and 
obtained  by  the  laboratory  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walker.  The  theoretical  possibilities  opened  up  by  this  apparatus 
for  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  minute  structure  appear  to  be 
great,  and  it  is  planned  to  devote  much  time  to  it  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  card  catalogue  of  Bacteriological  literature,  commenced  two 
years  ago,  has  been  continued,  and  its  value  has  been  proved  in  many 
instances. 

Dr.  Langdon  Frothingham  has  been  steadily  working  upon  the 
rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies  by  the  presence  of  certain  cell- inclusions 
known  as  ^^ Negri  bodies"  and  upon  the  determination  of  the  nature 
of  these  bodies,  together  with  a  study  of  the  anatomical  changes  in 
the  Gasserion  Ganglion.  He  is  also  investigating  an  undescribed, 
infectious,  and  fatal  disease  of  chickens. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Page  published  the  results  of  an  investigation  upK>n  the 
sterilization  of  catgut  by  means  of  iodine.  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  February,  1905,  p.  161. 

Dr.  Page  has  also  begun  a  series  of  permanent  cultures  for 
exhibition,  each  culture  being  killed  with  formaline  vapor  and  sealed 
with  the  blow-pipe  flame.  These  cultures  were  shown,  with  others, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in 
June,  1905,  as  a  part  of  the  ''Diagnosis  Clinic." 

Dr.  F.  W.  Palfrey  has  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  the 
agglutinating  reaction  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  in  regard  to  which 
but  little  work  has  been  done  in  America.  His  work  has  1)een 
devoted  to  (a)  the  study  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  different  races  in 
cultures  adapted  to  use  in  this  reaction,  and  (6)  testing  the  reaction 
in  the  blood  of  human  beings  known  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis 
or  in  all  probability  so  infected.  The  results  thus  far  have  been 
strongly  against  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  diagnosis  by  this 
test. 
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Dr.  F.  H.  Pratt  has  spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  occur- 
rence of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  feces  of  patients  with  typhoid  fever, 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  media  of  Hiss  and  Conradi-Drigalski. 
Different  parts  of  the  subject  have  been  investigated,  and  his  work 
has  established  the  importance  of  recovering  the  causative  organ- 
isms from  the  infected  individual  in  distinguishing  typhoid  from 
paratyphoid  fever. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Tobey  has  made  the  following  series  of  studies :  Try- 
panosomata,  especially  the  undescribed  form  found  in  the  common 
newt  (Diemyctulus  viridescens).  An  attempt  to  cultivate  the  varieties 
obtained  is  now  being  made.  A  new  form  of  gas  producing  bacillus 
was  isolated  from  the  urine  of  a  case  of  cystitis  and  its  pathogenesis 
studied.  A  study  of  the  cultures  of  Ameba  and  typhoid  bacilli  on 
the  media  of  Musgrave  and  Clegg  and  other  self-devised  media  was 
made.  A  study  of  the  pathogenesis  and  reaction  on  sugars  of  a 
diphtheria  bacillus  isolated  from  the  middle  ear  was  carried  on  ;  and 
a  comparative  study  of  the  action  on  sugars  of  the  diphtheria, 
pseudo-diphtheria,  and  xerosis  bacilli  was  made. 

EoBperimental  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  —  The  results  of 
an  original  research  was  published  under  the  title,  ^^The  action  of 
the  active  principle  of  Jamaica  dogwood."  By  Drs.  M.  V.  Tyrode 
and  L.  Nelson.  Archive  IrUernationaXes  de  PhamMcedynamie  et  de 
Therapie,  Vol.  14. 

Pathology.  —  Drs.  W.  R.  Brinckerhotf  and  E.  E.  Tyzzer,  the 
members  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Manila  for  the  investigation  of 
small-pox  and  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  have  returned.  The 
work  of  the  expedition  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  experimental 
study  of  small-pox.  By  this  work  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  and 
of  the  immunity  which  is  produced  has  been  materially  advanced. 
Opportunity  was  also  given  for  the  study  of  varicella  and  of  certain 
parasites  peculiar  to  the  tropics.  From  the  material  brought  home 
Dr.  Southard  has  studied  the  character  of  the  neuroglia  of  the 
monkey  and  has  found  it  similar  in  morphology  and  staining  reac- 
tions to  the  human  neuroglia.  This  would  render  possible  the 
experimental  study  of  nervous  affections  in  monkeys,  which  could 
not  be  carried  out  on  the  ordinary  laboratory  animals,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  their  nervous  tissue  and  that  of  man.  A  full 
report  of  the  work  of  the  expedition  has  been  prepared  and  will 
shortly  appear. 

A  number  of  specimens  illustrating  various  lesions  of  disease 
have  been  preserved  in  Kaiserling  fluid  and  permanently  mounted  in 
gelatin  on  glass  plates.     By  this  method  the  natural  colors  of  the 
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tissues  are  preserved,  and  the  specimens  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  methods  of  teaching.  These  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published  during  the  past  year  by 
members  of  the  department,  and  by  the  men  working  under  them  in 
the  pathological  laboratories  of  the  School  and  of  the  Boston  City 
and  Massachusetts  General  Hospitals  :  — 

A  case  of  diffuse  encephalitis  showing  the  pneumococcus.  By  Drs. 
W.  N.  BuLLABD  and  F.  R.  Sims.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
December,  1904. 

Some  newer  aspects  of  the  pathology  of  fat  and  fatty  degeneration. 
By  Dr.  H.  A.  Christian.  Johris  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin^  1905,  Vol. 
XVI,  1. 

Some  further  observations  on  leucocytotoxlns .  By  Drs .  H .  A .  Christian 
and  T.  F.  Leen.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CLU,  1905, 
No.  14. 

Glioma  of  the  nose:  report  of  two  congenital  cases.  By  Dr.  J.  P. 
Clakk.  Amerumn  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences ,  1905,  Vol.  CXXIX, 
p.  769. 

The  modem  conceptions  and  methods  of  medical  science.  By  Professor 
W.  T.  Councilman.     Read  before  the  Medical  Congress  at  St.  Louis, 

1904.  American  Medicine,  1904,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  718-724. 

The  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  acute  meningitis.  By  Professor 
W.  T.  Councilman.     Albany  Medical  Annals,  March,  1905. 

The  principles  underlying  medical  education.  By  Professor  W.  T. 
Councilman.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  AssocicUion,  1905,  Vol. 
XI.1V,  1472. 

Die  Protozoen  des  Scharlachfiebers.  By  Dr.  C.  W.  Duval.  Virchow^s 
Archivf  Path,  Anat.,  1905,  Bd.  179.  485. 

Studies  on  the  pneumococcus.     By  Drs.  C.  W.  Duval  and  P.  A.  Lewis. 

Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  VII,  1905. 

General  septicaemia.  (Report  of  blood  cultures  on  five  cases.)  By 
Drs.  C.  W.  Duval  and  P.  A.  Lewis.  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol. 
XIll,  1905. 

Flies  and  tuberculosis.  By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lord.  Boston  Medical  attd  Sur- 
gicul  Journal,  1905,  Vol.  CLI,  p.  651. 

Infections  of  the  respiratory  tract  with  influenza  bacilli  and  other  organ- 
isms, their  clinical  and  pathological  similarity  and  confusion  with  tuber- 
culosis.    By  Dr.  F.  T.  Lord.     Boston  Medical  and   Surgical  Journal, 

1905,  Vol.  CLII,  pp.  537  and  574. 
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A  contribution  to  the  classification  of  tumors.  (4  plates.)  By  Profes- 
sor F.  B.  Malloby.  Journal  of  Medical  Research ^  1905,  Vol.  XIII,  pp. 
113-136. 

The  bacteriology  of  general  peritonitis.  By  Dr.  T.  J.  Manaiian. 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  1905,  Vol.  CLII,  p.  346. 

Anatomical  findings  in  two  cases  of  KorsakofTs  symptom-complex.  By 
Dr.  F.  R.  Sims.     Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  March,  1905. 

Outline  of  neuropathology.  By  Dr.  £.  E.  Southard.  Fairbanks  & 
Co.,  November,  1904. 

The  neuroglia  framework  of  the  cerebellum  in  cases  of  marginal  scle- 
rosis. By  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard.  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  August, 
1905. 

A  case  of  glioma  of  the  pineal  region.  By  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard. 
American  Journal  of  Insanity,  Vol.  LXI,  No.  3,  1905. 

A  study  of  acute  haemorrhagic  encephalitis  (staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus).  By  Drs.  E.  E.  Southard  and  C.  W.  Keexe.  American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Sciences,  March,  1905. 

The  bacteriological  basis  of  the  surgical  technique  in  wounds  associated 
with  tetanus.  By  Dr.  Oscar  Richardson.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Jotimal,  1905.  Vol.  CLE,  p.  493. 

A  case  of  sudden  death  associated  with  status  lymphaticus.  By  Dr. 
Oscar  Richardson.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1905,  Vol. 
CLU,  p.  280. 

Three  cases  of  probable  psittacosis.  By  Drs.  H.  M.  Vickery  and 
Oscar  Richardson.     Medical  News,  1904,  Vol.  LXXXV,  p.  780. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  organism  of  dermatitis  coccidioides.  (3  plates.) 
By  Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach.  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1904,  Vol.  XIU, 
pp.  63-60. 

Intracellular  fibrils  in  a  malignant  tumor  of  epithelial  origin .  (2  plates .) 
By  Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach.  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1905,  Vol.  XIII, 
pp.  423-425. 

An  observation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  bacillus  of  influenza  (bacterium 
influenzae)  in  pyelonephrosis.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  1905,  Vol.  CLII,  p.  497. 

The  biology  of  the  microorganism  of  actinomycosis.  (Samuel  D.  Goss 
Prize  Essay.)  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Wright.  Journal  of  Medical  Research, 
1905,  Vol.  Xni,  p.  349. 

Comparative  Pathology.  —  During  the  year  there  have  been  no 
important  changes,  either  in  the  courses  of  instruction  offered,  or  in 
the  laboratory  investigations.  Research  work  has  been  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  in  the  pathological  laboratory  in  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion and  in  the  antitoxin  and  vaccine  laboratory  of  the  State. 
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During  the  year  the  following  work  has  matured :  — 

Degrees  of  susceptibility  to  diphtheria  toxin  among  guinea-pigs.  Trans- 
mission from  parents  to  offspring.  By  Professor  Theobald  Smith. 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1905,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  341-348.  Proceedings 
Society  Exj)erimenial  Biology  atid  Medidtie,  February,  1905. 

The  reaction  curve  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  different  sources  in  bouillon 
containing  different  amounts  of  glycerine.  By  Professor  Theobald 
Sbhth.     Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1905,  Vol.  XUI,  pp.  405-408. 

Further  observations  on  the  transmission  of  Sarcocystis  rnuris  by  feed- 
ing. By  Professor  Theobald  Smith.  Joumai  of  Medical  Research,  1905, 
Vol.  XIII,  p.  429. 

Note  on  the  stability  of  the  cultural  characters  of  tubercle  bacilli  with 
special  reference  to  the  production  of  capsules.  By  Professor  Theobald 
Smith.     (In  press.) 

The  fermentation  tube  in  the  study  of  anaerobic  bacteria.  By  Professor 
Theobald  Smith,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Brown  and  E.  L.  Walker.    (In  press.) 

The  following  general  papers  or  addresses  were  presented  by 
Professor  Smith,  on  solicitation,  during  the  year :  — 

Medical  research,  its  place  in  the  university  medical  school.  Read 
before  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association,  New  York  City.  Popu' 
lar  Science  Monthly ,  April,  1905. 

Research  into  the  causes  and  antecedents  of  disease,  its  importance  to 
society.  Read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1905,  Vol.  IT,  p.  6. 

The  relation  of  animal  life  to  human  diseases.  Read  before  American 
Public  Health  Association.  Boston  Medical  a?id  Surgical  Journal,  Novem- 
ber»  1905. 

As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  the  work  in  this  department  is 
greatly  liami>ered  for  lack  of  a  suitable  animal  house  or  stable  with 
facilities  for  the  study  of  infectious  diseases  and  for  making  autop- 
sies. Certain  important  problems  relating  to  the  domestic  animals 
cannot  be  undertaken  at  all  under  present  conditions,  yet  they  are 
the  ones  whose  solution  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  human  medicine. 

Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. — The  teaching  in  the 
required  course  has,  during  the  past  year,  undergone  no  fundamental 
changes.  More  advanced  and  research  work  has  been  under  way 
than  heretofore,  and  has  led  to  the  completion  of  the  following 
researches :  — 

The  iniluence  of  cholic  acid  upon  the  excretion  of  sulphur  in  the  urine. 
By  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsbekg^.  The  Journal,  of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  XIII, 
No.  1. 

Protein  metabolism  in  cystinuria.  By  Drs.  C.  L.  Alsberg  and  O.  Folin. 
The  Atnerican  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1. 
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A  study  of  the  inorganic  metabolism  in  osteomalacia.  By  Drs.  J.  E. 
GoLUTHWAiT,  R.  B.  Osgood,  and  C.  F.  Painter,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  McCrud- 
DEN.     The  American  Journal  of  Physiology y  Vol.  XTV,  No.  6. 

Uric  acid.     By  Mr.  F.  H.  McCrudden.     8vo.     Usher,  Boston. 

Surgery. — The  coordination  of  the  systematic  lectures,  recita- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  clinical  exercises,  which  was  begun  in 
1903-04,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  required  surgical  dressership  in  the  surgical  out-patient 
department,  which  was  substituted  for  the  section  work,  has  proved 
fairly  successful. 

Research  work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Surgical 
Research,  has  continued  throughout  the  year,  as  follows  :  — 

Bulletin  No.  IV  of  the  Division  of  Surgery  was  issued  in  May, 
1905,  and  contained  the  following  papers  :  — 

The  technique  of  gastro-intestinal  operations.     By  Dr.  A.  H.  (tOULD. 

Observations  on  the  drainage  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  cats.  By  Dr. 
F.  T.  Murphy. 

Clinical  report  of  seventy-five  cases  of  arthritis  deformans  (chronic  non- 
tubercular  arthritis) .     By  Dr.  F.  L.  Richardson. 

The  research  involved  in  the  foregoing  papers  was  done  in  the 
surgical  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  E.  H. 
Nichols.  The  Bulletin  also  contained  the  following  papers  :  **  Gastro- 
enterostomy and  Pyloroplasty,"  by  Assistant  Professor  W.  B.  Cannon 
of  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Blake  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery;  and  two  papers  on  the  *'  Results  of  Operation  for 
Cancer  of  the  Mouth  and  Tongue,  with  Reports  of  Hospital  Cases," 
by  Drs.  H.  A.  Lothrop  and  D.  D.  Scannell,  and  Drs.  Farrar  Cobb 
and  C.  C.  Simmons. 

During  the  past  year,  steps  have  been  taken  towards  establishing 
a  collection  of  gross  specimens  and  drawings  to  illustrate  the  gross 
pathology  of  regions  of  surgical  importance.  This  collection  is  to 
be  used  in  the  immediate  future  in  giving  a  course  to  advanced 
students  and  practitioners  who  intend  to  become  surgeons. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund 
Cancer  Conmiission  was  completed  and  published  in  February,  1905. 
This  report  contained  the  following  communications  :  — 

A  contribution  to  the  classification  of  tumors.  By  Professor  F.  B. 
Mallort. 

On  the  nature  of  the  cell  inclusions  of  cancer.    By  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough. 

The  effects  of  the  Rontgen  ray  upon  cancer.  By  Drs.  R.  H.  VosE  and 
W.  C.  Howe. 

Implantation  of  tissue  and  its  relation  to  cancer.  By  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor E.  H.  Nichols. 
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A  permanent  organization  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund 
Cancer  Commission  has  been  secured,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott  and 
Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot  representing  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
Dr.  Henry  K.  Oliver  and  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  representing  the 
Trustees  of  the  Croft  Fund.  Of  this  Commission  Dr.  J.  Collins 
Warren  is  Chairman,  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough  Secretary.  Rela- 
tions have  been  established  with  other  cancer  commissions,  and 
material  has  been  obtained  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  cancer  by  the  study  of  transplantable  tumors  of  mice,  which  have 
been  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the  directors  of  the  cancer 
laboratories  in  Buffalo,  Copenhagen,  London,  Paris,  and  Frankfurt. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  details  of  this 
investigation. 

The  following  papers  have  also  been  written  by  members  of  the 
Division  of  Surgery  :  — 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  carpal  scaphoid  and 
dislocation  of  the  semilunar  bone.  By  Dr.  E.  A.  Codman,  with  Dr.  II.  M. 
Chase.    AminLs  of  Surgery,  March  and  June»  1905. 

The  study  and  surgical  anatomy  of  the  small  intestine  and  its  mesen- 
tery. By  Dr.  (i.  II.  Monks.  The  Mutter  Lecture,  Philadelphia,  Dec»em- 
ber  2,  1904. 

Orthopedic  Surgei-y, — The  work  of  the  department  has  followed 
along  the  lines  of  previous  years,  but  has  been  enlarged  somewhat 
in  scope.  Individual  work  of  the  class  has  been  encouraged,  in 
place  of  the  older  method  of  didactic  instruction  formerly  employed. 
Note-taking,  quizzes,  and  examinations  of  notes  wei*e  chiefly  used 
by  students  who  were  obliged  to  attend  the  clinics. 

Investigations  have  been  conducted  by  the  aid  of  the  Proctor  Fund, 
and  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  publications  of  the  individual  members  of  the  department  have 
been  numerous.  Most  notable  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
work  of  Dr.  Goldthwait  on  '*  Non-tuberculous  Joint  Affections" 
and  "Affections  of  the  Sacro  Iliac  Articulation,"  and  the  valuable 
paper  presented  in  Berlin  before  the  German  Orthopedic  Association 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett,  on  "The  Normal  Movements  of  the  Spinal 
Colunm." 

Neurology.  —  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  department. 
Dr.  Taylor  offered  last  spring  an  optional  course  of  eight  lectures 
to  the  third  and  fourth  year  students.  Some  doubt  was  felt  as  to 
whether  these  lectures,  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  day,  would  be 
attended  by  any  considerable  number  of  students.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  about  a  hundred  men  were  present  up  to  the  very  last.     It  may 
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be  of  interest  to  note  that  those  members  of  the  department  who 
were  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  made 
an  arrangement  whereby  their  publications  will  be  re-issued  together 
once  a  year,  or  at  intervals,  in  book  form.  The  first  of  these  issues 
will  soon  be  published. 

Hygiene.  — The  following  publications  have  l)een  made  :  — 

Progpress  in  hygiene.  By  Assistant  Professor  Charles  Harrington. 
Boston  MediccU  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  25,  1905. 

An  article  on  preventive  treatment  for  **  A  Handbook  of  Practical 
Treatment."  By  Assistant  Professor  Charles  Harrington.  (Edited 
by  John  H.  Muzzer,  M.D.,  and  A.  O.  J.  Kelley.     Now  in  press.) 

Museum.  — The  regular  work  of  the  Museum  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year.  In  view  of  the  approaching  change  to  the  new 
buildings,  the  additions  to  the  collection  have  been  restricted  as  far 
as  possible.  About  two  hundred  specimens  have  been  added,  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  surgical  pathology. 

Demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  surgical  course  have  been 
held  moi'e  frequently  than  during  pi*evious  years,  and  the  specimens 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon  for  purposes  of  illustration  aside  from 
the  regular  School  teaching. 

Donations  of  surgical  instrumeuts  have  been  received  from  the 
late  Dr.  Chadwick  and  others. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  Scholarship,     W.  A.  Sawyer,  A.B., 

Barringer  Scholarship,  No.  1,  R.  T.  Congdon,  A.B., 

Isaac  Sweetser  Scholarship,  M.  J.  Shaughnessy,  A.B., 

Claudius  M.  Jones    **  K.  H.  Goldthwaite,  A.B., 

Hilton                        "  J.  P.  Leake,  A.B., 

^*                             **  C.  W.  Waddell,  A.B., 
Barringer                   '*          No.  2,        A.  H.  Crosbie,  A.B., 
Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship,     F.  H.  Allen,  A.B., 

Ereleth                                     **  D.  Gregg,  A.B., 

»*                                           **  H.  S.  Bernstein,  A.B., 

*«                                           »*  F.  H.  McCnidden,  S.B., 

Edward  Wigglesworth             "  C.  S.  Turner,  Ph.B.,  A.M., 

Charles  B.  Porter                    **  J.  H.  Wyman,  A.B., 

John  Thomson  Taylor            **  F.  G.  Bamum,  A.B., 

Lucius  F.  BillingB                   ^^  J.  L.  Huntington,  A.B., 

Orlando  W.  Doe                     "  G.  S.  Amsden,  A.B., 

Charles  Pratt  Strong              **  C.  R.  Metcalf,  A.B., 

David  Williams  Cheever        "  W.  J.  C.  Sharpe,  A.B., 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden      **  E.  D.  Brown,  A.B., 

John  Foster  Fund  (4)     P.  A.  Adamian,  A.B.,  D.B.,  3d      *' 
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The  George  Clieyne  Shattuek  Fellowship  was  awarded  Henry  A. 
Christian,  A.M.,  M.I).,  for  a  casuistic  and  experimental  study  of 
pulmonary  embolism. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Elmer  E. 
Southard,  A.M.,  M.D.,  for  work  relating  to  the  classification  of 
glioma  and  the  comparison  of  glioma  with  gliosis. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Frederic  T.  Lewis,  A.M., 
M.D.,  for  a  study  of  the  embryological  development  of  blood  vessels 
and  of  certain  nerves.     (7th  and  9th.) 

A  Boylston  Medical  Prize  was  awarded  R.  M.  Yerkes,  Ph.D.,  for 
an  essay  entitled  ^^  Auditory  tactual  reinforcement  and  inhibition  in 
the  frog";  and  a  similar  prize  was  awarded  Louis  Nelson,  A.B., 
M.D.,  for  an  essay  entitled  "The  action  of  the  active  principle  of 
Jamaica  dogwood.'' 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables : 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,    1904-05. 

FIRST   YEAR.  Students 

examined. 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwight,  Demonstrator  Warren,  Assistant 
Flaoo,  Assistant  Mosher,  Instructor  Davis,  Assistant  Butler, 
Assistant  Makcy,  Assistant  Wadswokth,  Assistant  Cueever,  Assis- 
tant Murphy,  Assistant  Scannell,  Assistant  Robinson.  57 

Physiology.  —  Professor   H.  P.  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  W.  T. 

Porter,  Asst.   Professor  Cannon,  Instractor  Maxwell.  79 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Donoohue, 
Assistant  Wright,  Instructor  Bremer,  Instructor  Lewis,  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  Taylor.  $0 

Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.  —  Professdr  Wood,  Instructor 

Hewes,  Instructor  Emerson,  Assistant  Alsbbrg,  Assistant  Connolly.        59 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Page,  Assistant  Perrt,  Assis- 
tant RoBEY,  Assistant  Everett,  Assistant  Bakbr,  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  Frothingham.  68 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Associate 
Professor  Mallory,  Asst.  Professor  Nichols,  Instructor  Wright,  In- 
structor Christian,  Assistant  Magrath,  Assistant  Tyzzbr,  Assistant 
Brinckeriioff,  Instructor  Southard,  Assistant  Keene.  67 

Comparative  Pathology.  —  Professor  T.  Smith,  Instructor  Christian, 
Assistant  Magrath,  Assistant  Keene. 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington,  Assistant  Walker.  67 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Professor  Frrz,  Instructor  Cutler,  Assistant 
Stone,  Assistant  Joslin,  Assistant  White,  Assistant  Badger,  Assis- 
tant Pratt. 
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Clinical  Medicine. — Professor  Shattuck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  Instanc- 

tor  ViCKSRT,  Assistant  J.  M.  Jackson,  Instructor  Cabot,  Instructor 

H.  Jackson,  Assistant  Robet,  Assistant  Denny. 
Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  Richardson,  Professor  Bur- 

RELL,  Asst.  Professor  Nichols,  Instructor  Lothrop,  Instructor  J.  B. 

Blake. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Therapeutics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Pfaff,   Assistant  Jordan,   Instructor 

Ttrode.  72 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  —  Professor  Fitz,  Instructor  Cutler, 
Assistant  Stone,  Assistant  Joslin,  Assistant  White,  Assistant 
Badger,  Assistant  Pratt.  71 

Ohstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  C.  M. 
Green,  Instructor  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Friedman, 
Assistant  Torbert.  78 

Otology.  —  Professor  Blake.  68 

Ophthalmology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Standish,  Assistant  Jack,  Assistant 
Quackenboss,  Assistant  Clap,  Assistant  Spalding,  Assistant  Has- 
kell. 66 

Laryngology. — Clinical  Instructor  Coolidge,  Clinical  Instructor  Farlow, 

Assistant  Coffin.  69 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  Post,  Assistant  C.  M.  Smith.  70 

Clinical  Obstetrics. —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Associate  Professor 
C.  M.  Green,  Instructor  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Fried- 
man, Assistant  Torbert. 

Dermatology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Bowen.  78 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Assistant  Water- 
man. 72 

Pediatrics.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Asst.  Professor  McCollom,  Clinical 
Instructor  Craigin,  Instructor  Morse,  Assistant  Ladd,  Assistant 
Dunn.  76 

Psychiatry .  —  Instructor  Co wles  .  74 

Oynaecology.  —  Asst.  Professor  Davenport,  Assistant  Storer,  Assistant 

Newell,  Assistant  Young.  73 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Warren,  Professor  M.  H. 
Richardson,  Professor  Burrbll,  Instructor  Thorndike,  Instructor 
LoTHROP,  Lecturer  Gat,  Assistant  Lund,  Assistant  Faulkner, 
Assistant  Balch,  Assistant  Grebnough,  Assistant  Crandon,  Instruc- 
tor Porter.  68 

Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — Lecturer  Watson,  Instructor  Thorndike. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Shattuck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  In- 
structor Withinoton,  Instructor  H.  Jackson. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  J.  C.  Warrbn,  Professor  M.  H.  Richard- 
son, Professor  Burrbll,  Instructor  Monks,  Assistant  Lund,  Assistant 
MuMFORD,  Instructor  Lothrop,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter,  Assistant 
Grbenouoh,  Assistant  J.  B.  Blake,  Assistant  Brooks,  Assistant 
Faulkner,  Assistant  Crandon.  77 

Clinical  Medicine. — Professor  Shattuck,  Asst.  Professor  Sears,  In- 
structor R.  C.  Cabot.  78 

Ophthalmology.  —  Assistant  Professor  Standish,  Assistant  Jack,  Assis- 
tant Clap,  Assistant  Quackenboss,  Assistant  Spalding,  Assistant 
Haskell.  70 

Otology.  —  Professor  Blake,  Assistant  Hammond,  Assistant  Crockbtt.  74 

Laryngology. — Clinical  Instructor  DeBlois,  Clinical  Instructor  Coolidgb, 

Assistant  Moshbr.  76 

Syphilis.  —  Instructor  Post,  Assistant  C.  M.  Smith.  76 

Orthopedics.  —  Associate  Professor  Bradford,  Assistant  Lotbtt,  Assis- 
tant Goldthwait,  Assistant  Brackett,  Assistant  Dane.  45 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington,  Assistant  Walker.  80 

Psychiatry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  Cowles,  Clinical  Instructor  Lanb. 

Municipal  Sanitation.  —  Lecturer  Durgin. 

Fourth  Year  EUdives, 

Ophthalmology.  —  Assistant  Professor  Standish.  5 

Otology. — Professor  Blake,  Assistant  Hammond,  Assistant  Crockett.  2 

Dermatology.  —  Instructor  C.  J.  White.  85 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Professor  Putnam,  Instructor  Walton, 

Instructor  Knapp.  7 

Gynaecology.  — Associate  Professor  C.  M.  Green.  13 
Operative  Obstetrics.  —  Associate   Professor  C.  M.  Grebn,   Instructor 

Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Friedman.  57 

Operative  Surgery.  —  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson,  Instructor  Monks.  42 

Orthopedics.  —  Associate  Professor  Bradford.  81 

Clinical  Microscopy.  —  Curator  Whitney.  2 
Clinical   Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood,    Instructor   Hewes,   Instructor 

Emerson.  1 

Anatomy.  —  Demonstrator  Warren,  Instructor  Davis.  U 
Histology  of  the  Nervous  System. — Professor  Minot,  Instructor  Bremer, 

Instructor  Lewis.  1 

Physiology.  —  Associate  Professor  Porter.  2 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington  and  Assistant  Walker.  2 
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TABLE  I.  — GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

New  matricaUnti 66 

Tha  whole  DDmber  of  atadenU  in  attendance :  — 

In  connei  (or  gradnates 38 

Fourth  Cla«B 67 

Third  ClaM 6S 

Second  Clau 84 

FintClaai 67 

Total 818 

Applicant!  for  Degree  (Febmaiy) IS 

ApplicauU  for  Degree  (June) 99 

Bejeeted 7 

Orsdaated 107 

Of  the  107  itudents  who  receiTed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Sfi  recelTed 
Qie  degree  cwn  tcmdt. 
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An  examination  of  Table  I  shows  a  very  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  Summer  and  Graduate  Courses  taken,  and  in  the  number 
of  students  availing  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered  in  these 
two  departments  during  the  past  year.  In  connection  with  the 
summer  work  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  students  in  attendance 
came  from  twenty-nine  different  States  in  the  Union,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Australia,  China,  and  Canada. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 


THE  DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  108,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Third-year  students 44 

Second-year  students 38 

First-year  students 26 

108 

Two  candidates  for  the  degree  who  failed  to  pass  all  of  the 
requirements  in  June,  1904,  received  the  degree  in  February,  1905. 

There  were  thirty-nine  candidates  for  the  degree  in  June,  nine  of 
whom  failed  in  the  final  examinations,  lea\ang  a  graduating  class  of 
thirty,  four  of  whom  received  the  degree  cum  latide. 

Instruction  was  given  as  follows :  — 

Anatomy.  —  Professor  T.  Dwioht,  Demonstrator  Warren,  Assistants  Flaoo, 
MosHER,  Butler,  Marcy,  Dayis,  Wadsworth,  Chbever,  Murpht, 
ScANNELL,  and  Robinson.    424  hours. 

Physiology. —  Profedsdr  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  Portbr,  Assis- 
tant Professor  Cannon,  Instructor  Maxwell.     348  hours. 

Histology  and  Embryology. — Professor  Minot,  Assistant  Donoohue,  Instructors 
Bremer,  Lewis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Taylor.    252  hours. 

Physiological  and  Dental  Chemistry.  —  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Smith.  802 
hours. 

Bacteriology.  —  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst,  Instructor  Hill,  Assistants  Page,  Robby, 
Perry,  EVerett,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Frothinoham.     160  hours. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Professor  E.  C.  Brioos,  32  lectures;  Assis- 
tant RoDGERS,  44  recitations. 

Dental  Pathology.  —  Professor  C.  A.  Brackett.    32  lectures. 

Neurology.  —  Instructor  E.  W.  Taylor.     4  lectures. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work.  —  Assistant  Professor  Cooke,  32  lectures;  Assistant 
Professor  Cooke,  Instructors  Eldred,  Grant,  32  clinics. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  E.  H.  Smith.     32  lectures. 

Orthodontia.  —  Professor  E.  H.  Smith,  Instructors  Baker,  Reoch.     32  clinics. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia,  Juniors. — Instructor  Baker.    10  lectures. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  J.  D.  Dickinson.  8  clinical  lectures. 

Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratory.  Seniors.  —  Demonstrator  Cross,  Instructors 
Eldred,  Hadley,  Parsons,  Grant,  Hayden,  Chute,  Estabrooks,  Spinnbt, 
J.  W.  Dickinson.    496  hours. 
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Mechanical  Dentistry,  laboratoxy,  Janiors.  —  Demonstrator  Cross,  Assistant 
Demonstrators  Chase,  Cassidt.    544  hours. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jaws,  Cleft  Palates,  and  other  Deformi- 
ties. —  Demonstrator  Cboss.     15  lectures. 

Extracting  and  Anaesthesia  (Demonstrations). — Instructors  Farrinoton,  Hart, 
Marston,  Squareiirigs,  O'Brien.    477  hours. 

Continuous  Gum  and  Porcelain  Inlay  Work.— Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddard. 
18  lectures  and  demonstrations;  IG  clinics. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Seniors.  —  Professor  Potter.    32  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Juniors.  —  Lecturer  Bradley.    32  lectures. 

Operative  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  Werner.  13  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Jurisprudence.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Clapp,  12 
lectures;  Instructor  Starratt,  clinical  assistant. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Samaritan  Hospital. — Instructor  Rogers.    32  clinics. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  Juniors.  —  Assistant  Demonstrator  I).  W. 
Dickinson,  Instructors  Fitrfey,  Littig,  King,  Davis,  Esgate,  McPhsr- 
soN,  Elliott,  Whitehill,  Natlor.    403  hours. 

Operative  Dentistry,  Infirmary,  Seniors. — Lecturer  Bradley,  Instructors  Eddt, 
Blaisdbll,  Perkins,  Paul.    624  hours. 

Oral  Surgery.  —  Instructor  Shum an.     6  lectures;  32  clinics. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery.  —  Lecturer  Monks,  10  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions ;  Instructor  Blake,  5  clinics  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  work  of  the  School  is  shown  in  the  following  tables  :  — 

OPERATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 


No.  of  patients  treated 6,791 

treatments  of  teeth  and  gums 2,163 

sets  of  teeth  cleansed 1,436 

operations 17,735 

fillings  — gold 2,520 

amalgam 2,216 

cement 1,750 

''            guttapercha 2,976 

porcelain  inlays 179 

gold  inlays 9 


(( 


it 


Surgical  Clinics. 


No.  of  cases  of  necrosis 

abscess . 


(( 


(( 


(( 


i( 


Ik 


i( 


antrum  disease    .    . 

epulis 

cleft  palate  .... 

cystH 

ulcerative  stGmatitis 


5 
7 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
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MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

Sbrtiob  to  Patibitts. 

No.  of  seta  of  artificial  teeth 190 

**          '*            **          **    repaired 116 

*^      partial  sets  of  artificial  teeth 149 

'*      appliances  for  fractured  jaws 44 

^<      obturators  and  appliances  for  cleft  palates 18 

1^      ping  for  antrum 1 

Practice  Work. 

No.  of  specimen  plates 813 

^*      plates  repaired 28 

appliances  for  fractured  jaws 23 


(I 


ORTHODONTIA. 

Sbrvige  to  Patients. 

No.  of  patients  treated  for  irregularities  of  the  teeth  ....      110 

appliances 211 

articulated  models  of  regulating  cases 154 


Practice  Work. 
No.  of  articulated  models  of  regulating  cases 90 

CROWN   AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

Seryige  to  Patiekts. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 209 

*^      crowns  repaired 19 

*<      pieces  of  bridge  work 52 

'*            **               "            repaired 1 

<<      porcelain  tips 8 

<<      canred  crowns 6 

Practice  Work. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 151 

"      bridges 71 

**      porcelain  inlays 182 

('      carred  teeth  models 88 

During  the  year  several  clinics  in  Operative  Dentistry  were  given 
on  Saturday  afternoons  by  prominent  practitioners  not  connected 
with  the  regular  teaching  staff.  These  clinics  served  to  demonstrate 
special  methods  of  operative  procedure  and  treatment.  They  were 
well  attended  and  much  appreciated  by  the  students. 

The  summer  service  to  patients  was  extended  and  enlarged.  The 
infirmary  was  opened  during  the  summer  months  and  students  were 
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given  an  opportunity  to  practice  under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of 
teachers  who  volunteered  for  this  service.  Special  courses  in  several 
subjects  were  given  which  were  attended  by  advanced  students  and 
by  men  who  graduated  in  June. 

In  July  last  the  School  acquired  by  purchase  a  lot  of  land  on  the 
comer  of  Longwood  Avenue  and  Wigglesworth  Street,  adjoining 
the  Medical  School  land.  Plans  for  a  building  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  School  have  been  made  and  a  committee  is  now  at  work 
trying  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
building  and  to  provide  for  an  endowment. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 


BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  PbESIDRNT   OP   THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

Sm,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1904-05. 

Twenty-three  students  were  registered  at  the  Bussey  Institution, 
and  in  addition  to  these  professional  students  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  there  were  twelve  others  who  came  to  Forest  Hills  from 
Cambridge  on  certain  days  to  attend  lectures  on  Horticulture. 
Hence  the  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  thirty-five. 
Of  the  guests,  eight  were  registered  at  the  Graduate  School  and 
four  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred 
upon  one  candidate  at  Commencement. 

Instruction  was  given  throughout  the  year  in  Agriculture  (includ- 
ing Cattle  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding,  and  Dairying),  Horticulture, 
Agricultural  Natural  History  (including  Botany  as  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  determination  of  useful,  harmful,  and  ornamental 
plants).  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Chemical  Analysis,  and  Land  Sur- 
veying, by  Messrs.  Hersey,  Watson,  Morse,  Paige,  Dillingham, 
Clarke,  Robinette,  and  Storer. 

The  fitting  up  of  two  large  rooms,  for  use  more  particularly  by 
the  instructors  in  Natural  History  and  Botany,  afforded  a  partial 
relief  from  the  crowded  conditions  which  have  obtained  ever  since 
the  occupation  of  some  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  Stone  Building  by 
employes  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  and  attaches 
of  the  Medical  School. 

A  highly  acceptable  gift  of  anatomical  models,  illustrating  points 
in  dairying  and  cattle  breeding,  was  received  from  Mr.  Augustin 
Hamilton  Parker  (a.b.  1897),  formerly  a  student  at  the  Bussey 
Institution. 

Although  the  school  has  gained  steadily  in  recent  years  under  the 
existing  arrangements,  experience  teaches  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents might  be  increased  and  their  progress  promoted  if  financial 
conditions  would  but  permit  the  employment  of  one  or  two  additional 
instructors  so  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  second  year  might  be 
made  more  symmetrical  and  satisfying.  Another  great  desideratum 
is  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund  which  should  enable  students  in 
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straitened  circtimstances  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  their  board 
and  lodging  while  attending  the  school.  Such  a  fund  would  be 
helpful  in  many  ways.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  tuition  fees  of 
such  students  may  be  remitted  on  evidence  of  their  mental  ability 
and  worthiness,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  enabling  them  to 
subsist. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  this  my  eighth  annual  report  on  the 
Library,  covering  the  year  1904-05. 

It  is  an  unwelcome  task,  year  after  year,  to  dwell  first  upon  the 
inconveniences  and  restrictions  which  prevent  the  Library  from 
yielding  its  best  service  to  the  University,  rather  than  to  chronicle 
the  progress  toward  more  careful  organization  and  more  general 
usefulness  which  should  mark  each  yeai**s  growth.  Yet,  whatever 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Library  is  considered,  whether  it  be  an 
improvement  in  method  or  a  change  in  aim,  a  matter  of  general 
policy  or  a  detail  of  service,  the  same  familiar  obstacles  present 
themselves,  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  means.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
make  the  best  of  the  room  and  the  means  we  have,  and,  while  doing 
so,  keep  the  Library's  needs  steadily  before  the  public.  For  it  is 
plain  that  the  Corporation  has  at  present  no  resources  with  which  to 
extend  the  Library's  building  on  a  generous  scale  or  to  increase  its 
staff.  Our  only  source  of  help  is  to  be  found  in  the  friends  who 
understand  the  place  that  the  Harvard  Library  occupies  in  the  college 
world  and  in  the  world  of  learning,  and  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  insist 
that  the  Library  shall  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  so 
long  honorably  held.  Through  lack  of  means  to  administer  and  lack 
of  space  in  which  to  store  and  to  use  its  treasures,  it  is  in  serious 
danger  of  being  compelled  to  restrict  its  usefulness  within  a  narrower 
field  and  to  more  elementary  purposes.  Already  it  is  unable  to 
handle  the  accessions  it  receives  year  by  year  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  them  fully  into  use. 

The  need  of  great  collections  of  books  administered  on  generous 
principles  is  sometimes  overlooked,  for  many  persons  still  fail  to 
realize  that  the  library  is  to  students  in  literature,  economics,  and 
history,  taking  these  subjects  in  the  broadest  sense,  what  the  labora- 
tory and  the  museum  are  to  students  of  science.  That  is  to  say, 
the  library  collects  and  preserves  the  evidence  of  what  man  has  been 
and  done  and  thought  at  different  epochs.  In  fact,  except  for  pic- 
tures, statues,  buildings,  and  other  products  of  the  fine  arts,  and  some 
great  works  of  engineering,  the  printed  and  written  page  is  the  only 
evidence  of  this  activity  that  comes  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  This  mass  of  evidence,  gathered  for  his  use  in  libraries,  the 
student  sifts  and  examines ;  and  from  it  he  selects  what  bears  on  his 
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studies,  precisely  as  the  naturalist  searches  for  specimens  in  the  field 
or  in  the  museum,  and  as  the  chemist  or  physicist  tests  the  materials 
and  the  laws  of  nature  in  his  laboratory.  This  is  one  kind  of  service 
the  library  renders,  a  service  primarily  valuable  to  the  historian. 
Another  service,  of  equal  value  to  the  historian  and  to  the  scientist, 
it  renders  in  keeping  both  informed  of  what  others  are  doing  in 
the  same  field  with  themselves,  thus  enabling  them  to  profit  by  others' 
experience,  and  for  both  it  preserves  a  record  of  the  fundamental 
facts  that  have  been  established  by  careful  observation.  To  perform 
this  latter  service  a  library  must  have  a  wise  selection  of  the  best 
modern  treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  it  must  receive 
currently  an  abundant  supply  of  periodicals,  covering  all  depaiii- 
ments  of  learning.  For  efficient  senice  in  the  other  field  —  tlie 
preservation  of  historical  material  —  recent  books  are  of  less  signi- 
ficance, except  as  they  reprint  earlier  contemporary  documents,  or 
as  they  themselves  afford  evidence  of  present  conditions  which  will 
be  of  value  to  future  students.  But  old  books,  refiecting  in  one  way 
or  another  the  condition  of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  are  of 
chief  importance.  Such  a  collection,  when  it  has  outgrown  its  first 
beginnings,  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  selection  of  the  few  works 
of  prime  impoitance.  Its  value  depends  largely  on  its  comprehen- 
siveness, and  it  must  include  many  a  book  that  by  itself  is  almost 
valueless,  but  which,  placed  side  by  side  with  other  books,  both 
gains  value  from  them  and  adds  to  their  value. 

So  extensive  is  the  field  opened  up  by  such  considerations  that,  in 
collecting  on  this  basis,  every  library  must  confine  itself  to  a  small 
number  of  subjects,  such  as  it  has  si)ecial  means  or  special  oppor- 
tunities to  cultivate.  Among  such  Subjects  for  this  Library  are,  for 
example.  Folklore  and  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  together 
with  several  lesser  specialties  in  which  chance  or  private  generosity 
has  already  given  us  strong  collections  to  build  upon,  such  as  our 
collections  of  Dante,  Moli^re,  Milton,  Byron,  the  publications  of 
Halliwell-Phillips,  books  on  the  Catacombs,  etc.  In  these  limited 
fields,  the  Library  may  wisely  collect  everything  it  has  the  means  to 
buy,  or  the  strength  to  handle,  almost  without  regard  to  intrinsic 
value*  In  other  fields,  it  must  exercise  care  in  its  choice  of  addi- 
tions and  limit  the  size  and  character  of  its  collections  according  to 
the  means  it  has  with  which  to  increase  them. 

I  dwell  for  a  moment  on  these  general  considerations,  because 
they  illustrate  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  twenty-five  years 
in  the  policy  of  the  Library,  and  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Library  is  now  so  hard  pressed  both  for  shelf -room  and  for  the 
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support  of  its  staff.  Its  first  aim  and  its  work  of  deepest  influence 
is  still  to  instruct  and  inspire  the  beginner,  to  whom  it  opens  a  new 
and  wider  world.  For  this  purpose,  a  collection  of  very  moderate 
size  suffices.  But  with  its  growth,  a  new  responsibility  has  come, 
and  the  library  is  now  called  upon  to  perform  another  and  very 
different  service  in  addition.  By  well  directed  purchases,  it  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  in  all  departments,  and  during  the  last 
half-dozen  years  it  has  also  been  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  many 
friends,  each  of  whom  confines  his  interest  to  a  limited  subject,  to 
begin  the  building  up  of  special  collections,  such  as  have  been 
nowhere  available  before,  and  which  in  some  cases  are  already 
unrivalled  anywhere.  This  same  policy  is  necessarily  adopted  by 
other  university  libraries  as  well  as  our  own.  The  present  standards 
of  scholarship,  and  the  number  of  well-equipped  students  prepared  to 
undertake  prolonged  investigations  in  regard  to  obscure  and  veiy 
special  points,  make  it  worth  while,  as  never  before,  to  have  exten- 
sive collections  of  material. 

A  |)olicy  such  as  this  is  undoubtedly  expensive.  In  the  case  of 
a  public  librliry  which  buys  a  great  stock  of  the  latest  English  and 
American  books,  including  many  copies  of  those  most  in  demand, 
and  adds  thereto  a  selection  of  the  best  current  foreign  books,  the 
cost  per  volume  of  placing  these  works  on  its  shelves  and  of  cata- 
loguing them  will  be  a  very  moderate  sum.  But  the  classification  and 
cataloguing  of  the  books  which  a  university  library  buys  in  building 
up  a  special  collection  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  collection  is  generally  laid  in  the  publications  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries;  the  books  in  foreign  languages,  some  of  them 
in  what  might  be  called  ultra-foreign  languages,  may  far  exceed 
those  in  English ;  some  will  be  bulky  folios  or  sets  with  long-winded 
titles  and  complicated  methods  of  numbering ;  others  will  be  fugi- 
tive pamphlets  or  news  sheets,  like  the  innumerable  contemporary 
accounts  of  battles  with  the  Turks  which  were  scattered  over  Europe 
in  the  17th  century.  To  buy  these  and  to  classify  and  record  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  duplicates  and  to 
make  them  readily  accessible  to  the  student,  requires  careful, 
deliberate  work  by  well-trained  experts.  The  means  to  acquire 
such  treasures  has  been  generously  placed  at  our  disposal  in 
abundant  measure ;  the  means  to  handle  them  the  College  has,  in 
most  cases,  to  provide  from  its  own  treasury,  and  in  recent  years 
its  ability  in  this  respect  has  been  sorely  overtaxed. 

In  1896-97,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Winsor's  administration,  the 
library  spent  $14,930.18  for  books,  of  which  $296.04  was  derived 
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from  special  gifts;  in  1904-05  the  library  spent  $22,397.46  for 
books,  of  which  $2,836.29  was  derived  from  special  gifts,  an 
increase  of  precisely  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  money  spent.  The  in- 
crease, almost  ten-fold,  in  the  money  derived  from  gifts  is  an 
indication  of  the  still  larger  relative  amount  expended  for  books 
difl9cult  to  buy  and  catalogue.  Yet  the  expenditure  for  service  has 
only  increased  a  little  less  than  ten  per  cent.  This  ten  per  cent, 
increase  in  cost  of  ser\dce  represents  about  the  same  increase  in 
hours  of  work,  since  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  rate  of 
payment.  But  the  fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  money  spent  for  books 
does  not  measiu*e  the  full  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
In  1896-97  the  average  accessions  of  the  three  years  previous  had 
been  10,861  volumes;  in  1904-05  the  average  accessions  of  the  last 
three  years  have  been  18,636,  an  increase  of  71  per  cent.  This 
excessive  disproportion  between  the  increase  of  work  to  be  done  and 
the  increase  in  the  force  that  must  do  it  indicates  either  increased 
efficiency  in  tfie  staff  or  diminished  thoroughness  in  the  work.  In 
fact,  both  results  have  occurred.  There  is  certainly  an  increased 
efficiency  in  the  working  force,  for  it  has  been  our  steady  endeavor 
to  promote  this  and  to  eliminate  every  unnecessary  element  in  the 
processes  involved.  A  still  greater  improvement  could  no  doubt 
have  been  attained  if  we  were  not  constantly  subject  to  losing 
well  trained  assistants  who  are  attracted  to  other  libraries  by  higher 
pay.  On  the  other  hand,  no  possible  increase  in  efficiency  can  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  amount  of  work,  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
lamented  that  partial  and  imperfect  methods  of  work  have  necessarily 
been  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  library  machine  from 
being  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  character  of  these  methods  has 
been  described  in  earlier  re^wrts  and  I  need  not  enter  upon  the 
details  again.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  methods  have  to 
be  applied  principally  in  the  catalogue  department.  The  work  of 
the  order  department  cannot  be  materially  lessened;  the  shelf 
department  cannot  do  less  than  to  assign  every  book  its  tme  place 
in  the  classification  and  to  enter  it  in  the  shelf-lista,  so  that  little 
or  no  saving  can  be  made  here.  It  is  in  the  catalc^ue  record  that 
nearly  the  whole  saving  has  to  be  made,  and  it  is  in  this  department 
accordingly  that  the  Library  has  suffered  most.  Some  kind  of 
record,  perfect  or  imperfect,  we  have  of  eveiything  received,  but 
Arrears  of  work  to  be  later  reexamined  and  improved  are  accumu- 
lating at  a  dangerous  rate.  Already  over  53,000  titles  have  been 
passed  over  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  manner  and  must  be  taken 
lip  again  In  order  to  make  our  catalogue  what  it  has  always  been 
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our  aim  to  make  it  —  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the 
contents  of  the  Library. 

Every  member  of  the  staff,  not  only  in  the  catalogue  department, 
but  in  all  the  other  departments,  works  under  a  constant  and  rather 
wearing  pressure,  feeling  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  always  beyond 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  time  and  with  the  strength  avail- 
able, and  this  of  itself  leads  almost  unavoidably  to  hasty  methods 
and  poor  results..  Yet  no  substantial  addition  to  the  staff  can  be 
made,  even  if  we  had  the  money  to  pay  for  more  help,  because  we 
have  no  place  in  which  additional  persons  can  work.  We  have 
already  pushed  more  than  one  of  our  assistants  out  into  the  stack, 
where  work  is  done  at  serious  inconvenience  and  with  constant 
danger  to  health  from  drafts.  Further  illustrations  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  Library  will  be  found  in  the  pages  where  I  have  to 
report  the  difficulties  incident  to  shelving  the  HohenzoUern  Collection 
of  Grerman  History,  the  serious  increase  in  the  number  of  shelves 
which  have  to  bear  double  rows  of  books,  and  the  constant  labor 
involved  in  shifting  books  in  order  to  find  room  for  new  accessions 
in  their  proper  places. 

It  is  plain  that  what  the  Libraiy  needs  is  a  generous  enlargement 
of  the  present  building  or  a  new  building  on  the  present  site,  costing, 
we  may  expect,  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  a  million 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  not  less  important,  an  addition 
to  its  endowment  fund  which  would  yield  at  least  $25,000  a  year. 
An  addition  of  $40,000  could  be  used  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Library,  and  would  be  needed  to  secure  the  well  trained  and  expert 
service  which  our  great  collections  require  if  we  are  to  get  the  best 
service  from  them.  Failing  to  obtain  this  adequate  endowment, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  stands  ready  to  bestow  upon  us, 
we  ought  to  inquire  how  our  most  pressing  needs  can  best  be  met  for 
the  next  few  years,  for  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  longer 
continue  under  our  present  conditions. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  most  economical  plan  would  be  to  build 
an  extension  of  the  present  East  stack  to  the  eastward  for  say  fifty 
feet  (the  present  stack  is  seventy  feet  long) ,  with  the  addition  of  a 
one -story  or  a  two-story  section  along  the  whole  north  side  of  this 
stack,  corresponding  to  the  section  on  the  south  side  in  which  the 
cataloguing  rooms  and  the  librarian's  office  are  contained.  This 
would  give  us  shelf-room  for  some  150,000  more  volumes,  would 
permit  the  enlargement  of  the  Delivery  Room,  would  give  additional 
space  for  the  staff,  and  some  quiet  study-rooms  for  professors  and 
advanced  students,  besides  a  small  reading-room  in  which  rare 
books  might  be  kept  and  used.     In  this  way  our  chief  needs  would 
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be  reasonably  well  met  for  the  present,  and  farther  enlargement 
might  be  postponed  for  several  years  without  serious  inconvenience. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  our  present  buUding,  and  are  eventually  to 
remodel  and  enlarge  it,  this  addition  should  be  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter ;  if  we  are  finally  to  give  up  our  present  building  and  replace 
it  by  a  new  one,  the  addition,  being  for  temporary  use  only,  should 
be  built  as  cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  safety  from  accident  and 
from  fire.  In  the  first  case,  the  cost,  I  should  judge,  would  be  some- 
where near  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  in  the  latter  case  it  might 
be  much  less.  I  earnestly  hope  that  before  another  year  passes,  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  take  a  distinct  step  in  this  direction. 

The  Catalogue  of  our  English  and  American  Chap-books  and  of 
our  Broadside  Ballads  has  been  completed  and  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. This  catalogue  covers  143  pages  and  includes  nearly  2,500 
items.  The  initial  work  on  the  collection  was  done  by  Mr.  Charles 
Welsh,  a  well-known  authority  on  children's  books,  but  the  scope  of 
the  catalogue  was  much  enlarged  after  Mr.  Welsh's  work  on  it  was 
finished,  and  the  Catalogue  owes  its  present  shape  mainly  to  the 
patient  labor  of  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  who  has 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  insure  its  completeness  and  accuracy. 
As  these  little  books  have  never  been  recorded  on  our  card  catalogue, 
the  printed  list  now  issued  is  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Library.  I  hope  we  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  able  to  put  into 
print  other  well-marked  separate  sections  of  our  catalogue  and  to 
this  extent  relieve  the  catalogue  drawers.  We  already  have  printed 
lists  on  Angling,  British  Municipal  History,  Dante,  and  Floras,  cata- 
logues of  the  Sumner  collection,  of  the  Carlyle  collection  on  Cromwell 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of  the  Treat  collection  on  Ritualism 
and  Doctrinal  Theology,  and  calendars  of  the  Sparks  and  the 
Arthur  Lee  Manuscripts.  The  next  contribution  to  this  catalogue 
series  will  be  the  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection  (including 
Professor  B6cher's  library),  now  in  the  printer's  hands.  For  the 
expense  of  printing  these  Bibliographical  Contributions,  the  Library 
enjoys  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  Richard  Manning 
Hodges  Fund,  but  the  necessary  editorial  work  is  expensive  and, 
under  present  conditions,  we  can  properly  undertake  but  little. 

The  appointment  of  three  honorary  Curators  in  the  Library  was 
mentioned  in  my  last  report.  I  have  been  glad  to  continue  the 
policy  thus  inaugurated  by  reconmiending  to  the  Corporation  the 
appointment  of  two  others,  George  Parker  Winship,  A.M.,  Librarian 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence,  to  be  Curator  of 
Mexican  History,  and  Chester  N.  Greenough,  Ph.D.,  to  be  Curator 
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of  American  Literatui*e;  and  of  a  third,  for  one  year  on  salary, 
Walter  LichteuBtein,  A.M.,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Hohenzollem 
Collection  of  Grerman  History.  Messrs.  Winship  and  Greenough 
give  such  time  and  help  as  their  other  duties  permit.  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  in  Grermany  and  Italy  since  last 
June  and  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  seeking  desirable  additions 
for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection.  In  Italy  he  is  also  buying  for  us 
books  on  Venice  and  Northern  Italy  from  the  gift  of  Mr.  Francis 
Skinner,  of  Boston,  lately  received  for  that  purpose.  Before  return- 
ing he  will  also  visit  Holland,  where  he  will  buy  books  for  the  John 
Lothn>p  Motley  collection  on  Dutch  History  which  an  anonymous 
friend  wishes  to  establish  in  this  Library.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Library  has  sent  abroad  a  special  agent  to  buy  books,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  are  the  results.  No  final 
statement  can  be  made  in  regard  to  tMs  until  after  Mr.  Lichten- 
stein's  return,  but  it  will  probably  appear  that,  in  spite  of  the  lower 
prices  at  which  such  an  agent  is  able  to  buy,  the  net  cost  of  the 
books  will  be  considerably  higher ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Library  will  have  acquired  a  much  greater  number  of  desirable  works 
than  it  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  any  other  manner.  The 
expense  of  the  undertaking  is  borne  by  Professor  Coolidge. 

The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  present  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Aocvnoiri. 


Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

Law  School 

Dirinity  School 

Medical  School 

Dental  School 

Bassey  Institution 

Miueum  of  Zoology 

Peabody  Musenm 

Aatronomical  Obseryatory 

Gray  Herbarium 

Arnold  Arboretum 

Twenty-eight  Special  Reference  Libraries  .   . 

Total 

Deduct,  transfers  between  Gore  Hall  and  De- 
partment Libraries 

Totals 


Volumes 
added. 


16,635 

6,540 

574 

88 

103 

150 

1,093 

159 

281 

239 

1,429 

1,812 


29,053 


271 


28,782 


PreMDt  extent  in 


Volomee. 


451,260 
88,307 
34,909 

2,465 
961 

4,550 
41,157 

3,297 
11,422 

9,208 
11,940 
40,866 


700,842 


Pamphletf. 


804,000 
8,926 

8,851 

•  • 

9,000 

•   • 

85,038 
2,938 

24,511 
7,891 


400,650 
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The  map  collection  in  the  College  Library  contains  23,611  sheets 
not  included  in  the  above  enumeration. 

The  additions  to  the  College  Library  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows  :  — 


Additions  to  Collsoe  Library. 

VolnmeB  by  purchase  or  exchange  . 

Do.  by  binding  serials 

Do.  by  binding  pamphlets    .    .    . 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  Yolames  added 

Maps  in  sheets 

Pamphlets  by  purchase  or  exchange 
Do.  by  gift 

Total  gifts  (vols,  and  pams.)   .    .    . 


1900-01. 

1901-02. 

I9oa-os. 

1903-Oi. 

7,061 

7,400 

7,731 

7,870 

1,151 

1 ,859 

1,152 

1,312 

836 

610 

736 

1,104 

4,749 

4,648 

7,358 

12,009 

13,797 

14,017 

16,977 

22,295 

689 

524 

1,064 

354 

1,182 

1,449 

1,950 

1,217 

14,235 

16,230 

13,441 

14,259 

18,984 

21,914 

20,799 

26,268 

1904-06. 

7,746 
1,760 
1,098 
6,031 

16,635 

2,001 

1,193 
14,951 

20,983 


The  number  of  volumes  added  falls  much  below  the  number  of  the 
previous  year,  but  is  far  above  the  average  yearly  increase  from 
1895  to  1900  (12,800  volumes),  or  the  average  of  the  three  years 
1900  to  1903  (14,930  volumes). 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  that  the  Library 
has  received  105  medals  bought  with  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  dupli- 
cates contained  in  the  Fuller  gift  of  last  year;  117  ancient  coins 
from  Rev.  George  P.  Knapp,  of  Harpoot,  Turkey,  through  Mr.  B. 
A.  G.  Fuller;  413  modem  coins  from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Greenough; 
medals  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  Guizot,  President  Roosevelt,  and  Joseph 
Wharton,  and  the  one  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  —  in  all,  530  coins,  and  112  medals. 

Last  year  the  principal  gift  to  be  chronicled  was  the  library  of 
Professor  Konrad  von  Maurer,  of  Munich,  presented  to  us  by 
Assistant  Pix)fes8or  A.  C.  Coolidge.  This  year  I  have  to  record  the 
gift  of  the  smaller  but  even  more  precious  library  of  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  the  establishment  of  the  Norton  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  history  of  these  welcome 
additions  to  the  Library's  resources  must  be  briefly  stated.  When  it 
became  known  last  spring  to  some  of  Professor  Norton's  friends  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  his  library 
should  eventually  come  into  the  possession  of  the  College,  a  few  of 
them  quickly  subscribed  the  sum  necessary  to  protect  his  estate  from 
loss  through  the  transfer.   Then,  in  order  to  give  Professor  Norton's 
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many  friends  and  admirers  an  opportunity  to  share  in  raising  a 
permanent  memorial  of  his  services  to  the  University,  a  circular  was 
quietly  sent  about,  proposing  that  further  subscriptions  should  be 
made  for  a  book-fund,  the  income  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library  in  ^accordance  with  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  own  instructions,  these  books,  together  with  those 
from  his  personal  collection,  to  be  provided  with  a  special  book-plate 
bearing  his  name.  The  response  was  immediate  and  hearty,  and  on 
the  evening  of  May  11a  little  company  gathered  at  Shady  Hill,  told 
Professor  Norton  of  what  had  been  done,  and  presented  to  him  a 
dedicatory  inscription  in  the  following  words  :  — 

TO 

CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON 

FROM 
HIS    STUDENTS,    ASSOCIATES,    AND    FRIENDS 

IN    APPRECIATION 

OF    HIS    SERVICES    TO    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

DURING   MANT    YEARS 

IN    ADMIRATION 

OF   HIS    LIFE-LONG   DEVOTION   TO    HIGH    IDEALS 

IN   LETTERS,    ART,    AND    CIVIC    DUTY 

IN   GRATITUDE 
FOR   HIS    HOSPITALITY,    COUNSEL,    FRIENDSHIP 

INSPIRATION 


FELICE   TE,    CHE   81    PARLI    A   TUA    POSTA  ! 


MAY    FIRST,    1905 

A  handsomely  bound  volume  contains  the  signatures  of  those  who 
subscribed  to  this  address,  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  in  number. 

I  am  permitted  to  print  Professor  Norton's  reply,  addressed  the 
next  day  to  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson :  — 

**  Shady  Hill,  12  May,  1005. 
"My  dear  Higginson:  — 

"The  expression  which  I  received  last  night  of  the 
kind  feelings  of  many  friends  toward  me  touched  me  deeply,  and, 
as  your  name  heads  the  list  of  those  who  have  united  in  this  testi- 
monial of  their  regard,  I  address  my  thanks  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  others  who  have  done  me  this  exceptional  honor  and  given  me 
this  great  pleasure. 
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^^The  form  of  the  testimonial  is  altogether  gratifying  to  me. 
I  could  desire  no  better  memorial  than  one  which  may  secure  the 
occasional  remembrance  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  to  future  generations  of 
students. 

"In  looking  back  over  my  life  in  its  relations  with  the  University 
I  recognize  as  a  special  good  fortune  that  I  had  for  many  years  to 
give  instruction  in  a  field  in  which  I  had  to  deal  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  men  as  expressed  in  the  arts.  It  is  to  the  charm  which 
these  ideals  exerted  on  the  open  and  susceptible  nature  of  the  youths 
whom  I  addressed  that  I  feel  that  the  personal  sentiment  of  which 
this  testimonial  is  the  expression  is  largely  due.  But  whatever  its 
source  I  am  grateful  to  my  former  pupils  for  this  evidence  of  their 
regard. 

"To  the  elder  friends  who  have  joined  in  doing  me  this  honor  I 
caB  only  say  —  I  thank  you  with  a  gratitude  and  affection  of  no 
recent  date,  for  the  utterance  of  which  I  am  glad  to  have  occasion. 

Always,  my  dear  Higginson, 

Most  sincerely  Yours, 

Charles  Euot  Norton." 

The  sum  of  $8,500  has  been  paid  over  to  the  College  Treasurer, 
and  a  final  balance  will  be  transferred  in  due  time. 

In  regard  to  the  books  to  be  bought  with  the  income,  Professor 
Noi'ton  writes  me  :  — 

"The  moderate  distinction  of  my  library,  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  College  Library,  and  for  the  increase  of  which  this  fund  was 
subscribed,  largely  consisted  in  its  containing  a  considerable  number 
of  books  of  special  interest.  Most  of  these  fall  into  two  classes,  — 
one  that  of  early  typography,  and  of  early  wood-cut  engraving, 
mostly  Italian ;  the  other  that  of  books  with  interesting  associations 
from  having  belonged  to  or  from  containing  the  autographs  of 
eminent  men,  or  from  being  the  gift  of  their  authors,  or  from  being 
first  editions.  Some  rare  Americana,  and  some  scarce  works  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  especially  on  Architecture,  formed  two  minor  classes. 

"  It  is  to  the  increase  of  either  one  of  these  classes,  as  opportunity 
may  occur,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be 
devoted.  And,  I  think,  that  purchases  should  largely  be  guided  by 
the  principle  that  one  volume  of  superior  interest,  however  costly, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  number  of  volumes  of  inferior  interest, 
however  cheap.     Quality  not  quantity  should  be  the  rule." 

The  subscribers  did  not  expect  that  Professor  Norton's  own 
collection  would  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  Library,  but 
Professor  Norton  himself  preferred  that  the  more  precious  books 
should  be  placed  here  in  safe  keeping  without  delay,  and  about  600 
volumes  were  received  in  May.     The  greater  part  were  placed  in  a 
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case  specially  built  for  them,  and  all  will  be  kept  together  as  a 
memorial  collection.  I  have  no  space  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  these  interesting  and  precious  volumes,  and  we  have  as  yet  had 
time  to  make  only  the  briefest  record  of  them.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  collection  Professor  Norton  has  happily  expressed  in 
the  letter  above. 

I  may  add  that  the  collection  contains  volumes  which  have 
formerly  belonged  to  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Lord  Fairfax, 
Isaac  Casanbon,  Pietro  Bembo,  Martin  Luther,  Horace  Walpole, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West,  Thomas  Gray,  Samuel 
Johnson,  James  Boswell  and  his  son,  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  Robert 
Sonthey,  William  Wordsworth,  Thomas  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  John  Sterling,  Sainte  Beuve,  Jeremiah 
Dommer,  Increase  Mather,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  George  Wash- 
ington ;  volumes  received  as  gifts  from  Ruskin,  D.  G.  Rossetti  (a 
copy  of  The  Germ),  Clough,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Cardinal  Manning,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and 
others ;  some  American  and  English  imprints  of  the  highest  rarity, 
such  as  the  Boston  edition  (1693)  of  Mather's  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World,  of  which  not  more  than  one  or  two  other  copies 
are  known,  Wordsworth's  Evening  walk,  1793,  Shelley's  Adonais, 
Pisa,  1820,  and  several  rare  editions  of  the  Hypnerotomachia ; 
also  many  other  early  editions  of  English  and  American  authors ;  a 
remarkable  collection  of  early  editions  of  John  Donne,  with  manu- 
scripts of  his  poems ;  many  Aldine  editions  of  classic  authors ;  early 
editions  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio;  and  a  number  of 
mediaeval  manuscripts,  including  church  service  books,  three  manu- 
scripts of  Boethius,  and  texts  of  Leonardo  Aretino,  of  Peter 
Lombard's  Sententiae,  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  and  Cicero's  Tusculanae 
qnaestiones. 

The  number  of  individual  donors,  of  societies,  of  government 
and  municipal  departments,  and  of  institutions,  from  which  gifts  are 
received  is  so  great  that  no  detailed  record  of  their  kindness  can 
ever  be  made  in  these  reports,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  their  gifts 
has  in  every  case  been  sent  to  them  by  mail. 

From  South  American  governments  and  officials,  and  in  several 
cases  from  the  American  diplomatic  representatives  to  those  govern- 
ments, many  valuable  documents,  as  well  as  other  publications,  have 
been  received  during  the  last  two  years.  To  various  government 
departments  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Mexico  we  are  especially  indebted,  also  to  the  American 
Legation  at  Bogota,  to  the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington,  to  the 
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Peruvian  Consulate  in  New  York,  to  Jos^  S.  Decaud,  Juan  J.  Soler, 
and  the  Instituto  Paraguayo,  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  to  M.  V. 
Bailivian,  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  to  Albert  Prado  Martinez,  Luis 
Montt,  and  F.  Lumley,  of  Santiago  de  Chile.  For  bringing  the 
Library  to  the  notice  of  these  governments  and  individuals,  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  the  Curator  of  South  American 
History. 

Relations  of  exchange  have  now  been  established  with  most  of  the 
German  universities.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905, 
doctors'  dissertations  and  other  similar  publications  were  received 
from  the  several  universities,  as  follows  :  — 


Berlin     .    . 

.    .    90 

Bonn  .    .    .    . 

.  119 

Breslau  .   . 

.    .    39 

Erlangen    .    . 

.    77 

Freiburg    .    . 

.    76 

Giessen  .   . 

.    .  132 

Grottingen  .    . 

.    90 

Greifflwald     ...    77 

HaUe 133 

Heidelberg     ...    54 

Jena 106 

Kiel 178 

Konigsberg    ...    82 
Leipzig 189 


Marburg 
Mfinster . 
Munich  . 
Rostock  . 
Strasburg 
Tubingen 
Wttrzburg 


o 
.  50 
.  93 
.297 
.  109 
.  49 
.    65 


Dissertations  were  also  received  from  a  number  of  other  European 
universities  and  from  many  in  the  United  States.  Since  doctors' 
theses  submitted  to  our  own  Faculty  are  not  commonly  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  we  are  unable  to  return  to  other  universities  an 
equivalent  in  kind.  We  send  in  exchange  the  Bibliogitiphical  Con- 
tributions of  the  Librai7  and  the  serials  published  by  the  different 
departments  of  the  University  so  far  as  they  are  available  for  this 
use,  but  what  we  receive  far  exceeds  what  we  can  send  in  return. 

To  the  Imperial  German  Government  we  are  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Stenographische  Berichte  of  the  German  Reichsrath 
from  1867,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Norddeutscher  Bund, 
to  the  present  day.  With  this  valuable  gift  comes,  in  addition, 
recent  volumes  of  the  Berichte  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  presented  by 
the  presidents  of  the  two  houses.  The  whole  comprises  255  volumes 
and  has  lately  arrived  packed  in  nine  cases.  These  publications  are 
for  the  legislative  bodies  to  which  they  I'elate  what  the  Congressional 
Record  is  for  Congress  and  Hansard  for  the  British  Parliament.  We 
owe  it  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  who  has  before 
manifested  his  interest  in  the  Hohenzollem  Collection  in  this  Library, 
that  the  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Since  the  gift  lias  been  made  known  in  Germany,  several  of 
the  provincial  legislatures  Iiave  signified  their  willingness  to  present 
the  current  or  recent  volumes  of  their  proceedings  or  documents,  and 
a  shipment  of  Hohenzollern  books,  received  from  our  German  agent 
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in  November,  comprised  volumes  from  the  governments  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Hannover,  Westphalia,  Pomerania,  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Hessen-Nassau,  Kassel,  and  Wiesbaden.  Publications  from 
Posen,  Silesia,  and  the  Rhine  Province  are  expected  later.*  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  the  building  up  here  of  a  great  collection  of 
German  history  meets  with  such  ready  appreciation  from  the  several 
German  governments. 

Mr.  George  B.  Dorr,  of  Boston,  has  sent  us  from  time  to  time 
packages  of  excellent  current  books,  some  of  which  have  been  laid 
aside  for  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  Emerson 
Hall.  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase,  of  Boston^  has  sent  us  several  bundles  of 
theatrical  literature.  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet  has  sent  us  over  a  hundred 
volumes  of  recent  American  poetry. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Gay,  of  Rome,  Curator  of  Modem  Italian  History,  has 
continued  to  send  us  volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Italian 
history,  besides  spending  for  us  to  excellent  advantage  the  modest 
appropriation  made  from  our  funds  for  books  on  his  subject. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Pfeiffer  presented  over  200  volumes  and  100  pamphlets 
from  his  library,  many  of  the  volumes  being  early  folios.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Appleton,  Jr.,  sent  us  166  volumes  and  nearly  500  pamphlets  from 
the  library  of  his  father,  William  Sumner  Appleton,  of  the  Class  of 
1860 ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bowditch  a  box  of  books  from  the  estate  of 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  sends 
us  most  of  the  books  it  receives  from  publishers  for  review. 

To  Professor  Henri  Cordier,  of  Paris,  the  bibliographer  of  China, 
we  are  indebted  for  some  45  of  his  own  works,  and  to  M.  Henri 
Arctowski,  meteorologist  on  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition,  for 
29  pamphlets  of  his  own,  mainly  relating  to  the  results  of  the  Expedi- 
tion. These  gifts  are  mentioned  simply  as  examples  of  what  the 
Library  is  constantly  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Several  interesting  manuscripts  have  been  received  —  a  bundle  of 
early  commencement  or  exhibition  parts  from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bow- 
ditch ;  an  autograph  letter  from  Charles  Darwin  to  Dr.  George 
Gulliver,  from  Mr.  William  K.  Boyd ;  a  manuscript  Class-day  poem 
of  1825,  which  turned  out  to  be  by  Professor  Frederick  Henry 
Hedge,  from  Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  of  Newtonville ;  six  volumes 
of  the  diary  of  Waldo  Higginson  (1834-1858),  relating  largely  to 
his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Lowell  Railroad  and  later  to  the 

**  As  this  report  leaves  my  hands,  word  comes  that  the  Austrian  Government 
if  sending  us,  through  the  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Vienna,  an  extensive  series  of  the  Debates  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  from  1873 
to  the  present  day. 
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afifairs  of  the  Arkwright  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent and  manager,  from  his  brother.  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Cam- 
bridge; two  letters  from  President  Holyoke,  in  1762,  to  Jonathan 
Trumbull  (Class  of  1759)  in  regard  to  his  delivering  the  valedictory 
oration  when  he  should  come  up  for  his  Master's  degree,  from  Miss 
Henrietta  W.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Grosvenor  S.  Hubbard,  of  New 
York. 

Gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  have  amounted  to  f3,9d0. 
Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Butler,  '98,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge, 
'92,  of  Boston,  Mi-.  William  B.  Cutting,  Jr.,  '00,  of  New  YoA,  Mr. 
James  Loeb,  '88,  of  New  York,  Mr.  E.  S.  MuUins,  '93,  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Nickerson,  of  Brookline,  Mr.  William  Phillips, 
'00,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  John  Harvey  Treat,  '62,  of  Lawrence,  have 
continued  their  gifts  of  former  years  for  books  on  Paris,  China, 
Florence,  Labor  Papers,  Folklore,  London,  and  the  Catacombs, 
respectively. 

Other  gif t«  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Winthrop  Ames,  '95,  of  North  Easton,  Mass.,  $500  for  books 
on  the  Theatre. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bancroft,  $250  for  books  on  Japan,  to  be  repeated  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Ellis  Loring  Dresel,  '87,  of  Boston,  $50  for  German  Drama  (the 
first  of  five  annual  gifts). 

Hon.  George  Duncan,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  Scottish 
History. 

Francis  Skinner,  '62,  of  Boston,  $1000  for  books  on  Venice  and 
Northern  Italy. 

Lucius  C.  Tuckerman,  '97,  of  Boston,  $50  for  books  on  Mexico 
(the  first  of  five  annual  gifts). 

A.  C.  White,  '02,  of  New  York,  $250  for  additions  to  the  Dante 
Collection  or  for  other  books  at  the  discretion  of  the  Librarian. 

Horace  E.  Ware,  '67,  of  Boston,  $25  for  books  on  Folklore. 

J.  S.  Ames,  '01,  of  North  Easton,  $100,  and  Hollis  H.  Hunnewell, 
'90,  of  Wellesley,  $25,  for  books  from  the  Rowfant  Library. 

Professor  Coolidge's  gifts  for  books  have  amounted  to  $579.62, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  896  volumes  have  been  received  fi*om  him 
for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  communicated  his  intention  of  increas- 
ing our  strength  in  Dutch  History  by  presenting  books  to  be  known 
as  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection. 

A  few  other  gifts  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's 
Report. 
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SPECIAL   REFERENCE   LIBRARIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 


SnoiAL  Rnmunroi  Libbabiib. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


28. 
24. 
26. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Chemical  Lab.    Boyltton  HcUl 

Physical  Lab.     JejferMon  JPhyM.  Lab 

Botanical  Lab.     Univertiiy  Museum 

Geological  Lab.  Do,  

Biineralogical  Lab.  Do.  

Phys.  Geography  Lab.        Do.  

Zoological  Lab.  Do.  

Classics.     Harvard  Hail  3 

History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

United  States  History.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R.    .    . 
Political  Economy.  Do. 

Social  Questions.  Do.  .   . 

Child  Memorial  (English) .     Warren  House    .   .    . 
Lowell  Memorial  (Romance) .         Do.  .   .    . 

German.  Do.  .   .    . 

French.  Do.  .   .    . 

Sanskrit.  Do.  .   .    . 

Semitic.     Semdtte  Museum 

Mathematics.     Sever  22 

Mining  and  Metallorgy.     Roich  Laboratory  .   .    . 

Engineering.     Pierce  Hall 

Music.     Holden  Chapel 

Philosophy  (Psychol.  Lab.).     Dane  Hall   .    .    .    . 

Education.    Lawrence  Hall 

Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Fogg 

Museum 

Architecture.     Robinson  Hail 

Preachers'  Library.     Wadsworth  House 

The  Study.     Phillips  Brooks  House 

Social  Senrice  Committee.    Phillips  Brooks  House 

Totals 


Femuk- 

On 

nent. 

Deposit. 

851 

1,027 

58 

869 

589 

124 

124 

.    • 

586 

281 

842 

226 

278 

•      • 

8,867 

148 

2,926 

17 

890 

8 

1,294 

1 

1,158 

6 

4,525 

90 

1,511 

6 

1,288 

•      • 

2,547 

•      • 

921 

28 

1,397 

•       • 

577 

80 

46 

17 

6,485 

528 

488 

•       • 

707 

48 

5,890 

•      • 

945 

•      • 

1,000 

18 

95 

•       • 

59 

•       • 

82 

•       • 

40,866 

2,952 

Totals. 

1,878 

422 

718 

124 

767 

568 

278 

4,015 

2,948 

898 

1,295 

1,164 

4,615 

1,517 

1,288 

2,547 

944 

1,897 

657 

68 

6,958 

488 

750 

5,890 

945 

1,018 

95 

59 

82 

48,818 


1,814  volumes  have  been  added  to  these  special  libraries  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  the  largest  additions  being  in  Classics, 
107;  History,  344;  Social  Questions,  261;  Engineering,  180;  and 
Education,  453. 

The  Social  Questions  library  has  received  valuable  additions  of 
books,  reports,  diagrams,  plates,  etc.,  from  the  German  Commis- 
sioner to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  which  will  be  incorporated  with 
its  collection  when  that  is  removed  to  Emerson  Hall.  Next  year  the 
library  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  will  be  the  largest  gainer. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Robbing,  '92,  of  Boston,  provides  the  means  by  which  a 
comprehensive  and  well  selected  reference  library  in  Philosophy, 
including  metaphysics,  ethics,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  logic,  and 
aesthetics,  is  now  being  brought  together  which  will  be  placed  in 
Emerson  Hall  as  soon  as  that  building  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

Last  year,  in  order  to  economize,  the  Warren  House  libraries 
were  closed  in  the  evening.  A  gift  of  $75  from  Dr.  K.  G.  T. 
Webster  made  it  possible  to  open  these  libraries  in  the  evening  from 
April  1  to  the  close  of  the  term.  No  large  number  of  students  use 
these  libraries  in  the  evening,  but  those  who  do  prize  the  privilege 
very  highly. 

USE   OF    BOOKS    IN   THE   COLLEGE   LIBEABT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Goi'e  Hall  in 
1904-05  as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


Uo  or  Books. 

1898-90. 

1899-4)0. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

190S-08. 

1908-04. 

1904-06. 

1.  Books  lent 

2.  Used  in  the  building  . 

(Recorded  use  only.) 

63,005 
25,595 

63,712 
23,716 

63,673 
24,180 

68,448 
22,683 

63,183 
24,924 

66,851 
23,111 

65,506 
26,665 

Totals 

88,600 

87,427 

87,863 

•81,026 
13,594 

88,107 

89,962 

92,071 

8.  Over-night  use  of  Har- 
rard    Hall    Reading- 
room    

12,046 

13,460 

13,566 

13,164 

12,644 

14,268 

Of  the  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
The  use  of  the  reading-room  has,  however,  inci'eased  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  a  second 
attendant  at  the  desk,  besides  the  page.  A  page  is  also  now  gen- 
erally needed  in  the  evening  in  addition  to  the  single  attendant  then 
on  duty. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  together  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  over  67,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Hai*vaixi  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  7,000  books,  mainly  literature,  biography,  history,  travel, 
and  sport. 

*  The  decline  in  the  figures  for  this  year  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  errors 
in  the  statistics. 
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The  extent  of  these  open  reading-room  collections  and  their  growth 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Ofim  Collbotiohb. 


Bound  Periodicals 
Reference  Books  . 
Reserved  Books  . 
U.  S.  Documents  . 

Totals  .    . 


1900-01. 

1001-02. 

1008-08. 

1 
1008-04. 

3,140 

4,235 

10,557 

4,698 

3,210 

4,393 

10,141 

4,389 

3,266 

4,471 

10,398 

4,523 

3,341 

4,645 

10,514 

4,300 

22,630 

22,138 

22,658 

22,800 

3,516 

4,685 

10,904 

4,481 

23,586 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  books  reserved  is  mainly  due  to 
the  opening  of  new  courses  in  history  and  government  last  year, 
requiring  over  300  volumes.  Additional  volumes  for  Historj'  1,  with 
its  385  members,  were  also  put  out  to  supplement  the  collection  in 
the  Histoid  Reading-room  in  Harvard  Hall. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Adkusion  to  ths  Book-Staok. 


History 

Science 

Art  and  Archaeology  (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Economics  and  Sociology  .... 

Education 

Geography 

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .    .   . 


Total  cards  giren  .  .  .  . 
Total  individuals  admitted 
Total  times  of  use  .    .   .    . 


51 
33 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 


299 

•     • 

5,750 


78 
43 

38 
90 
60 
19 

5| 

12: 

8! 

2> 


112 
30 

33 

85 

70 

19 

1 

13 

4 

3 


355 
279 
5,826 


370 
320 

6,898 


• 

i 

• 

4 

81 

90 

iM 

1H 

92 

118 

36 

37 

45 

38 

33 

55 

46 

42 

74 

80 

125 

144 

58 

70 

73 

62 

22 

27 

31 

22 

1 

14 

2 

9 

13 

16 

33 

26 

7 

4 

25 

10 

9 

15 

6 

7 

16 

8 

7 

6 

360 

416 

611 

458 

257 

301 

366 

315 

6,067 

5,551 

6,244 

6,418 

122 

28 

67 

107 

57 

18 

8 

38 

11 

5 

5 


456 

354 

7,172 
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The  number  of  individuals  admitted  is  less  than  the  number  of 
cards  given  out,  because  the  same  person  often  receives  permission 
to  use  different  parts  of  the  book-stack. 

The  number  of  students  thus  admitted  is  really  more  than  we  can 
find  room  for,  and  inconvenience  frequently  results.  As  the  number 
of  advanced  students  at  Radeliffe  increases,  the  requests  for  their 
admission  to  the  stack  increase  also.  We  have  granted  these  re- 
quests, so  far  as  possible,  since  the  Radeliffe  library  is  not  exj)ected 
to  satisfy  demands  of  this  kind. 

The  whole  number  of  Harvard  students  registered  at  the  Library 
as  borrowers  has  increased  from  2,104  ten  years  ago  to  3,232  in 
1904-05.  To  this  number  is  to  be  added  364  officers  (not  including 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows  and  Assistants  who  are  also  registered  as 
students)  and  983  other  persons,  including  students  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  and  New  Church  Schools,  persons  and  institutions  to 
whom  the  privileges  of  the  Library  have  been  granted  temporarily, 
members  of  the  families  of  former  officers  of  the  University,  minis- 
ters settled  in  Old  Cambridge,  and  so  forth,  making  4,579  names 
carried*  on  our  records  during  the  past  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1905,  82  professors  and  instinictors  from 
33  different  colleges  came  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study,  and 
were  made  welcome  in  the  Library,  849  volumes  have  been  sent  to 
70  different  colleges,  schools,  and  public  libraries,  and  in  a  few 
cases  to  individuals  residing  at  a  distance.  To  anyone  engaged  in 
scholarly  investigation,  we  are  glad  to  send  whatever  can  be  spared 
without  injury  to  our  own  students,  but  we  usually  insist  that  such 
loans  shall  be  made  through  a  college  or  public  library.  629  volumes 
have  been  lent  to  Radeliffe  College  for  the  use  of  its  students. 
Application  for  these  books  is  made  through  the  librarian  of  Rad- 
eliffe, and  the  books  are  carried  back  and  forth  between  Radeliffe 
College  and  the  Harvard  Library  by  a  messenger. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-i-oom  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


SUMDAT  USB. 


Sundays  open  .... 

Users 

Arerage 

Highest  number  .    .    . 


1897-08. 

1898-09. 

1899-00. 
35 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-08. 

i9oa-oi. 

35 

35 

36 

36 

35 

36 

4,635 

5,093 

4,846 

5,471 

4,909 

6,073 

4,678 

132 

145 

138 

156 

136 

144 

129 

297 

260 

236 

226 

225 

227 

173 

1904-05. 

34 

4,953 

145 

187 
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That  the  number  of  readers  does  not  increase  is  no  doubt  due  to 
two  causes,  the  existence  of  other  opportunities  for  quiet  enjoyment 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  such  as  the  library  of  the  Union  and  the  gath- 
erings in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  and  the  permission  to  borrow 
reserved  books  from  the  reading-room  on  Saturday  afternoon  or 
evening  to  be  kept  out  over  Sunday. 

SHELF   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  repoi*ts  18,651  volumes  permanently  located  in 
the  stack  during  the  year,  making  344,740  volumes  so  placed  of  the 
entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

No  new  classes  have  been  taken  up  for  reclassification  during  the 
year.  92,898  volumes  still  remain  unclassified.  Of  these,  56,800 
are  on  the  old  alcove  lists,  and  the  remainder,  36,098,  are  on  the 
temporary  shelf -lists  begun  in  1878  for  new  accessions  in  the  classes 
not  yet  included  in  the  reclassification,  while  about  5,200  additional 
must  be  allowed  for  the  still  unclassified  portions  of  the  Riant  and 
Von  Maurer  collections,  which  have  never  been  entered  on  the 
Library's  shelf  records.  The  books  in  these  collections  can,  however, 
be  traced  by  means  of  the  numbers  in  the  original  printed  catalogues 
in  which  they  were  first  offered  for  sale.  The  longer  the  completion 
of  the  reclassification  is  postponed,  the  larger  this  collection  of  un- 
classified books  will  grow,  and  the  greater  becomes  the  task  ahead 
of  us.  Whatever  labor  is  expended  on  these  books  as  they  come 
in  has  no  permanent  result,  for  the  marks  now  assigned  are  but 
temporary,  and  the  real  work  of  classification  remains  for  the  future. 
But  our  shelves  are  at  present  so  crowded  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  take  up  any  of  this  work  on  an  extensive  scale. 

1  explained  in  my  report  last  year  why  the  books  which  were 
classified  between  1878  and  1882  would  some  day  have  to  be  reclas- 
sified because  of  the  faulty  system  of  numbering  adopted  at  that 
time.  One  section  of  this  work  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  actually 
been  done  during  the  past  year  —  the  German  History ;  and  for  this 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  who  bore  the  expense 
of  elaborating  a  new  scheme  of  classification  and  notation,  and  of 
applying  it  both  to  the  newly  received  volumes  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Collection  and  to  the  3,800  volumes  of  German  History  already  on 
our  shelves.  The  necessary  clerical  and  mechanical  work  was  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  Library.  This  included  retagging  the  books, 
renumbering  them  outside  and  inside,  and  writing  out  the  new  shelf - 
lists.     Changing  the  shelf -marks  on  the  cards  must  come  next,  but 
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this  has  to  be  postponed  for  the  present,  and  in  the  meantime, 
whenever  one  of  these  books  is  called  for  by  its  old  number,  the  new 
shelf-mark  is  ascertained  by  refei*ence  to  a  comparative  list. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the  HohenzoUem  books,  classi- 
fied, numbered  and  shelf -listed,  were  still  in  the  basement  of  Robin- 
son Hall,  the  original  library  collection  on  German  history  had 
been  renumbered  and  stood  ready  to  be  rearranged,  and  340  other 
volumes  liad  been  brought  together  from  other  parts  of  the  Library, 
and  were  to  be  included  in  the  new  scheme  of  classification  for 
Grerman  history.  It  was  so  manifestly  desirable  to  unite  these 
three  groups  of  books  into  one  homogeneous  and  systematic  col- 
lection, that  it  was  worth  some  extra  effort  and  expense  to  do  so, 
in  spite  of  our  already  overcrowded  condition.  We  pi*epared  for 
the  change  by  moving  over  to  Robinson  Hall  about  10,600  volumes 
of  theology,  liturgies,  agriculture,  law  and  medicine,  being  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  old  alcoves  42  to  51.  These  books  were,  however, 
examined  with  some  care  before  the  collections  as  a  whole  were 
transferred,  and  about  500  volumes  were  picked  out  to  be  still 
retained  in  this  building,  being  those  which  it  was  thought  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  be  of  some  present  use.  These  books  were  given 
new  shelf -marks  and  the  catalogue  cards  were  changed  to  corre- 
spond, so  that  we  might  know  that  whenever  a  book  numbered  42 
to  51  should  be  asked  for  in  future,  it  must  be  sought  in  Robinson 
Hall.  By  moving  the  Slavic  collection  from  the  sixth  fioor  and  the 
Austrian  History  from  the  fifth  floor  of  the  East  stack  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  West  stack,  to  occupy  the  shelves  left  empty  by  with- 
drawing the  old  alcoves,  and  by  transferring  German  Literature  from 
the  fifth  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  East  stack,  space  was  gained  on 
the  fifth  fioor  to  bring  all  the  German  History  together.  In  other 
words,  to  find  room  for  an  addition  of  3,700  volumes,  about  28,500 
volumes  had  to  be  moved.  Besides  the  members  of  our  regular 
staff  engaged  in  the  work,  the  services  of  four  laborers  were  required 
for  nine  days  and  those  of  a  wagon  with  driver  for  three  and  a  half 
days.  The  result  of  the  moving  is  most  satisfactory,  and  we  were 
able  to  place  the  books  at  the  service  of  scholars  who  came  to  use 
them  last  summer  far  more  efiSciently  than  if  they  had  been  scattered. 

The  result  of  moving  out  the  10,600  old  volumes  is  instructive. 
We  selected  for  the  transfer  the  group  of  books  which  we  thought 
least  likely  to  be  in  active  demand,  and  from  these  we  picked  out,  to 
be  retained  here,  individual  volumes  and  sets  which  previous  expe- 
rience showed  might  ])e  wanted.  Those  sent  away  surely  constituted 
a  group  of  books  as  nearly  "dead**  as  any  group  of  the  same  size 
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that  could  have  been  selected.  Yet  we  find  that  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November  alone,  we  have  had  to  send  over  to  Robinson 
Hall  71  times  to  meet  the  more  pressing  demands  of  readers.  In 
the  previous  twelve  months,  our  messenger  had  made  91  trips  to 
Robinson  Hall  (in  place  of  35  the  year  before)  and  82  trips  to 
Perkins  Hall,  where  a  large  part  of  our  newspaper  collection  is 
deposited.  25,000  volumes  are  now  stored  outside  the  Library 
building,  and  are  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  the  reader  in  Gore 
Hall.  Yet  this  number  is  bound  to  increase  from  year  to  year  until 
additional  shelf-room  is  provided.  But  the  inconvenience  of  not 
having  our  books  at  hand  is  not  the  only  evil  result  of  lack  of  space. 
The  books  in  Gore  HaU  itself  become  each  year  less  easily  accessible. 
A  year  ago  185  shelves  carried  double  rows  of  books ;  this  year  the 
number  has  increased  to  450.  Last  year  we  had  been  obliged  to 
shift  the  books  on  3,800  shelves,  in  order  to  make  room  for  acces- 
sions in  their  proper  places ;  this  year  6,500  shelves  have  had  to  be 
moved  (not  including  the  changes  incident  to  moving  the  Hohenzol- 
lem  books).  This  shifting  is  itself  a  serious  burden  on  the  shelf 
department,  and  being  frequently  delayed  by  press  of  other  work, 
makes  more  difficult  in  the  meantime  the  finding  of  books  asked  for. 
Overcrowding  the  shelves  also  frequently  causes  injury  to  the  books 
on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  shelving  which  was  installed 
in  the  West  stack  in  1894.  In  many  unoccupied  corners  and  even 
in  passageways,  temporary  shelving  put  together  in  the  Library  has 
been  set  up  to  hold  the  overflow  from  adjacent  parts  of  the  stack. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  completion  of  an  Index-Guide  to  the 
Shelves,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue 
published  several  years  ago.  The  incompleteness  of  our  classifica- 
tion has  left  us  with  four  different  systems  of  shelf-marks  still  in 
use,  —  the  old  alcove  numbers  characteiistic  of  the  Library  before 
1877 ;  the  temporary  numbers  (Roman  numerals)  used  since  1878 
for  books  not  yet  permanently  classified ;  the  fixed  location  marks 
(of  the  general  form  12276.8)  used  from  1878  to  1882  and  con- 
tinued since  that  time  in  the  classes  then  arranged ;  and  the  modern 
marks  (of  the  general  form  Arc  342.10)  which  will  gradually  dis- 
place all  the  others.  This  is  of  itself  confusing,  but  our  condition 
is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  the  third  kind  have  lost 
some  of  their  original  simplicity  with  the  spreading  out  of  these 
classes  beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned  them,  as  explained  in 
my  last  report.  The  Index-Guide,  for  which  Mr.  Carney  has  long 
been  collecting  the  material,  but  which  was  put  together  and  printed 
very  rapidly  in  the  autumn,  gives,  first,  plans  of  each  floor  of  the 
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two  stacks,  showing  at  a  glance  what  subjects  each  floor  contains ; 
second,  a  list  of  all  the  shelf-marks  in  use,  with  the  subject  which 
each  one  covers  and  the  precise  row  in  the  book-stack  where  books 
so  marked  will  be  found ;  and  third,  an  index  of  subjects,  giving 
the  corresponding  shelf -marks  under  which  books  on  those  snbjects 
are  to  be  sought.  This  Guide  will,  I  am  confident,  be  found  of 
very  practical  use  by  aU  who  have  access  to  the  stack,  and  wiU  also 
be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  training  oar  own  runners  and 
assistants. 

CATALOGUE   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  catalogue  department,  presents  the 
following  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  department. 


Cataloous  Wobk. 

1900-01. 

1001-02. 

1008-08. 

1008-04. 

1904-06. 

Titles  catalogued  for  College  Library : 

Full  and  complete  work 

Continaations,  analytical  entries,  etc. 
Incomplete  work 

6,727 

5,958 

11,484 

9,226 
4,263 
2,936 

8,517 
4,450 
8,373 

8,842 
5,673 
6,801 

7,401 

6,319 

10,442 

Total 

Titles  for  Dept.  and  Special  Libraries 

24,169 
3,361 

16,425 
6,594 

16,340 
3,846 

20,716 
4,121 

24,162 
3,662 

Total  titles  catalogued   .... 

27,580 

23,019 

20,186 

24,837 

27,724 

Cards  added  to  Catalogue : 
Printed  cards  — 

College  Printing  Office 

Library  of  ConsTress 

16,857 

16,555 
2,700 
3,709 

18,135 
5,440 
4,076 

11,827 
7,011 
5,916 

6,026 
7,981 
8,460 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  .   .   . 

6,849 

Total 

Written  cards 

23,706 
6,697 

22,964 
8,455 

27,661 

6,728 

24,754 
15,570 

17,467 
23,211 

Total 

30,303 

31,419 

34,379 

40,324 

40,678 

Economies  in  administration  fall  heaviest  on  the  catalogue  depart- 
ment, and  an  examination  of  these  figures  shows  what  has  been  the 
inevitable  but  unfortunate  result  of  attempting  to  handle  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  books  without  any  increase  in  staff,  namely, 
that  a  smaller  proportion  than  ever  before  of  the  titles  recorded 
have  been  catalogued  thoroughly  and  permanently,  and  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  have  been  done  in  a  temporary  and  imperfect 
maimer.     As  a  settled  policy,  this  is  poor  economy,  but  we  have 
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been  driven  to  it  simply  by  lack  of  means  and  lack  of  room.  A 
description  of  the  methods  adopted  was  given  in  some  detail  in  my 
last  report  and  need  not  be  repeated.  We  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  desirability  of  making  some  kind  of  author  record  on  the 
public  card  catalogue  for  as  large  a  number  of  titles  as  possible, 
and  in  this  respect  have  modified  our  policy  of  a  few  years  back, 
when  we  confined  our  incomplete  work  to  an  entry  on  the  official 
catalogue  alone.  In  our  present  position  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  two  catalogues,  a  so-called  official  catalogue  and  a  public  cata- 
logue, is  felt  as  a  distinct  burden,  yet  the  existence  of  the  two 
catalogues  is  so  bound  up  with  the  whole  system  of  the  Library,  that 
any  change  of  practice  in  this  respect  would  be  extremely  dlfiScult  to 
carry  out,  and  in  some  respects  disastrous.  Most  great  libraries 
find  it  expedient  to  maintain  two  catalogues,  one  for  staff  use  and 
one  for  public  use,  and  if  in  future  the  workrooms  of  the  staff  should 
be  further  removed  from  the  public  catalogue  room,  a  duplicate  cata- 
Ic^ue  would  be  almost  a  necessity.  Of  the  general  situation,  Mr. 
Currier  says :  - 

^^The  total  number  of  titles  handled  (27,724)  is  the  largest  on 
record,  the  nearest  previous  total  being  tiiat  for  1900-01  (27,530), 
when  the  Riant  books  were  recorded.  Ten  years  ago  the  total  was 
10,358,  the  staff  being  slightly  smaller.  In  analyzing  these  figures, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  energies  of  the  catalogue  department 
are  being  devoted  more  and  more  to  recording  in  the  briefest  fashion 
the  influx  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the  aim  in  view  being  to  avoid 
the  acquisition  of  duplicates  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  library 
ofidcials,  at  least,  to  find  a  given  book  of  which  the  author  and  title 
are  known.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  an  accurate,  scholarly 
and  complete  catalogue  is  rapidly  falling  into  the  background.  The 
subject  catalogue  especially  is  suffering  from  long  continued  neglect, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  already  in  bad  repute  with  many  users  of  the 
library.  In  spite  of  the  relief  afforded  by  using  catalogue  cards 
printed  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  by  introducing  the  temporary 
method  of  cataloguing  described  in  last  year's  report,  the  statistics 
show  that  of  the  24,198*  new  titles  catalogued,  only  11,871,  or 
49  per  cent.,  were  permanently  disposed  of.  In  addition  to  these, 
3,360  titles  were  inserted  in  the  public  author  and  subject  cata- 
logues by  temporary  methods,  making  15,231  titles,  or  63  per  cent. 
of  the  whole,  made  available  for  public  consultation. t  Deducting 
from  the  11,871  titles  permanently  catalogued,  2,650  titles  cata- 

*  Deducting  3,526  continuation  entries  from  the  total  of  27,724  reported  above. 

t  7,082  titles  (including  2,187  titles  of  Von  Maurer  books  and  many  titles  of 
German  dissertations  and  other  pamphlets)  and  1,885  titles  of  books  in  depart- 
ment libraries,  making  up  the  other  87  per  cent.,  are  entered  on  the  official 
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logued  with  Library  of  CongreBS  cards,  1,699  catalogued  with 
A.  L.  A.  cards,  and  519  obituary  cards,  there  remain  only  7,003 
titles  (29  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  permanently  catalogued  by  our 
own  staff.  If  this  figure  continues  to  diminish,  cataloguing  will 
become  a  lost  art  with  us.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
figure  represents,  as  a  rule,  the  simpler  books,  for  the  more  difficult 
ones  are  weeded  out  for  "temporary"  methods.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  time  spent  on  abbreviated  and  temporary 
methods  is  largely  time  wasted,  and  much  of  the  work  put  into  these 
books  will  have  to  be  overhauled  at  some  future  day." 

The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  printed  cards  inserted  in  the 
catalogue,  17,467  out  of  40,678,  or  43  per  cent.,  instead  of  27,651 
out  of  34,379,  or  80  per  cent.,  two  years  ago,  also  indicates  a 
deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  catalogue  and  a  less  perfect 
system  of  duplication  and  cooperation  with  other  departments.  The 
charge  for  printed  cards  from  the  College  printer  has  dropped  from 
$1,370.49,  two  years  ago^  to  $390.21  in  1904-05.  This  considerable 
saving  is  in  part  due  to  the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  Library  of 
Congress  cards,  but  is  mainly  the  result  of  substituting  written 
cards  for  printed  in  connection  with  the  shorter  methods  of  work 
employed. 

The  use  of  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  continues  to  give 
satisfaction.  Of  the  books  catalogued  in  full  and  permanently  for 
the  College  Library,  28.9  i^er  cent,  were  catalogued  by  using  these 
cards,  against  23.5  percent,  last  year  and  17.1  percent,  the  year 
before.  The  cost  of  these  cards  comes  to  about  3.3  cents  per  title, 
or  .9  of  a  cent  a  card.  The  saving  in  expense  over  cards  printed 
by  our  own  printer  is  very  considerable,  but  it  is  a  saving  which 
cannot  be  stated  in  precise  terms,  because  the  processes  involved  in 
the  two  methods  differ. 

At  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  we  prepared  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  in  Oregon  a  sample  catalogue  of  about 
seventy  of  their  cards  to  show  our  method  of  treating  them. 

We  continue  to  cooi)erate  with  four  other  libraries  in  cataloguing 
the  articles  in  about  250  current  periodicals,  cards  for  which  ai-e 
printed  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  but  many  of  the  titles 
received  we  have  been  unable  to  incorporate  in  our  catalogue  owing 
to  pressure  of  other  work. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Moli^re  collection,  made  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  donor  of  Professor  B6cher's  Moli^re  library,  was 
practically  complete  early  in  the  year,  but  waited  until  the  last  of 
June  for  the  printer.  It  is  now  passing  through  the  press  and  will 
appear  in  print  in  the  course  of  the  winter.    The  Von  Maurer  libraiy, 
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received  in  the  summer  of  1904,  numbering  4,534  volumes,*  with 
additions  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  Hohenzollem 
Collection,  amounting  to  over  1,200  volumes,  and  the  600  volumes 
from  Professor  Norton's  library,  have  required  attention  this  year  in 
addition  to  the  usual  current  accessions.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  books  has  been  fully  catalogued  (with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Christian  Larsen,  of  the  Graduate  School)  ;  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Von  Maurer  library  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  with  a 
record  on  the  official  catalogue  alone.  For  the  Norton  books  received 
at  the  Library  we  have  at  present  only  a  rough  preliminary  record, 
but  we  have  had  cards  made  for  all  books  remaining  at  Professor 
Norton's  house  which  are  not  duplicated  in  Gore  Hall. 

By  means  of  extra  assistants  temporarily  employed  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  much  of  the  changing  of  shelf-marks  which  had 
been  necessarily  postponed  was  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  cards 
for  the  medical  books  sent  two  years  ago  to  the  Boston  Medical 
Library  were  removed  from  the  public  catalogue  and  cancelled. 
We  had  supposed  that  these  cards  could  be  suffered  to  remain  as  a 
matter  of  record,  without  causing  us  annoyance.  But  their  presence 
in  the  catalogue  led  to  such  frequent  requests  for  the  books  as  to  be 
really  troublesome,  and  we  were  compelled  to  remove  them. 

Our  record  of  ''continuations"  received  by  gift,  such  as  annual 
reports  of  institutions,  societies,  and  government  departments,  and 
other  similar  publications,  has  long  been  unsatisfactory  and  incom- 
plete. Many  of  them  have  been  sent  directly  to  the  shelf  or  to  the 
pamphlet  files  without  any  record  being  made  in  the  catalogue  or 
elsewhere,  and  we  have  often  been  at  a  loss  to  say  just  what  we  had 
or  to  find  what  we  knew  had  been  received.  The  whole  system  has 
been  lately  overhauled  and  put  under  definite  rules  which  will  insure 
an  immediate  and  simple  record  of  everything  received  at  a  minimum 
of  labor.  To  enter  each  successive  number  on  the  public  catalogue 
as  received  is  unnecessarily  burdensome,  but  to  let  such  publications 
accumulate  without  any  record  on  the  catalogue  is  unbusinesslike. 
In  future,  the  fact  that  we  have  reports  of  a  certain  institution  will 
be  recorded  in  the  catalogue  by  cards  in  this  form  :  — 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  social  union. 
Annual  reports. 

Detailed  statcnient  not  entered  on  these  cards. 
(Recorded  on  Continuation  Cards.) 

'^  The  Scandinarian  section  of  this  valuable  library,  containing  2,658  vohimes 
and  2,911  pamphlets,  besides  maps  and  newspapers,  had  been  received  in  January, 
1904. 
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No  change  will  have  to  be  made  as  successive  numbers  come  in. 
The  record  once  made  in  this  simple  form  is  made  once  for  all.  The 
''  Continuation  Cards  "  referred  to  are  kept  on  file  at  Mr.  Gookin's 
desk,  where  all  books  and  pamphlets  coming  to  the  Library  by  gift 
are  first  received.  The  record  of  a  new  number  received  is  made 
immediately  on  the  appropriate  card,  successive  numbers  of  the 
same  report  being  entered  on  successive  lines  and  the  date  of  recep- 
tion is  noted.  If  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  set  and  an  earlier 
number  has  failed  to  reach  us,  the  fact  is  noticed  and  the  missing 
part  can  be  asked  for  when  that  just  received  is  acknowledged.  No 
further  catalogue  record  is  needed  and  the  volume  or  pamphlet  goes 
directly  to  its  place  on  the  shelves.  To  complete  the  record  on  these 
cards  of  what  may  have  gone  unrecorded  in  previous  years,  and  to 
insert  the  proper  entry  card  in  the  catalogue,  is  somewhat  trouble- 
some at  the  beginning,  but  much  time  will  be  saved  in  the  end,  and 
thi  system,  once  fairly  started,  is  entirely  simple  and  satisfactory. 
These  Continuation  Cards  already  amount  to  about  3,500,  and  pre- 
serve the  record  of  that  number  of  publications  received  with  more 
or  less  regularity  by  gift  or,  in  a  few  cases,  by  purchase. 

Two  years  ago,  in  my  rei)ort,  I  quoted  Mr.  Currier's  estimate  that, 
' '  including  books  lately  received  and  now  in  process  of  cataloguing, 
books  received  in  recent  years  and  recorded  on  the  official  catalogue 
only,  certain  special  collections,  such  as  the  Riant  MSS.  and  the 
Judeo-German  and  Slovak  collections,  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets, 
and  some  sets  of  printed  cards  for  articles  in  long  series  (not  yet 
inserted  in  the  catalogue),  we  have  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
about  33,870  titles  uncatalogued  or  incompletely  catalogued."  This 
number  Mr.  Currier  reports  has  now  been  diminished  by  5,578  titles 
in  the  ordinary  progress  of  our  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  increased  by  the  following  items  :  books  catalogued  during  the 
last  two  years  on  the  official  catalogue  only  or  on  the  public  catalogue 
without  due  care,  16,743;  additional  printed  cards  for  analytical 
work,  from  the  A.  L.  A.,  935 ;  Von  Maurer  and  Hoheuzollem  titles 
entered  only  on  the  official  catalogue  or  on  the  public  catalogue 
without  due  care  and  completeness,  4,458 ;  Von  Maurer  volumes 
at  present  unrecorded,  450 ;  Von  Maurer  pampblets  at  present 
unrecorded,  2,500 ;  total,  25,086,  making  a  net  addition  to  the 
number  reported  two  years  ago  of  about  19,500  titles.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  an  accumulation  of  about  53,000  titles  which  must 
sometime  be  reexamined  and  completed.  Nothing  conld  more 
stnmgly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  at  least  a  moderate  enlargement  of  our 
building  and  our  staff. 
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ORDERING   DEPARTMENT   AND    FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book  funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the.  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  durmg  the  last  six  years. 


1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1001-08. 

1902-<a. 

1908-04. 

1904-05. 

From  book  f  onds,  — 

iDCome  of  the  year    .... 

$5,023 
18,475 

$5,136 
19,306 

$4,534 
19,972 

$4,036 
19,446 

$3,208 
19,992 

$4,074 
19,560 

Total  available 

Spent  for  books 

23,498 
18,362 

24,442 
19,908 

24,506 
20,470 

23,482 

20,274 

23,200 
19,126 

28,634 
18,853 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

Special  gifts,  sales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  previoas  year  . 
Beceiyed  daring  the  year  .   . 

5,136 

2,940 
5,137 

4,534 

936 
6,115 

4,036 

1,932 
3,411 

3,208 

2,276 
4,457 

4,074 

1,835 
4,406 

4,781 

1,707 
4,611 

Total  ayailable 

Spent  for  books 

8,077 
7,141 

936 

7,051 
5,119 

5,843 
3,067 

6,733 
4,898 

6,241 
4,534 

6,318 
3,504 

Balance  to  next  year  .... 

1,932 

2,276 

1,835 

1,707 

2,814 

Total  spent  for  books,  — 

College  Library 

Department  Libraries  (books 
ordered  through  Coll.  Lib.) 

$25,503 

4,748 

» 

$30,251 

$25,027 
4,484 

$23,537 
7,245 

$25,172 
7,389 

$23,660 
6,214 

$22,357 
5,623 

Total 

$29,511 

$30,782 

$32,561 

$29,874 

$27,980 

As  part  of  a  general  plan  of  retrenchment  in  administrative 
expenses,  the  Corporation  made  a  new  apportionment  of  the  income 
of  the  Pierce,  Greenleaf,  Jarvis,  and  Treadwell  funds,  these  being 
the  only  Library  funds  which  may  be  used  either  for  buying  books 
or  for  administration.  The  total  income  of  these  four  funds  in 
1904-05  was  $22,293.24,  of  which,  under  the  new  rule,  $3,809.28 
fell  to  books,  and  $18,483.96  to  administration.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  $976  in  the  book  poition  from  the  previous  year,  but  only 
brought  $799  additional  to  administration,  owing  to  a  shrinkage  in 
the  income  of  the  Greenleaf  Fund.  The  general  rate  of  income, 
however,  increased,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  $976,  the 
general  income  for  books  was  diminished  by  only  $432.  In  expec- 
tation of  a  larger  decrease,  the  appropriation  of  the  income  among 
the  different  depaii^ments  of  study  was  made  in  the  autumn  on  a 
basis  of  one  thousand  dollars  less  than  in  the  year  before,  and  strict 
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instructions  were  given  not  to  allow  the  orders  to  overrun  the  sums 
allotted.  The  total  estimates  for  the  year  (new  orders,  outstanding 
orders,  continued  works,  periodicals,  etc.)  amounted  to  $18,790, 
the  actual  purchases  (allowing  for  unpaid  bills  carried  over  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year)  to  $18,428,  while  the  income  of  the 
book  funds  amounted  to  $19,560.  We  therefore  begin  the  current 
year  with  a  larger  free  balance  than  before,  and  have  been  able  to 
submit  to  a  further  reduction  of  $500  in  our  book  income  without 
diminishing  the  scale  of  our  appropriations.  It  should  be  stated 
that  this  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  income  available  for  books 
last  year  did  not  increase  the  sum  to  be  spent  on  the  administration 
of  the  Library,  but  simply  diminished  to  that  extent  the  balance  of 
expense  which  the  College  has  to  make  up  from  its  unrestricted 
income.  The  $500  withdrawn  this  year,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  increasing  by  the  same  amount  the  sum 
to  be  spent  in  the  Library  for  other  purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  both  reductions  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  for  the  diminution  in 
book-buying  power  is  felt  unfavorably  by  many  departments.  But 
until  some  substantial  increase  can  be  made  in  our  regular  income 
for  administration,  it  is  wise  to  curtail  to  a  moderate  degree  the 
purchase  of  books. 

The  work  of  the  ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  and  the  averages  of  two  previous  five-year  periods. 


Work  or  OiiDXRixe  DxPABcmifT. 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  owned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  <;ost,  — 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipments  received  from  abroad  .  . 
fNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib. 
|Total  gifts  examined  and  passed  on 


1800-05. 
Arenge. 


5,132 
1,193 
3,800 


1805-1900. 
Arerage. 


7,327 
1,726 
6,036 


$9,079  i  $10,146 

2,902  i      3,223 

11,981  i     13,368 

28  i  33 

4,416  i      5,736 

16,050  i     16,455 


1002-08. 


13,566 
4,921 

8,477 

$14,982 

4,621 

19,603 


1003-04. 


17,897 

6,930 

11,041 

$16,995 

3,512 

20,507 


76  81 

7,731 1     7,870 

20,799    26,268 


1904-05. 


9,677 
3,428 
5,984 

$13,191 

2,954 

16,145 

61 

7,636 

20,082 


t  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  binding  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  but  in- 
cluding volumes  received  on  exchange  account  from  other  libraries. 
X  Including  both  volumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  214. 
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An  inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  during  the  year  1904-05 
there  was  a  welcome  falling  off  in  the  work  of  the  department  from 
the  exceptionally  heavy  figures  of  the  year  before.  Work  on  the 
Von  Maurer  library  enters  into  the  figures  under  ''New  orders"  for 
1903-04.  These  were  increased  also  by  hundreds  of  other  orders 
for  the  Hohenzollem  Collection,  while  in  1904-05  this  work  dim- 
inished in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Lichtenstein's  projected  expedition 
to  Germany.  During  the  year  now  beginning,  in  which  Mr.  Potter, 
the  head  of  the  department,  is  away  on  leave,  I  hope  to  see  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  orders  passing  through  our  hands. 

STAFF, 

Mr.  Tillinghast  was  absent  on  leave  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
year  covered  by  this  report.  In  his  absence,  a  larger  responsibility 
fell  to  Mr.  Currier,  who  has  charge  of  the  catalogue  department. 
Mr.  Potter  has  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1905-06. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  staff  in  general,  all  the  members  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  difficulties  and  inconveniences  attending 
the  Library's  present  crowded  condition,  have  worked  with  an  un- 
complaining cheei*f  ulness,  and  have  entered  heartily  into  the  methods 
by  which  we  have  attempted  to  handle  a  greatly  increased  amoimt 
of  work  with  no  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  workers. 
I  think  I  may  also  express,  on  their  behalf,  the  satisfaction  felt  in 
the  privilege  which  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  last  two  years  of  one 
free  half-day  a  week  during  the  six  summer  months.  This  has,  I 
am  sure,  contributed  to  the  general  good  health  of  the  staff,  and  to 
the  freshness  and  excellence  of  their  work. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  March  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Kieman  completed  fifty  years  of  continuous  service  in  the 
Library  —  a  service  marked  by  a  spirit  of  unvarying  helpfulness  and 
by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  which  has 
excited  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
including  hosts  of  professors  and  students  in  this  University  and  of 
scholars  who  have  come  here  from  a  distance. 

WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE, 

Lihr avian. 


THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  THE  Prksidbnt  Or  THE  Univebsitt  : — 

Sm,  —  During  the  past  academic  year  the  following  changes  in 
the  staff  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  have  occurred.  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman 
resigned  July  Ist  his  assistantship  in  order  to  accept  the  position 
of  AsBlBtant  Curator  at  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in  Chicago. 
Except  for  an  interval  of  two  years'  foreign  study,  Dr.  Greenman 
has  been  connected  with  the  Gray  Herbarium  since  1894  and  has 
been  the  author  of  several  of  its  published  Contributions.  For  some 
years  the  tropical  investigations  carried  on  at  the  Herbarium  have 
been  largely  in  his  charge.  His  resignation  is  much  regretted. 
Since  June  Ist,  1905,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  has  been  employed  as 
assistant.  Additional  bibliographical  work,  involved  in  the  issue 
of  the  Card  Index  of  new  Genera,  Species  and  Varieties  of 
American  Plants,  has  been  provided  for  by  the  employment  of 
Miss  H.  E.  Day  as  clerical  assistant.  Mr.  Alexander  £.  Wight 
was  commissioned  from  ^February  to  April  to  collect  plants  for  the 
Gray  Herbarium  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

The  more  noteworthy  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  have  been  as 
follows :  —  By  gift  or  in  exchange :  from  Mr.  John  Macoun,  884 
plants  of  British  America;  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at 
Sibpur,  124  plants  of  British  East  India;  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Agrostology,  1501  speci- 
mens, chiefly  grasses  from  the  western  United  States;  from  Mr. 
F.  E.  McDonald,  433  plants  of  Illinois ;  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Sornborger, 
473  plants  of  Newfoundland ;  from  Dr.  J.  V.  Haberer,  300  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  lake  region  of  Central  New  York ;  from  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Deam,  515  plants  of  Guatemala;  from  the  Ames  Botanical  Lab- 
oratory, 164  ferns  of  Florida  collected  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Eaton;  from 
Dr.  G.  G.  Kennedy,  100  specimens  of  Halsted's  Weed-seeds;  from 
Professor  E.  Paoletti,  163  plants  of  northern  Italy ;  from  Mr.  F.  F. 
Forbes,  166  plants  of  Quebec;  from  Mrs.  James  M.  Spencer,  200 
plants  of  the  Mediterranean  region ;  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Driggs,  296 
plants  of  Connecticut ;  from  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Everett,  1 70  plants  of 
Brazil.  By  purchase :  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Curtiss,  306  plants  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines;  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Broadway,  377  plants  of  Grenada; 
from  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  410  plants  of  Mexico ;  from  Dr.  R.  M.  Harper, 
417  plants  of  Georgia;    from  Mr.  L.  R.  Abrams,  302  plants  of 
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Califomia ;  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  539  plants  of  Texas ;  from  Dr. 
£.  Pritzel,  914  plants  of  Australia;  from  Mr.  A.  Fredholm,  about 
5000  plants  of  southern  Florida;  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Wight,  1378 
plants  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  Collected  by  the  staff:  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  574  plants  of  Mexico ;  by  Dr.  Greenman,  1268  plants  from 
the  moim tains  of  West  Virginia;  by  Professor  Femald,  1600  plants 
of  the  Gasp^  Peninsula,  Quebec;  by  the  Curator,  500  plants  of 
central  Illinois. 

The  entire  number  of  specimens  received  from  all  sources  has 
been  21,478.  The  number  of  sheets  of  mounted  specimens  added 
to  the  organized  portion  of  the  Herbarium  has  been  14,008. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  289  volumes  and  271  pamphlets. 
The  development  of  the  library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  like  that  of 
the  Herbarium  itself,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Gray's  botani- 
cal activity  and  has  been  carried  on  continuously  and  with  great  care 
for  more  than  seventy  years.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
library  which  has  thus  been  built  up,  it  still  lacks  many  of  the  earlier 
botanical  works.  A  great  part  of  these  might  yet  be  purchased  and 
indeed  are  being  secured  as  rapidly  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Her- 
barium permit,  but  the  market  price  of  such  works  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  so  alarming  that  the  matter  of  a  more  speedy  purchase  of  the 
desiderata  of  the  library  demands  careful  attention.  It  is  by  no 
means  rare  to  find,  for  instance,  in  the  catalogues  of  English  dealers, 
volumes  which  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  might  have  been  obtained  at 
three  to  five  shillings  each,  now  quoted  at  a  pound  apiece.  It  is  there- 
fore safe  to  say  that  if  the  Gray  Herbarium  through  special  gift  should 
be  put  in  a  position  to  buy  more  freely  the  rarer  works  needed  to 
complete  its  library,  purchases  could  now  be  made  which  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  could  scarcely  be  made  at  all  or  only  at  prices  a 
hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  those  at  present  current.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  historically  complete  library  to  the  systematic  biologist  can 
scarcely  be  too  highly  emphasized.  In  some  other  subjects,  as,  for 
instance,  in  medicine,  engineering,  etc.,  a  work  several  decades  old 
is  much  out  of  date  and  is  likely  to  have  scarcely  more  than  a  senti- 
mental importance.  In  systematic  botany  and  zoology  on  the  other 
hand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nomenclature  is  upon  a  historical 
basis,  there  is  constant  need  to  examine  the  earlier  literature  of 
the  subject. 

During  the  past  sunmier  the  Curator  spent  three  months  in 
visiting  the  herbaria  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
London,  and  Kew,  and  took  more  than  four  hundred  photographs  of 
^^e-specimens  of  the  rarer  tropical  American  plants,  thus  consider- 
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ably  adding  to  an  already  valuable  collection  of  photographic  plates, 
which  has  been  found  a  highly  useful  adjunct  to  the  plant-collections 
of  the  Herbarium.  The  journey  was  also  successful  in  somewhat 
extending  the  exchange  relations  of  the  Herbarium.  The  Curator 
represented  officially  the  botanists  of  Harvard  University,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  New  England  Botanical 
Club,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Vermont 
Botanical  Club,  at  the  International  Botanical  Congress  at  Vienna, 
an  assembly  notable  in  the  history  of  botany  and  productive  of  very 
promising  legislation  regarding  the  involved  and  controversial  sub- 
ject of  plant-nomenclature. 

Professor  Femald  spent  the  months  of  July  and  August  continu- 
ing his  botanical  exploration  of  the  Gasp^  Peninsula  in  eastern 
Quebec,  and  obtained  a  large  series  of  specimens  greatly  amplifying 
the  knowledge  of  its  exceptionally  interesting  and  complicated  flora. 

Mr.  Pringle  has  continued  with  success  his  long  and  arduous 
exploration  of  the  flora  of  Mexico,  his  work  this  season  having 
again  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  new  or  imperfectly  known 
species. 

Miss  M.  A.  Day,  librarian  of  the  Herbarium,  has  continued  the 
editing  of  the  Card  Index  of  new  Grenera,  Species,  and  Varieties  of 
American  Plants,  and  with  some  clerical  aid  has  issued  sets  of  8016 
cards  during  the  year.  The  work  has  been  so  carefully  managed 
that  by  the  sale  of  duplicate  sets  it  has  more  than  repaid  the 
expense  incurred.  This  Index,  already  containing  about  40,000 
cards,  has  become  an  important  bibliographical  aid  in  systematic 
botany.  Besides  monographs  and  irregular  publications,  it  covers 
more  than  sixty  botanical  magazines  and  scientific  serials. 

To  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  main  herbarium  it  has  been 
necessary  to  fit  with  cases  a  store-room  on  the  second  floor.  The 
room  is  small  and  ill-lighted,  but  it  has  seemed  unavoidable  to  move 
into  it  the  ferns,  fern-allies,  and  conifers  in  order  to  relieve  growing 
pressure  in  the  other  rooms.  To  provide  the  additional  case-room 
necessai7,  a  block  of  eight  steel  cases  and  a  half  block  of  four  of 
similar  character  have  been  installed  at  an  expense  of  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  steel  book-stack  has  also  been  added  in  the  library 
with  a  capacity  of  1500  volumes. 

Mention  was  made,  in  the  last  report,  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Potter,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  for  some  years 
a  member  of  its  Visiting  Committee.  Mrs.  Potter  bequeathed  to 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the  sum  of  $50,000 
with  the  provision  that  it  be  known  as  the  W.  B.  Potter  Fund,  and 
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its  income  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Gray  Herbarium.  Mrs. 
Potter  also  made  the  Gray  Herbarium  one  of  the  residuary  legatees 
of  her  large  estate,  and  it  is  thus  probable  that  the  sum  of  her 
bequests  when  received  will  considerably  exceed  the  amount  men- 
tioned. These  bequests  are  much  the  largest  ever  received  by  the 
Herbarium,  and  their  importance  to  the  establishment  would  be 
difficult  to  overstate.  Heretofore  the  income  derived  from  the 
endowment  of  the  Herbarium  has  amounted  to  less  than  half  the 
sum  needed  for  the  annual  expenses,  the  large  deficiency  having 
been  made  up  by  the  returns  from  copyrights,  gifts  for  present  use, 
and  sales  of  publications,  etc.,  sources  yielding  a  fluctuating  sup- 
port. Mrs.  Potter's  bequests  will  so  augment  the  vested  funds  that 
their  income  will  considerably  exceed  the  probable  receipts  from 
other  sources.  In  consequence,  the  income  of  the  Herbarium  will 
be  not  only  larger  but  far  more  reliable  than  in  the  past.  The 
settlement  of  Mrs.  Potter's  estate  is  likely  to  be  delayed  for  some 
months  yet. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  again  been  necessary  to  cover  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Herbarium  by  gifts  for  present 
ase.  Contributions  to  this  end  have  been  gratefully  received  from 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  donors,  whose  gifts  are  specifically 
stated  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  Once  more  the  Gray  Herbarium 
owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  its  Visiting 
Committee,  without  whose  cordial  interest  and  liberal  aid  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  to  complete  the  year  free  from  debt. 

Daring  the  year  the  staff  of  the  Herbarium  has  published  twenty- 
one  papers,  of  which  the  following  from  their  scientific  interest  may 
be  specially  mentioned :  — 

The  American  Representatives  of  l^yrola  rotundifolia.  By  M.  L.  Fek- 
NALD.     Bhodora,  VI,  197-202.     1904. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  N.  s.  — Vol.  I  (Nos.  i-xxv)  — 
Title-page,  contents,  dates  of  issue,  errata,  and  index.  Compiled  by  M.  A. 
Day.     Cambridge,  1904. 

Draba  incana  and  its  allies  in  northeastern  America.  By  M.  L.  Feknald 
and  C.  II.  Knowlton.     Rhodora,  VII,  61-67.     1905. 

CoDtributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s..  No.  xxix.  New  plants 
from  the  Islands  of  Margarita  and  Coche,  Venezuela.  By  J.  R.Johnston. 
Proc.  Am,  Acad.,  XL,  683-698.     1905. 

The  North  American  Species  of  Eriophorum.  By  M.  L.  Fernald. 
Rhodora,  VH,  81-92,  129-136.     1905. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s..  No.  xxx.  A  Revision 
of  the  Genus  Zexmenia.  By  W.  W.  Jones.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XLl, 
143-167.     1905. 
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Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  N.  8.,  No.  xxzi.  I.  Descrip- 
tions of  Spermatophytes  from  the  southwestern  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America.  By  J.  M.  Greenman.  II.  Diagnoses  and  Notes  relating 
to  American  Eupatorieae.  By  B.  L.  Robiksok.  Froc,  Am,  Acad.,  XLJ, 
235-278.     1905. 

The  Genus  Arnica  in  northeastern  America.  By  M.  L.  Fernald. 
Bhodora,  VH,  146-150.     1905. 

A  new  Erynitzkia.  By  J.  M.  Greenman.  Bot,  Geui,,  XL,  146-147. 
1905. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Ouratar. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

'o  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  of 
resenting  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

The  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  growing  season  was 
avorable  for  most  of  our  out-door  plants,  and  we  had  comparatively 
ew  losses  during  the  year.  We  had,  however,  a  steady  contest  with 
he  two  sorts  of  destructive  moths,  and  it  was  only  after  heavy 
xpenditure  of  care  and  labor  that  any  satisfactoi'y  progress  was 
oade.  Many  of  our  large  trees  have  rough  bark,  under  the  flakes 
tt  which  the  gypsy  moths  find  refuge  from  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
emoval  of  these  flakes  has  not  only  been  a  diflScult  task,  but  it  has 
Q  some  cases  changed  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  a  remarkable 
nanner.  It  is  more  than  possible  that,  on  account  of  these  serious 
njnries,  we  may  be  obliged  to  cut  down  a  few  of  the  large  specimens 
>f  trees  which  date  from  the  foundation  of  the  Garden  in  1807.  We 
ihall  be  sorry  to  lose  these  stately  trees  which  have  for  many  years 
idded  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  our  grounds,  but  at  present 
^ey  are  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  our  plants. 

The  general  distribution  of  species  in  the  front  area  has  not  been 
much  changed,  except  in  the  special  plots.  These  continue  to 
Bittract  considerable  attention  from  visitors,  and  appear  to  deserve 
9ome  enlargement.  It  is  certain  that  our  Shakspere  plot,  which  has 
been  described  in  numerous  illustrated  magazine  articles,  is  estab- 
lished in  popular  favor.  We  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  space  to  this  interesting  group,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  now 
encroaches  somewhat  on  the  systematic  beds. 

Two  years  ago,  we  were  obliged  to  fill  up  the  old  pond  near  Ray- 
mond Street  l)ecause  its  water,  having  become  stagnant  from  loss  of 
the  supplying  springs  which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Raymond  Street 
sewer,  was  highly  offensive,  and  was  a  prolific  breeding-place  for 
mosquitoes.  In  this  filled  pond  we  planted  Monocotyledonous 
plants,  especially  the  Grasses  and  certain  species  of  Iris,  hardly 
expecting  that  they  would  there  thrive.  But  they  have  become  an 
attractive  feature  of  our  display,  and  are  likely  to  improve  year 
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by  year.     During  the  past  season  they  have  flowered  abundantly 
and  are  now  well  established  in  their  new  home. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
extensive  and  costly  repairs  of  our  greenhouses  were  made  last  year 
and  this.  The  leakage  of  heat  during  the  winter  was  slight,  and  we 
were  no  longer  troubled  by  the  constant  drip  from  melting  snow.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  such  repairs,  however  thorough,  are  only 
a  makeshift,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  our  whole  range  on  the  lower 
terrace  must  be  rebuilt  along  modern  lines.  When  such  a  range  is 
in  immediate  prospect,  architects'  plans,  which  have  long  been 
studied  out  in  every  detail,  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  possible  benefactors.  A  range  of  this  nature  will  comprise,  in 
addition  to  our  existing  outfit,  a  spacious  house  for  aquatics  which 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  students  of  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

The  Memorial  Greenhouses  and  Laboratory  have  been  repainted 
and  fitted  with  improved  tables.  A  part  of  the  floor  of  the  Labora- 
tory has  been  suddenly  invaded  by  destructive  white  ants,  and  the 
underpinning  has  been  eaten  away.  This  condition  of  affairs  did 
not  become  serious  until  last  July,  although  we  felt  that  trouble  was 
impending.  Provisional  shoring-up  of  the  floor  answers  for  the 
present,  but,  if  matters  grow  worse,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
away  all  the  wood  of  the  floor,  and  make  a  cement  floor  instead. 
The  fittings  of  the  Laboratory  have  proved  efficient  in  every  way. 
Of  course,  in  these  days,  new  appliances  in  laboratories  become 
obsolete  in  a  short  time,  but  ours  will  not  have  to  be  replaced  for  a 
good  while  yet. 

The  Cuban  Experiment  Station  continues  to  do  good  work.  We 
receive  from  the  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  Grey,  full  and  satis- 
factory reports  of  progress.  The  experiments  outlined  have  been 
carried  through  successfully.  One  series  has  proved  of  so  much 
interest  to  West  India  planters  that  Sir  Daniel  Morris  has  had  the 
report  published  and  widely  circulated.  Mr.  Grey  has  had  much 
bad  weather  to  contend  with,  but  he  has  shown  much  courage  under 
vexatious  circumstances,  particularly  during  the  spring,  when  an 
unprecedented  rainfall  washed  away  a  large  number  of  his  choice 
plants.  The  range  and  quality  of  our  tropical  plants  at  this  branch 
of  our  Garden  are  steadily  changing  for  the  better.  But,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  selecting  certain  varieties  of  tropical  plants  of 
economic  importance,  and  getting  them  safely  transported  to  a  point 
which  has  been  so  far  from  direct  lines  of  West  India  traffic,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  establish  new  methods  of  procuring  such  specimens. 
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Therefore,  our  Head  Gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  has  been 
detailed  for  this  special  work,  and  is  now  journeying  through  the 
islands,  in  search  of  the  plants  we  require  to  snpplem&nt  our  present 
stock.  These  plants  he  is  to  convey  from  a  point  in  southern  Jamaica 
to  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  thence  to  the  station  at  Soledad  near  Cien- 
faegoe,  with  no  change  of  freight.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  break 
cargo  at  New  York,  in  mid- winter,  and  reship  to  Cuba.  Mr.  Cameron 
will  also  send  direct  to  Cambridge  a  considerable  shipment  of  palms 
and  other  desirable  plants  for  our  greenhouses,  and,  since  these  can 
come  in  the  vessels  which  land  freight  in  Boston,  we  are  confident 
of  reasonable  success. 

The  changes  in  the  Laboratories  connected  with  the  lecture-room 
at  the  Garden  have  proved  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  in  the 
Summer  School  of  Botany,  and  the  rooms  have  served  also  a  good 
purpose  for  the  regular  College  electives. 

The  Laboratory  at  the  Museum  for  the  large  classes  in  Botany 
needs  immediate  attention  from  the  proper  authorities.  The  Over- 
seers' Committee  on  Botanical  Instruction  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  since  all  of  the  members  were  convinced  by  personal  inspec- 
tion that  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  present  rooms  are  totally 
inadequate.  The  class  in  the  first  general  elective  had  this  year 
more  than  two  hundred  men  at  the  tables,  in  a  space  which  ought 
not  to  hold  more  than  fifty  students.  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  ventilation  in  the  Nash  Lecture-room  that  the  labora- 
tories can  be  made  to  serve  for  even  more  than  two  hundred  students. 
The  cost  will  be  rather  under  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Museum  has  continued  to  prove  attractive  to  large  numbers 
of  visitors.  The  Cryptogamic  collections  on  the  lower  floor  are  well 
placed  and  constitute  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Ware  Collection  of  Blaschka  Glass  Models  has  received  a 
considerable  number  of  new  specimens  within  the  academic  year, 
all  of  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  general  morphological, 
systematic,  and  economic  series.  The  following  figures  indicate  the 
approximate  completeness  of  the  systematic  collection  for  illustrating 
the  great  groups  of  flowering  plants:  147  Natural  Orders;  520 
genera;  and  687  species.  The  cross-sections  and  other  magnified 
details  number  about  2,500.  In  the  large  room,  the  cases  are  filled 
with  enough  specimens  to  exhibit  the  affinities  of  every  one  of  the 
important  series  of  Phanerogamic  plants. 

The  whole  Collection  has  been  again  thoroughly  examined  by  Dr. 
Greenman,  and  his  catalogue  of  determinations  is  nearly  ready  for 
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the  press.    Its  publication  will  follow  the  arrival  of  the  next  invoice, 
possibly  in  March. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the  resignation  of  our 
efficient  nomenclator,  Dr.  Greenman,  Instructor  in  Botany  and 
Assistant  in  the  Gray  Herbarium.  During  the  past  year  he  placed 
our  students'  Herbarium  in  excellent  order,  and  arranged  our  large 
collection  of  duplicates  in  such  manner  that  it  wiU  require  little  care 
for  some  time. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Economic  collections. 
We  note  especially  large  invoices  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museums.  These  accessions  possess  for  us  a  peculiar  interest,  since 
they  have  been  selected  by  one  who  was  formerly  an  assistant  in 
the  botanical  courses  here,  and  who  is  now  aiding  us  by  his 
services  as  member  of  the  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Garden  and 
Museum,  Professor  W.  P.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museums. 

A  new  form  of  ^^ container"  for  the  display  of  dry  specimens  of 
useful  products  of  plants  has  been  devised  by  the  Director  during 
the  past  year,  and  has  been  subjected  to  severe  tests.  These  tests 
having  proved  that  the  new  jars,  or  '^containers,"  satisfy  every 
reasonable  requirement  as  to  clearness,  attractiveness,  and  low  cost, 
they  are  being  installed  rapidly  in  our  cases. 

The  collection  of  fossil  plants  has  received  through  purchases 
made  by  Professor  Robert  T.  Jackson,  now  in  Europe,  important 
accessions  designed  especially  for  advanced  students.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Elliot  C.  Lee,  this  collection,  long  inaccessible  to 
students,  has  now  been  put  in  such  condition  that  all  of  its  treasures 
can  be  utilized.  It  is  to  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Director  of  the 
University  Museum,  that  the  Botanical  Department  now  owes  the 
use  of  the  large  collections  of  fossil-plants  brought  together  by  his 
father,  the  late  Professor  Louis  Agassiz.  Obviously  only  a  few  of 
these  plants  can  be  shown  to  the  general  public,  but  the  room  in 
which  the  well-arranged  suites  of  specimens  are  now  placed  is  open 
to  all  properly  qualified  investigators. 

The  Director  again  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  great 
indebtedness  to  the  members  of  the  Overseers'  Conmiittee  on  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum.  As  wiU  be  seen  by  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer,  the  fiscal  year  of  this  establishment  has 
been  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  But  without  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Committee,  this  would  have  been  impossible.  Attention 
must  again  be  called  to  the  continued  need  of  the  Garden  for  a 
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permanent  endowment  adequate  to  its  modest  wants.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  bring  before  the  public,  year  after 
year,  the  needs  of  the  Garden  and  Museum.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  this  condition  of  affairs  may  be  speedily  changed  for  the 
better  by  some  endowment  which  would  yield  annually,  in  addition 
to  our  present  invested  funds,  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THB  President  of  the  Univeesitt:  — 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1906. 

The  exceptionally  dry  summer  and  autumn  of  1904,  preceded  and 
followed  by  winters  of  unusual  severity,  have  done  serious  Injury  in 
the  Arboretum,  and  trees  that  have  been  growing  here  for  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  and  appeared  thoroughly  established  have 
died.  Trees  native  to  the  northern  United  States  have  suffered  more 
than  those  from  other  regions,  and  the  conifers  of  the  collection, 
usually  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  dryness  and  low  temperature, 
have  this  time  showed  themselves  able  to  bear  unfavorable  conditions 
better  than  the  deciduous-leaved  trees. 

The  brook  that  enters  the  Arboretum  from  the  grounds  of  the 
Adams  Nervine  Asylum  flows  irregularly.  For  a  few  weeks  of 
the  year  it  is  a  torrent,  tearing  away  its  banks  and  choking  its  bed 
with  stones  and  gravel ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  a  dry  and 
unsightly  ditch.  The  annual  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by 
the  floods  of  this  brook  has  been  considerable,  and  to  avoid  this 
expenditure,  and  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  north  meadow,  the 
brook  has  now  been  carried  under  ground  in  a  concrete  culvert  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  Arboretum  directly  across  the  meadow 
to  the  point  where  it  flows  out  of  the  Arboretum  under  the  Arbor- 
way.  The  length  of  this  culvert  is  1,237  feet  and  it  has  cost 
$7,321.75.  The  money  for  this  improvement  was  provided  by  the 
members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  their  friends. 

For  several  years  the  Arboretum  has  leased  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum  a  house  with  a  small  piece  of  ground  on 
Centre  Street  for  the  home  of  the  Superintendent  and  as  a  nursery. 
The  continuance  of  the  lease  of  this  property  is  uncertain,  and  as 
there  is  not  in  the  grounds  of  the  Arboretum  a  site  for  a  house  for 
the  Superintendent,  the  Visiting  Committee  has  purchased  for  his 
use  a  house  and  about  42,000  feet  of  land  at  the  comer  of  Centre 
and  Orchard  Streets,  Jamaica  Plain.  The  land  is  close  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Arboretum  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.     It  cost  $21,000. 
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The  permanent  planting  of  the  large  collection  of  North  American 
Thorns  (Crataegus)  which  has  been  raised  here  daring  the  last  four 
or  five  years  was  begun  in  the  spring.  The  eastern  and  southeastern 
slopes  of  Peter's  Hill  have  been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  groups  of 
three  hundred  species  have  already  been  planted. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  10,801 
plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and  929  packets  of  seeds  have 
been  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  States,  8,716  plants  and 
52  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  389  plants  and  47  packets  of  seeds ; 
to  Great  Britain,  558  plants  and  152  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  1,138  plants  and  567  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Japan, 
99  packets  of  seeds ;  to  China,  2  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Java,  6  packets 
of  seeds ;  to  India,  4  packets  of  seeds.  There  have  been  received 
during  the  year  6,544  plants  and  713  packets  of  seeds. 

During  the  year  4,298  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  herbarium,  and  500  sheets  of  duplicates  have  been  distributed. 

The  library  has  received,  by  gift,  1,429  bound  volumes  and  587 
pamphlets,  including  a  number  of  rare  and  expensive  books  pur- 
chased from  a  fund  of  $5,000,  given  to  the  Arboretum  by  Mr. 
Francis  Skinner,  of  Boston,  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  year  the  usual  instruction  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jack  at  the  Arboretum  to  students  of  landscape-gardening  from  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  to  University  students  of  forestry,  and 
to  a  spring  class  of  thirty-four  special  students,  largely  composed  of 
teachers.  The  Arboretum  has  also  been  used  by  other  teachers  to 
illustrate  field  lectures  on  botany  and  dendrology. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Alfred  Rehder,  pursuing  his  work  in  Europe 
for  the  Bradley  Bibliography  of  dendrological  literature,  has  examined 
the  libraries  of  the  botanical  and  forestry  establishments  at  Munich, 
Gettingen,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  Buda-Pesth.  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  has 
started  on  a  journey  to  the  East  to  obtain  material  for  the  Arboretum 
in  Japan,  Korea,  and  northern  China,  and  Mr.  George  R.  Shaw  has 
again  visited  Mexico  and  Europe  to  prosecute  his  studies  of  the 
genus  Finns. 

The  following  books  and  papers  have  been  published  during  the 
year: — 

A  Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America  exclusive  of  Mexico,  By  C.  S. 
Sargent.  826  pp.,  with  642  illustrations  from  drawings  by  C.  E.  Faxon. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     March,  1905. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  or  Little  Known  Ligneous  Plants.  Part  IV,  com- 
pleting Volume  I,  and  containing  contributions  from  Alfred  Rehder, 
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George  R.  Shaw,  and  C.  S.  Sargent,  and  25  quarto  plates  from  draw- 
ings by  C.  E.  Faxon.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     April,  1906. 

The  Pines  of  Cuba.    By  George  R.  Shaw.    The  Gardener* s  Chronicle, 
series  3,  XXXV,  p.  179,  with  figure. 

Pines  of  Western  Cuba.  By  George  R.  Shaw.  The  Oardener*s 
Chronicle,  series  3,  XXXIX,  98. 

Pinus  leiophylla.  By  George  R.  Shaw.  The  €Uirdener*s  Chronicle, 
series  3,  XXXVI,  176,  with  figure. 

Pinus  Nelsoni.  By  George  R.  Shaw.  The  Gardener'^s  Chronicle, 
series  3,  XXXVn,  306,  with  figure. 

I  take  this  opportunity  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for 
thi)ir  annual  grant  of  $2,500  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretam, 
wlich  they  have  now  continued  for  another  three  years,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  advice  and  assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  Owing  to  the  indispoeitioii  of  Professor  Jackson,  the  course 
in  descriptive  chemistry  (Chemistry  1 )  was  given  last  year  by  Pro- 
fessor Sanger.  The  full  course  in  industrial  chemistry  (Chemistry 
11)  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Pringsheim,  who  also  met  once  a  week  a 
small  number  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  reading  original  German 
publications.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered 
in  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  5), 
it  was  thought  best  to  divide  the  course  into  two  parts.  Dr.  Torrey 
therefore  gave  the  lectures  under  the  head  of  Chemistry  5  and  offered 
a  new  half-course,  extending  throughout  the  year,  Chemistry  5a, 
devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Course  5a  is  open  only  to  those  who 
take  Course  5.  A  half -course  in  general  biological  chemistry  was 
established  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Henderson  (A.B. 
1898,  M.D.  1902).  Dr.  Lewis  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  years,  and  the  course  in  advanced  physical  chemistry  (Chem- 
istry 14),  conducted  by  him  for  the  last  two  years,  was  not  given. 
The  half-courses  in  electro-chemistry  (Chemistry  7  and  13),  formerly 
in  chaise  of  Dr.  Lewis,  were  given  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Wells  (A.B.  1901, 
Ph.D.  1904). 

The  number  of  students  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year,  and  in  June,  1904,  were  as  follows :  — 

October,  January  Ist,         June  lut,  June  1st, 

1904.  1M6.  1906.  1904. 

Chemistry    1 882  867  884  884 

Chemistry    3 189  181  117  112 

Chemistry    4 85  84  81  87 

Chemistry    5 ..  ..  87 

Chemistry    5a 40  89  84 

Chemistry    6 18  16  17  22 

Chemistry    9 28  27 

Chemistry  10 . .  20  14 

Chemistry  12 6  6 

Chemistry  18 . .  4  6 

Chemistry  20a 1 

Chemistry  206 4  4  4  6 

Chemistry  20« 8  8  8  8 

Chemistry  20<i 6  6  7  4 

Chemistry  20« 1  1  1  8 

Chemistry  20/ 5  5  4  2 

Chemistry  20^ . .  . .  2 

667  689  676  iis 
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George  R.  Shaw,  and  C.  S.  Sargent,  and  25  quarto  plates  from  draw- 
ings by  C.  E.  Faxon.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     April,  1905. 

The  Pines  of  Cuba.    By  George  R.  Shaw.    The  Gardener* s  Chronicle, 
series  3,  XXXV,  p.  179,  with  figure. 

Pines  of  Western  Cuba.  By  George  R.  Shaw.  The  Gardener'* s 
Chronicle,  series  3,  XXXIX,  98. 

Pinus  leiophylla.  By  George  R.  Shaw.  The  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
series  3,  XXXVI,  175,  with  figure. 

Pinus  Nelsoni.  By  George  R.  Shaw.  The  Gardener^s  Chronicle, 
series  3,  XXXVII,  306,  with  figure. 

I  take  this  opportunity  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for 
thi)ir  annual  grant  of  $2,500  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretum, 
wlich  they  have  now  continued  for  another  three  years,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Visiting  Conmiittee  for  their  advice  and  assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Professor  Jackson,  the  course 
in  descriptive  chemistry  (Chemistry  1 )  was  given  last  year  by  Pro- 
fessor Sanger.  The  full  course  in  industrial  chemistry  (Chemistry 
11)  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Pringsheim,  who  also  met  once  a  week  a 
small  number  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  reading  original  German 
publications.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered 
in  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  5), 
it  was  thought  best  to  divide  the  course  into  two  parts.  Dr.  Torrey 
therefore  gave  the  lectures  under  the  head  of  Chemistry  5  and  offered 
a  new  half-course,  extending  throughout  the  year,  Chemistry  5a, 
devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Course  5a  is  open  only  to  those  who 
take  Course  5.  A  half-course  in  general  biological  chemistry  was 
established  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Henderson  (A.B. 
1898,  M.D.  1902).  Dr.  Lewis  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
two  years,  and  the  course  in  advanced  physical  chemistry  (Chem- 
istry 14),  conducted  by  him  for  the  last  two  years,  was  not  given. 
The  half-courses  in  electro-chemistry  (Chemistry  7  and  13),  formerly 
in  chaise  of  Dr.  Lewis,  were  given  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Wells  (A.B.  1901, 
Ph.D.  1904). 

The  number  of  students  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year,  and  in  June,  1904,  were  as  follows  :  — 

October,  January  Int,         June  1st,  Jane  Ist, 

1904.  1M6.  1906.  1904. 

Chemistry    1 882  367  884  384 

Chemistry    3 189  131  117  112 

Chemistry    4 85  84  81  37 

Chemistry    5 ..  ..  87 

Chemistry    5a 40  39  34 

Chemistry    6 18  16  17  22 

Chemistry    9 28  27 

Chemistry  10 . .  20  14 

Chemistry  12 6  6 

Chemistry  13 . .  4  6 

Chemistry  20a . .  . .  1 

Chemistry  206 4  4  4  6 

Chemistry  20c 3  3  8  3 

Chemistry  20<i 6  6  7  4 

Chemistry  20« 1  1  1  8 

Chemistry  20/ 5  5  4  2 

Chemistry  20^ . .  . .  2 

667  639  676  688 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  courses  in  which  no  laboratory 
work  is  given  were  as  follows :  — 

October,  Januanr  iBt,         June  iBt,  June  Ut, 

1904.  1906.  1905.  1904. 


•  • 


Chemistry    2 91  88 

ChemiBtry    5 48  48  42 

ChemiBtry    7 ..  13                    15 

Chemistry    8 ..  63                    43 

Chemistry  11 37  35  31                    12 

Chemistry  14 . .  . .                      4 

Chemistry  15 . .  34 

Total  number  of  students  un- 
der instruction 838  805  759                  657 

The  general  increase  in  the  number  of  laboratory  and  lecture 
courses  since  1900-01  has  brought  a  proportional  increase  in  the 
number  of  advanced  and  research  students.  The  prospect  of  having 
still  larger  numbers  of  these  students  in  1905-06  made  it  necessary 
to  provide  accommodations  which  could  not  be  found  in  Boylston 
Hall,  which,  as  emphasized  in  previous  reports  of  the  Directors,  had 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  ingenuity.  Accordingly,  during  the  past 
summer,  this  need  of  space  has  been  temporarily  met  by  fitting  up, 
at  considerable  expense,  the  basement  and  lower  room  of  Dane  Hall, 
west,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Cooperative  Society,  as  quarters  for 
the  course  in  qualitative  analysis  (Chemistry  3),  and  by  adapting 
the  space  thus  released  in  Boylston  Hall  to  the  needs  of  advanced 
and  research  students.  We  shall  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  work- 
ing space  for  elementary  students  for  a  few  years  yet ;  advanced 
students  will  find  room,  though  inadequate,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
can  offer  proper  accommodation  for  research  men,  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  unless  at  the  expense  of  other  students  or  by  exchanging 
additional  space  in  Dane  Hall. 

The  library  and  reading-room  of  the  Department  has  proved  during 
the  last  yeai',  as  expected,  to  be  a  valuable  help  to  research  students 
and  a  stimulus  to  others.  We  continue  to  receive  gifts  of  books 
and  journals  from  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs,  and  a  permanent  fund 
for  books  has  been  given.  This  fund,  which  is  known  as  the  Book 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1881,  is  given  by  that  class  as  part  of  their 
memorial  subscription  to  the  University,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and  amounts  to  about  $3,200.  The  income 
is  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books  under  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  following  investigations  were  carried  on  during  the  year :  — 

Professor  C.  L.  Jackson,  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Russe,  continued  the 
study  of  tetrabromorthoquinone ;  the  quinhydrone  was  investigated, 
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and  progress  was  made  in  the  work  on  that  perplexing  subject,  the 
acetic  acid  compounds.  With  Mr.  R.  D.  MacLaurin  the  tetra- 
chlororthoquinone  was  studied  which  acts  in  a  much  more  complex 
way  than  the  bromine  compound.  Seven  products  of  its  action  with 
methyl  alcohol  have  been  identified.  With  Mr.  M.  C.  Boswell  the 
action  of  chloride  of  iodine  on  pyrocatechine  was  taken  up ;  this  led 
to  complex  products  containing  both  iodine  and  chlorine.  The  study 
of  the  bromine  addition  compounds  of  dimethylaniline  with  Mr. 
Latham  Clarke  was  completed,  making  the  series  of  these  compounds 
almost  complete.  Also,  the  nature  of  rosocyanine  was  determined, 
and  the  formula  of  curcumine  essentially  established. 

Professor  Richards  finished,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Wells,  the 
investigation  on  the  equivalent  weights  of  sodium  and  chlorine  in 
conmion  salt,  proving  without  doubt  that  Stas's  silver  was  impure 
and  that  the  usually  accepted  atomic  weights  of  both  sodium  and 
chlorine  were  in  error.  Further,  they  analyzed  pure  sodic  bromide, 
obtaining  results  confirming  those  with  the  chloride.  They  found 
also  the  transition  temperature  of  crystallized  sodic  bromide,  and 
showed  that  it  is  suitable  for  fixing  a  point  (50.675°)  on  the 
thermometric  scale.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Stull,  Pro- 
fessor Richards  studied,  by  their  new  methods,  the  compressibilities 
of  the  elements  and  a  number  of  simple  compounds.  The  results  all 
verify  predictions  based  upon  the  theory  of  compressible  atoms. 
The  compressibilities  of  the  elements  are  periodic,  like  their  other 
properties.  With  Mr.  G.  S.  Forbes,  Professor  Richards  studied  the 
electromotive  effects  of  amalgams ;  and  with  Messrs.  G.  £.  Behr, 
Jr.,  and  R.  W.  Kent,  the  electromotive  effects  of  metals  under 
various  conditions,  aiming  at  great  precision.  With  Mr.  B.  S.  Lacy 
he  investigated  electrostenolysis,  and  certain  anomalies  of  the  calomel 
electrode.  He  has  devised  a  new  method  for  avoiding  the  calori- 
metric  cooling  correction,  which  has  been  carefully  tested  by  Dr.  L. 
J.  Henderson,  working  with  the  Berthelot  bomb.  With  the  help  of 
Mr.  R.  F.  Jackson  he  has  investigated  specific  heats,  hoping  to 
obtain  more  accurate  data  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  thermodynamic 
reasoning,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  F.  6.  Jackson  tested  a  new 
method  for  verifying  thermometers  below  the  freezing  point.  Pro- 
fessor Richards  himself  has  been  engaged  not  only  in  atomic  weight 
investigations,  but  also  in  many  other  related  experiments  suggested 
by  the  work  described  above.  All  these  investigations  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  a  third  annual  grant  of  $2,500  from  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington. 
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Dr.  Torrey  completed  his  work  on  the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide 
on  para  nitroso  dimethylaniline.  With  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  derivatives  obtained  from  bromanil  and  chloranil 
with  potassic  iodide  in  acetone  solution,  and  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Kipper 
the  investigation  of  nitrooxybenzophenones.  With  Mr.  A.  H.  Pierce 
the  study  of  the  action  of  substituted  hydrazines  on  various  quinones 
was  begun. 

Dr.  Baxter  completed  the  investigation  upon  the  atomic  weight  of 
iodine  begun  during  the  pre\ious  year.  The  final  average  from  five 
ratios  was  126.985  (Ag  =:  107.930)  for  the  value  of  this  constant. 
He  also  began  a  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  bromine. 
Under  Dr.  Baxter's  direction  the  following  researches  were  carried 
on :  Mr.  M.  A.  Hines  completed  a  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  manganese  by  the  analysis  of  manganous  bromide,  and 
obtained  as  a  final  result  the  value  54.953.  Mr.  Hines  also  finished 
the  analysis  of  cadmium  chloride,  which  was  begun  the  previous  year. 
The  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  cadmium  thus  obtained  was 
112.47.  This  result  was  exactly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hines  during  the 
past  summer  by  the  analysis  of  cadmium  bromide,  —  an  investiga- 
tion which  was  undertaken  and  partially  completed  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Frevert  during  the  college  year.  In  addition  to  this  work  Mr. 
Frevert  studied  the  determination  of  iron  by  permanganate  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Mr.  R.  C.  GriflSn  perfected  the 
method  of  determining  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  ammonium 
phosphomolybdate,  and  investigated  carefully  the  composition  of  the 
latter  substance.  He  also  began  a  study  of  the  rare  earths.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Hickey  devised  a  new  method  for  preparing  pure  nitrogen, 
studied  the  determination  of  ammonia  by  distillation  and  also  the 
titration  of  carbonates  in  the  presence  of  phenolphthalein,  and 
determined  the  vapor  tension  of  iodine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Hubbard  showed  the  occlusion  of  soluble  oxalates  by 
calcic  oxalate  and  the  solubility  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  ammonia  to 
be  negligible  for  analytical  purposes.  He  also  investigated  the 
cathodic  solution  of  platinum  during  the  electrolysis  of  cyanides, 
and  determined  the  solubility  of  potassium  permanganate  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Mr.  J.  E.  Zanetti  studied  the  determination  of  oxalic 
acid  by  permanganate  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  During 
the  summer  session  Mr.  O.  F.  Black  investigated  further  the  titra- 
tion of  carbonates  with  phenolphthalei'n,  and  Mr.  E.  Mueller 
determined  the  refractive  index  of  potassium  chloride  solntionB 
of  various  concentrations.  Dr.  Baxter  received  a  further  grant 
of  $1,000  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  for  the 
continuance  of  atomic  weight  researches. 
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The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  On  certaiQ  Sulphamido  Deriyatives  of  Furfurane.  By  H.  B.  Hill 
and  J.  P.  Sylvestbr.     Am,  Chem,  Joum,,  XXXH,  186. 

2.  On  the  Action  of  Potassic  Nitrite  on  Mucobromic  Ester.  By  H.  B. 
Hill  and  O.  F.  Black.     Am,  Chem,  Joum,,  XXXU,  228. 

3.  On  the  Optically  Active  Isomers  of  the  /3-Dihydrofurfurane-«u(-Dicar- 
boxylic  Acid.  By  H.  B.  Hill  and  F.  W.  Russe.  Am.  Chem,  Joum., 
XXXin,  372. 

4.  On  certain  Deriyatives  of  the  1-,  3-,  5-Triiod-,  2-,  4-Dinitrobenzol. 
By  C.  LORINO  Jackson  and  J.  F.  Langmaid.  Am.  Chem.  Joum., 
XXXII,  297. 

5.  Ueber  das  Verhalten  des  Tetrabrom-o-benzochinons  gegen  Ketone 
und  Aldehyde.  Von  C.  Loring  Jackson  und  F.  W.  Russe.  Ber,  d. 
detdsch,  chem,   Gesell,,  XXXVIH,  419. 

6.  Note  on  the  Preparation  of  certain  Amines.  By  Latham  Culrke. 
Am,  Chem,  Jaum.,  XXXIH,  496. 

7.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Strontium.  Second  Paper,  The 
Analysis  of  Strontic  Chloride.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards.  Proc,  Am. 
Acad.,  XL,  603. 

8.  Note  on  the  Efficiency  of  Centrifugal  Purification.  By  Theodore 
W.  Richards.    Joum,  Am.  Chem.  8oc.,  XXVII,  104. 

9.  Electrostenolysis  and  Faraday^s  Law.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards 
and  BuRRTTT  S.  Lacy.     Joum.  Am.  Chem.  8oc.,  XXVn,  232. 

10.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weights  of  Sodium  and  Chlorine.  By 
Thbodorb  W.  Richards  and  Roger  Clark  Wells.  Joum.  Am.  Chem. 
8oc,,  XXVn,  469  to  629;  ZeU,furanorg.  Chem,,  XLVI,  66;  Camegie 
InstUuiion  of  Washington,  Pub.  28. 

11.  New  Methods  of  Determining  the  Specific  Heat  and  the  Reaction- 
Heat  of  Liquids.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards  and  Arthur  B.  Lamb. 
Proc,  Am.  Acad.,  XL,  669. 

12.  The  Elimination  of  Thermometric  Lag  and  Accidental  Loss  of  Heat 
in  Calorimetry.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards,  Lawrence  J.  Henderson, 
and  George  S.  Forbes.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XLI,  3;  Zeit.  fur  phys. 
Chem.,  Ln,  6. 

13.  Thermal  Expansion  of  Hydrogen  and  Carbon  Dioxide  under  Con- 
stant Pressure.  By  Theodore  W.  Richards  and  Kenneth  L.  Mark. 
Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XLI,  117. 

14.  On  the  Dissociation  of  Phenoquinone  and  Quinhy drone.  By  Henrt 
A.  ToRREY  and  H.  Hardenberoh.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  XXXIH,  167. 

16.  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Jodkalium  auf  Bromanil  und  Chloranil. 
Von  Henry  A.  Torrey  und  W.  H.  Hunter.  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesell.,  XXXVm,  665. 

16.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Iodine.  Second  Paper.  By 
G.  P.  Baxter.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  XLI,  73 ;  also  Joum.  Am.  Chem.  8oc., 
XXVn,  876,  and  Zeii.fur  anorg.  Chem.,  XLVI,  36. 
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17.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cadmium.  By  G.  P.  Baxter 
and  M.  A.  Hines.    Jaum.  Am,  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII,  222. 

18.  Pure  Nitrogen  from  Nitrous  and  Nitric  Oxides  and  Ammonia.  By 
G.  P.  Baxter  and  C.'H.  Hickey.     Am.  Chem.  Joum,,  XXXIII,  300. 

19.  The  Determination  of  Oxalic  Acid  by  Permanganate  in  the  Presence 
of  Hydrochloric  Acid.  By  G.  P.  Baxter  and  J.  £.  Zanetti.  Am,  Chem, 
Journ.,  XXXin,  600. 

20.  The  Determination  of  Ferrous  Iron  by  Permanganate  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  Hydrochloric  Acid.  By  G.  P.  Baxter  and  H.  L.  Frkyert. 
Am,  Chem,  Joum.y  XXXTV,  109. 

21.  Autocatalytic  Decomposition  of  Silver  Oxide.  By  Gh^ert  N. 
Lewis.     Prdc.  Am,  Acad.,  XL,  719;  ZeU.fur phys.  Chem.,  LH,  310- 

22.  Hydratadon  in  Losung.  By  Gilbert  N.  Lewis.  ZeU.jUrphys. 
Chem.,  LII,  224. 

The  crowded  condition  of  Boylston  Hall,  as  each  year  passes 
withoat  substantial  relief,  becomes  more  and  more  pressing.  We 
cannot  rely  any  longer  on  alterations  in  Boylston  Hall.  The  use  of 
Dane  Hall,  as  noted  above,  may  answer  as  a  temporary  provision, 
but  the  building  is  not  suitable  for  research  students  owing  to  its 
situation,  while  to  use  it  for  any  students  is  only  to  increase  the 
irrational  division  of  equipment  and  of  administration.  Even  if  this 
were  done,  and  the  space  thus  vacated  in  Boylston  Hall  adapted  to 
other  purposes,  it  would  only  be  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience. 
The  problem  is  a  serious  one  and  threatens  the  growth  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Division.  There  is  no  adequate  solution  except  the 
construction  of  a  new,  properly  equipped  and  endowed  laboratory. 

CHARLES  R.  SANGER,  Director. 


THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  — The  problem  of  conducting  successfully  large  divisions  in  a 
physical  laboratory  has  been  largely  solved  in  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory  by  great  attention  to  improved  methods  and  appliances, 
and  above  all  by  the  employment  of  instructors  who  are  also  investi- 
gators, and  who  bring  to  their  work  an  enthusiasm  rarely  found  in 
assistants  who  mei'ely  teach  what  is  found  in  text-books. 

The  variety  of  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  and  the  Graduate  Students,  a  variety 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  Ust  of  researches  given  below,  is  very 
significant ;  and  the  Director  believes  that  this  variety  is  unique  in 
university  physical  laboratories  both  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
most  physical  laboratories  the  work  of  research  is  dominated  by  the 
interests  of  the  director  in  some  one  branch  of  investigation,  or  is 
determined  by  the  skill  of  some  assistant  as  a  glass  blower  or  worker 
with  tools.  Liberality  in  intellectual  directions  is  certainly  highly 
desirable  in  a  university  laboratory,  and  is  an  evidence  of  a  good 
mechanical  equipment  which  enables  graduate  students  to  work 
successfully  in  fields  which  especially  interest  them.  This  variety 
of  directions  of  research  during  the  past  year  in  the  Laboratory 
embraces  the  subjects  of  mathematical  physics,  wireless  telegraphy, 
spectrum  analysis,  luminescence,  and  thermodynamics. 

There  is  no  subject  in  physical  science  which  may  not,  in  time, 
have  an  Important  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  humanity ;  for  we 
exist  by  a  proper  observance  of  the  laws  of  physics.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  note,  even  in  a  laboratory  where  tlie  work  has  not 
an  immediate  commercial  bearing,  the  influence  of  theoretical  study 
upon  practical  applications  of  science.  The  work  of  Professor  B.  O. 
Peirce  in  magnetism  is  a  good  illustration  of  this.  A  certain  type  of 
measuring  instrument,  used  in  all  physical  laboratories  and  in  many 
commercial  applications  of  electricity,  has  [hitherto  been  made  of 
steel,  and  has  cost  from  foily  to  fifty  dollars.  Professor  Peii*ce  has 
shown  that  cast  iron,  properly  tempered,  can  be  used  instead  of 
steel,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  perhaps  five  dollars  per  instrument, 
or  even  less,  and  securing  also  a  medium  practically  uninfluenced 
by  changes  of  temperature.     Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce  has  shown  in  his 
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researches  on  the  possibility  of  Tuning  Wireless  Telegraph  Circuits, 
that  the  usual  earth  connections  employed  in  such  circuits  can  be 
supplanted,  often  to  great  advantage,  by  conductors  parallel  to  the 
ground  and  insulated  from  it.  Professor  Sabine  has  extended  his 
work  in  Acoustics  so  as  to  embrace  the  study  of  the  absorption  of 
sound  of  various  wave  lengths,  and  his  work  enables  him  to  predict 
the  acoustical  properties  of  an  auditorium  from  a  mere  inspection  of 
its  plan.  The  confidence  felt  by  the  physicist  that  all  work  in  the 
accurate  observation  of  physical  phenomena  will,  in  time,  be  of  use 
to  humanity  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  continue  in  the 
arduous  path  of  physical  research.  The  work  of  Professor  Hall  in 
Thermodynamics  is  of  especial  interest  when  we  consider  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  this  branch  of  physical  science.  The  growing 
use  of  ultra  violet  rays  in  therapeutics,  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
employment  of  microscopes  provided  with  quartz  and  fluorspar  lenses 
which  enables  the  observer  to  dispense  with  staining  gelatine  in  the 
study  of  bacilli,  indicates  the  importance  of  Dr.  Lyman's  researches 
on  short  waves  of  light.  The  studies  of  Dr.  Morse  in  luminescence 
compel  us  to  take  new  bearings  in  this  highly  important  subject 
which  relates  to  the  production  of  light  by  an  apparently  small 
amount  of  energy. 

The  following  papers  have  been  published  during  the  past  year :  — 

1.  Spectra  from  the  Wehnelt  Interrupter.  1.  By  Harry  W.  Morse. 
Astrophys.  Journ.,  Vol.  19,  No.  3. 

2.  The  Van  der  Waals  a  in  Alcohol  and  Ether.  By  Edwin  H.  Hall. 
BoUzmann  Festschrifts  1904. 

3.  Preliminary  Measiurements  of  the  Short  Wave  Lengths  discovered  by 
Schumann.     By  Theodore  Lyman.     Astrophys.  Jaum,,  Vol.  19,  No.  4. 

4.  Some  Elementary  Theorems  Concerning  the  Steady  Flow  of  Elec- 
tricity in  Solid  Conductors.  By  B.  O.  Peirce.  AhtmIs  of  MdlhenuUics, 
Series  2,  Vol.  5,  No.  4. 

5.  Experiments  on  Resonance  in  Wireless  Telegraph  Circuits.  Part  1. 
By  G.  W.  Pierce.     Phys.  Rev.,  Vol.  19,  No.  3. 

6.  Tentative  Theory  of  Thermo-Electrie  Action.  By  Edwin  H.  Hall. 
Proc,  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  54. 

7 .  A  Manometer  Device  for  Air  Thermometers.  By  Harold  Edwards. 
Proc,  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  40,  No.  13. 

8.  Notes  on  the  Resistance  Measurements  in  Platinum  Thermometry.    ' 
By  Harold  Edwards.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  40,  No.  13. 

9.  Spectra  of  Weak  Luminescences.  By  Harry  W.  Morse.  Astrophys. 
Joum.,  Vol.  21,  No.  2. 

10.  Viscosity  of  Air.  By  J.  L.  Hogg.  Proc.  Am,  Acad.,  Vol.  40, 
No.  18. 
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11.  A  PQ  Plane  for  Thermodynamic  Cyclic  Analysis.  By  Harvey 
N.  Davis.     Froc,  Am,  Acad.,  Vol.  40,  No.  19. 

12.  Experiments  on  Resonance  in  Wireless  Telegraph  Circuits.  By 
George  W.  Pierce.    Fhys.  Rev.,  Vol.  20,  No.  4. 

13.  Spectra  from  the  Wehnelt  Interrupter.  2.  By  Harry  W.  Morse. 
Astrophys.  Joum.,  Vol.  21,  No.  3. 

14.  Measurements  of  Various  Thermal  and  Electrical  Effects,  espe- 
cially the  Thomson  Effect  in  Soft  Iron.  By  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Messrs. 
Churchill,  Campbell,  and  Serviss.     Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  Vol.  41,  No.  2. 

16.  Side  Discharges  of  Electricity.  By  John  Trowbridge.  Am. 
Journ.  .Set.,  Vol.  20,  July,  1905. 

The  most  important  step  which  should  be  taken  by  the  University 
for  the  continued  growth  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  is  a  large 
increase  in  its  endowment.  There  is  no  physical  laboratory  in 
America  which  has  a  million-dollar  endowment ;  yet  this  amount  of 
endowment  cannot  be  considered  excessive  when  one  considers  how 
fundamental  in  science  is  the  study  of  Mechanics,  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

JOHN   TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sm,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Division 
of  Engineering  for  1904-05. 

The  work  of  the  Division  has  been  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  the 
limitations  fixed  by  the  resources  of  the  University  have  permitted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  enrolments  in  engineering 
courses  and  half -courses  for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  percentage 
of  enrolments  of  students  not  registered  in  the  Scientific  School :  — 

1900-01.    1001-02.    1902-03.    1908-04.    1904-06. 

Total  enrolments  in  engineering  coarses  1954  2014  2095  2274  2263 

Number  of  Scientific  School  students  .  1635  1633  1582  1654  1670 
Number  of  students  not  registered  in 

Scientific  School 319  381  513  620  593 

Percentage  of  Academic  studenU    .   .  16.3  18.9  24.5  27.3  26.2 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  instruction  offei 
by  the  Engineering    Division   is  given   to   students   who   are   n< 
registered  in  the  Scientific  School. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  relative  proportions  of  studenC^ 
in  engineering  taking  their  degrees  with  distinction  in  1904  as  cona- 
pared  with  the  students  graduating  in  Harvard  College :  — 

College  Degrees.  Engineering  Degree*. 

Without  distinction 303  ..         19 

Cum  laude 76  8 

Magna  cum  laude 39  1 

Summa  cum  laude      4 

—         119  —  9 

Total 422  28 

Percentage  with  distinction 28.2  32.2 

By  this  it  is  shown  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  students  enrolled 
graduated  with  distinction  in  engineering,  and  28  per  cent,  in  the 
College.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work  in  engineering 
is  prescribed  and  covers  twenty  and  one-half  courses,  whereas  the 
work  in  the  College  is  elective  and  covers  seventeen  courses. 

The  Division  has  endeavored  to  give  students  during  their  three 
upper  years  as  much  instruction  in  professional  engineering  as 
possible,  treating  the  first,  or  Freshman,  year  as  merely  preparatory. 
To  this  end,  elementary  mechanics  has  been  placed  in  the  second 
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year  parallel  to  the  course  in  calculus.  The  development  of  this 
course  by  Professors  Johnson  and  Huntington  has  been  particularly 
interesting  and  effective.  It  promises  to  solve  a  very  difiScult  pro- 
blem in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  students  for  really 
advanced  work  in  their  third  year.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  making  the  course  efficient  has  been  the  large  number  of  students 
without  adequate  assistance  in  the  class-room.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  by  Professor  Johnson  in  giving  two  consecutive  hours 
to  the  instruction  instead  of  the  customary  one  hour  of  lectures  or 
recitation.  There  are  thus  three  periods  of  two  hours  each  during 
the  week.  The  first  part  of  each  period  is  allotted  to  lectures  which 
may  be  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  in  length ;  the  second  part 
is  spent  in  a  large  draughting  room  over  problem  work  under  the 
eye  of  the  instructor.  This  arrangement  of  hours  has  been  adapted 
with  great  profit  to  several  other  courses.  If  the  tabular  view  of 
studies  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  permitted  its  exten- 
sion to  all  the  courses  in  engineering,  the  effectiveness  of  instmction 
could  be  greatly  improved. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in  previous  reports  to  the 
insufiSciency  of  the  teaching  staff  for  the  work  demanded  in  the 
class-rooms  and  laboratories.  The  time  of  professors  is  too  much 
occupied  with  recitations  and  routine  instruction  to  permit  serious 
research,  perhaps  the  most  important  occupation  of  a  first-rate 
professional  school.  It  hai'dly  requires  argument  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  good  laboratory  work  as  a  stimulus  to  students  of  a  pro- 
fession involving  the  use  of  machinery  and  materials.  Good  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  time,  if  possible, 
after  graduation,  in  the  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  professors 
with  the  leisure  to  give  to  investigation.  It  is  just  along  this  line 
that  a  great  development  must  take  place  if  the  University  is  to 
place  engineering  on  the  high  plane  now  occupied  by  law  and 
medicine.  At  present,  the  several  laboratories  have  only  a  re- 
spectable start.  Electrical  engineering  is  fairly  well  equipped  for 
elementary  instruction,  but  mechanical  engineering  still  suffers  from 
a  lack  of  proper  machinery,  and  civil  engineering  would  gain  much 
by  a  considerable  addition  to  the  laboratories  for  hydraulics  and 
for  testing  materials.  The  laboratory  for  mechanical  engineering 
requires  a  much  greater  diversity  of  machinery  and  is  naturally 
slower  of  development. 

At  present,  the  instruction  in  craft  work  is  given  to  Harvard  stu- 
dents in  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  where  the  machinery 
must  necessarily  remain  of  a  somewhat  simple  type,  adapted  to  the 
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use  of  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  time  must  soon  come 
when  the  University  should  have  its  own  shops,  fitted  with  the  most 
modem  machinery,  where  students  and  professors  could  make  their 
own  apparatus,  and  where  students  could  learn  the  elements  of 
various  trades.  A  great  field  lies  before  the  Division  when  sufiScient 
money  is  available  for  the  extension  of  all  its  laboratories,  including 
the  workshops. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  large  means  may  be  available  for  engineer- 
ing in  a  few  years,  a  brief  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  organiza- 
tion may  not  seem  out  of  place.  The  combination  of  professional  with 
undergraduate  work  is  not  calculated  to  develop  the  spirit  necessary 
to  make  a  great  professional  school.  The  Law  and  Medical  Schools 
have  long  since  emancipated  themselves  from  academic  control,  if 
they  were  ever  subject  to  such  control.  Their  courses  of  studies  are 
directed  entirely  by  professional  men  freed  from  the  complication  of 
undei^raduate  tabular  views  and  from  an  elective  system  devised  for 
the  general  education  of  young  men.  This  kind  of  a  separation 
seems  absolutely  necessary  if  engineering  is  to  reach  its  proper 
position  in  the  University,  and  the  time  would  seem  ripe  for  it. 
Whether  the  professional  school  in  which  the  engineering  degrees 
may  be  given  shall  be  a  graduate  department  in  the  sense  of  requir- 
ing an  academic  degree  for  admission,  or  not,  may  be  left  to  the 
future.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  course  of  studies  should  be 
of  graduate  grade,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  those  subjects  which  form 
a  natural  link  between  undergraduate  work  and  the  practical  appH- 
cations  of  science  to  engineering  construction,  such,  for  instance,  as 
calculus. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  a  degree  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  student's  fitness  to  begin  the  study  of 
applied  science.  In  Harvard,  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  have  been 
obtained  without  any  advanced  mathematics,  so  that  a  graduate 
may  be  no  better  fitted  for  beginning  mechanics,  the  foundation  of 
engineering,  than  the  graduate  of  a  good  high  school,  except  in  point 
of  maturity  and  breadth  of  culture.  This  would  seem  to  make 
necessary  certain  definite  requirements  and.  an  examination  for 
admission  independent  of  the  degree.  Engineering  occupies  a  posi- 
tion differing  somewhat  from  that  occupied  by  law  and  medicine 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  application  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  usually  studied  in  an  undergraduate  department,  to  com- 
mercial and  practical  affairs.  Where  the  line  between  the  prepara- 
tory and  the  advanced,  or  graduate,  studies  should  be  drawn  is 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion.     Up  to  the  present  time,  most  schools 
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of  engineering  inclade  all  the  mathematics  above  geometry  and 
trigonometry  in  their  schedule  of  studies  for  the  degree.  The  nature 
of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  course  of  studies,  and  the 
subsequent  course,  could  safely  be  left  to  be  determined  by  a 
professional  board. 

In  extending  the  laboratories  it  would  always  be  well  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  special  students  qualified  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions of  a  scientific  character,  and  to  give  them  every  facility  for 
their  work.  A  large  following  of  such  students  would  add  much  to 
the  product  of  the  laboratories. 

The  instruction  at  the  Summer  Camp  on  Squam  Lake  was  suc- 
cessful from  all  points  of  view.  The  two  lots  of  land  added  to 
the  estate  by  gift  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Higginson  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Storrow 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  surveying  courses  by  bringing  the  field 
of  all  operations  within  easy  reach  of  headquarters.  A  new  building 
was  also  erected  for  a  draughting  and  examination  room.  A  sewage 
disposal  plant  was  constiiicted ;  an  acetylene  lighting  plant  was 
installed  for  the  draughting  room  and  administration  buildings ;  and 
a  water  supply  from  a  large  spring  was  brought  to  the  buildings  in 
pipes. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  Camp  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  above- 
mentioned  improvements  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  instruction 
with  much  greater  convenience  and  effectiveness  than  heretofore. 
A  course  in  history  and  a  course  in  economics  were  announced  to  be 
given  at  the  Camp,  but  the  number  of  students  applying  for  these 
courses  was  not  sufficient  to  render  them  successful.  An  accurate 
map  of  the  Squam  Lake  district,  obtained  from  triangulation,  was 
prepared  and  published,  the  work  being  wholly  carried  out  by 
students. 

During  the  year  Professor  C.  A.  Adams  was  absent  on  leave,  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Anderegg  acted  efficiently  as  a  substitute.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Moyer's  resignation  in  the  middle  of  the  year  was  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Division.  His  industry  and  interest  in  his  work  had  been  of 
great  value  to  the  students  during  the  entire  period  of  his  connection 
with  the  University. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

The  Induction  Motor.  By  C.  A.  Adams.  Harvard  Engineeritig  Jour- 
nal y  November,  1904,  and  April,  1905. 

A  Study  in  the  Design  of  Induction  Motors.  By  C.  A.  Adams.  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  June,  1905. 

Reactance  £.  M.  F.  and  the  Design  of  Commutating  Machines.  By 
C.  A.  Adams.     Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  August  26,  1905. 
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Map  of  the  Squam  Lakes,  N.  H.     By  H.  J.  Hughes.     1905. 

A  Set  of  Postulates  for  Real  Algebra.  By  E.  V.  Huntington.  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Mathematical  Society ,  Vol.  6,  January,  1905. 

Note  on  the  Definitions  of  Abstract  Groups  and  Fields  by  Sets  of 
Independent  Postulates.  By  E.  V.  Huntington.  Transactions  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  Vol.  6,  April,  1905. 

A  Set  of  Postulates  for  Ordinary  Complex  Algebra.  By  E.  V.  Hunt- 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir  :  —  The  work  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory  during  the  last 
year  was  largely  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  the  better  equipped 
and  more  suitable  laboratory  in  Emerson  Hall.  Much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laboratory  staff  was  indeed  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  new  Institute.  As  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  friend  has 
made  it  possible  to  provide  the  nearly  completed  laboratory  with 
the  best  instruments  in  the  field  of  experimental  psychology,  and  as 
such  equipment  needs  the  work  of  the  mechanics  through  a  long 
period  beforehand,  much  activity  was  needed  for  securing  in  time 
the  complete  apparatus  with  which  the  Emerson  Hall  laboratory  will 
begin  its  work.  We  had  to  select  the  best,  new  models  of  kymo- 
graphs, tachistoscopes,  chronoscopes,  photometers,  sonometers, 
stereopticons,  etc.  In  the  same  way  the  manifold  problems  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  laboratory  rooms  and  their  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal appliances  had  to  be  worked  out.  Professor  E.  B.  Holt  and  Dr. 
R.  M.  Yerkes  succeeded  in  devising  methods  by  which  each  room 
will  attain  its  highest  usefulness,  while  at  the  same  time  almost  all 
of  the  twenty-five  rooms  are  adjusted  beforehand  to  special  pur- 
poses, including  the  purposes  of  animal  psychology,  for  which  a  wing 
of  the  laboratory  is  to  be  fitted  up. 

In  spite  of  this  anticipatory  activity,  the  work  in  the  old  laboratory 
in  Dane  Hall  went  on  undisturbed,  and  the  research  work  was 
extremely  productive.  It  can  be  most  directly  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  it  yielded  six  Doctor  dissertations,  of  which  five  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Department  as  completely  Batisfactory  for 
the  degree.  These  five  accepted  doctor-theses  are  the  following  : 
Mr.  B.  T.  Baldwin  examined  in  his  experiments  the  influence  of  a 
multitude  of  starting  points  for  the  various  trains  of  asHOciations. 
His  investigation,  carried  on  in  the  Harvard  lalioratoi-y  for  several 
years  with  flfteen  Graduate  Students  as  subjects,  throws  new  light 
on  the  mutual  influences  of  intellectual  impulses  and  may  be  not 
only  of  theoititical  psychological,  but  also  of  practical  pedagojjical, 
value.  Mr.  C.  H.  Johnston  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
psychophysical  analysis  of  feelings.  Starting  with  the  old  problem, 
whether  more  than  one  feeling  at  a  time  can  become  developed  in 
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consciousness,  he  studied  the  effect  of  combining  several  stimuli  of 
various  feeling  tone,  after  carefully  training  his  subjects  in  the 
observation  of  the  feeling  symptoms.  His  painstaking  experiments 
yielded  plentiful  results,  which  led  to  an  original  theory  of  feelings 
and  their  bodily  expression.  Mr.  J.  E.  Rouse  completed  his  thesis 
on  the  psychology  of  pigeons,  which  had  engaged  his  full  time  for 
a  number  of  years.  His  experiments  refer  partly  to  the  expression 
of  emotions  in  birds  under  the  various  influences  of  surroundings, 
with  special  reference  to  the  subtle  changes  of  respiration,  partly  to 
the  phenomena  of  imitation  and  memory  in  such  animals.  The 
brilliant  work  of  Miss  E.  H.  Rowland  dealt  with  the  aesthetics  of 
repetition  in  the  visual  field.  The  experiments  which  analyzed  the 
pleasure  produced  by  variations  of  repetition  under  most  different 
conditions  were  done  with  constant  reference  to  the  development  of 
architecture,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  psychological  laws 
of  repetition  to  the  columns,  arches,  etc.,  in  works  of  art.  Mr.  C. 
L.  Vaughan  concentrated  his  work  on  the  motor  power  of  impressions 
with  special  reference  to  their  complexity,  studying  the  inhibitory 
powers  and  the  energy  of  reaction  under  the  influence  of  optical 
impressions  of  various  complexities.  All  these  investigations  will 
appear  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Harvard  Psychological  Studies, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Dr.  Rouse's  thesis,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology  and  Psychology. 
It  may  be  emphasized  that  every  one  of  these  five  papers  stands  in 
relation  to  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  in  earlier  years,  and  is 
to  some  extent  a  continuation  of  it.  The  laboratory  secures  in  this 
way  a  certain  unity  of  purpose,  which  is  more  and  more  recognized 
in  the  critical  reviews  dealing  with  the  laboratory  publications. 

Besides  these  accepted  Doctor  dissertations,  the  following  more 
important  researches  may  be  mentioned.  Mr.  L.  E.  Emerson  com- 
pleted his  investigation  into  the  nature  of  melody  by  studying  the 
aesthetic  effects  of  intervals  between  tones  which  stand  in  no  musi- 
cal relation,  using  tones  different  by  four  vibrations  only.  Miss  F. 
H.  Rousmaniere  began  pioneer  studies  in  the  field  of  logical  feelings. 
Her  experiments  referred  to  the  feeling  of  certainty  and  the  relation 
of  its  various  shades  to  the  objective  correctness  of  judgment. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Surrey  completed  his  examination  of  the  influence  of 
tension  and  strain  on  the  fusion  and  misplacement  of  tactual  sensa- 
tions. Dr.  V.  M.  Urban,  who  started  with  research  on  the  influence 
of  feeling  on  the  pulse,  was  led  by  his  experiments  to  a  general 
study  of  the  pulse  curve,  and  finally  to  a  new  theory  of  blood-vessel 
activity  and   its   relation   to  the  psychical  influence.     Mr.  K.  T. 
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Waugh  examined  the  influence  of  voluntary  movements  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  visual  imagination  and  of  visual  memory.  Dr.  £.  B.  Holt, 
who  published  a  number  of  theoretical  papers  during  the  year, 
continued  his  experiments  on  visual  anesthesia,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  of  dizziness.  Dr.  K.  M.  Yerkes,  who  published 
a  number  of  contributions  to  animal  psychology  in  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Neurology  and  Psychology,  completed  his  important 
investigations  concerning  the  inhibition  and  reenforcement  of  reaction 
in  the  frog.  Dr.  Yerkes  and  Dr.  Urban  together  were  further 
engaged  in  an  experimental  investigation  of  various  influences  on 
the  estimation  of  time.  As  a  very  large  number  of  subjects  was 
needed  for  this  research,  the  work  partly  transcended  the  limits  of 
the  laboratory  and  was  carried  on  in  various  class-rooms,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  teachers  of  psychology  in  other  colleges.  Another 
investigation,  which  was  essentially  made  outside  of  the  laboratory, 
mostly  in  school-rooms,  but  which  got  its  experimental  technique 
through  our  laboratory,  was  that  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Miller,  who  made 
comparative  tests  on  various  groups  of  children,  and  whose  experi- 
mental work  has  also  been  accepted  as  a  thesis  for  the  Doctor's 
degree.  Several  of  these  investigations  will  appear  also  in  the 
Harvard  Psychological  Studies. 

The  various  courses  related  to  experimental  psychology  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  in  foregoing  years.  A  change  has 
been  tried  only  in  the  Summer  School  courses  of  Dr.  Yerkes,  which 
covered  a  larger  ground  this  time  than  ever  before. 

HUGO   MUNSTERBERG, 

Professor  of  Psychology. 


THE  OBSERVATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  present  condition  of  the  Observatory  is  that  of  an 
institution  with  superabundant  opportunities  for  additional  investi- 
gations, but  with  its  income  fully  expended  on  necessary  work,  much 
of  which  is  routine.  A  slight  increase  in  income  would  permit  work 
to  be  greatly  extended,  while  a  slight  decrease  would  cause  a  great 
reduction  in  the  scientific  output.  Not  only  are  the  expenses  large 
in  an  institution  of  this  size,  but  much  time  and  money  are  required 
for  the  care  of  the  collection  of  182,277  photographs,  a  collection 
that  is  unique,  and  gives  the  only  existing  history  of  the  steUar 
universe  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of 
almost  any  successful  industrial  undei*taking,  a  shop,  a  hotel,  a 
theatre,  a  railway,  or  a  steamship.  If  a  steamship  line  is  just  pay- 
ing its  expenses,  a  moderate  increase  in  the  patronage  will  greatly 
increase  the  profits,  while  the  expenses  will  be  nearly  as  great  if 
the  boats  are  run  without  a  single  passenger. 

The  Anonymous  Gift  of  $20,000  in  1902,  which  is  now  com- 
pletely expended,  illustrates  the  return  which  may  be  expected  from 
even  a  moderate  addition  to  our  resources.  By  means  of  this  gift, 
a  three-story  wing  was  added  to  the  building  containing  the  astro- 
nomical photographs.  This  wing  is  thirty  feet  square,  of  brick,  and 
fireproof.  The  main  story  alone  will  store  conveniently  91,000 
photographs,  and  provide  room  for  examining  and  studying  them. 
The  great  Common  reflector  of  sixty  inches  aperture  has  been  pur- 
chased, mounted,  and  housed,  two  twenty-four  inch  reflectors  have 
been  purchased,  and  one  of  them  has  been  mounted. 

The  grant  of  $2,500,  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  1903,  illus- 
trates the  immediate  return  to  be  expected  from  a  small  additional 
expenditure.  A  corps  of  ten  computers  was  employed,  organized, 
and  disbanded  in  a  single  year,  and  yet  the  vast  amount  of  material 
described  in  Circular  71  was  accumulated.  Had  the  work  been 
continued  a  second  year,  one  of  the  results  attained  by  it  would 
have  been  the  discovery  of  the  fourteen  hundred  variable  stars 
described  below. 
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For  these  reasons,  it  is  believed  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  could  be 
expended  here  to  great  advantage  during  the  next  few  years,  with 
results  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  amount. 

The  urgent  needs  of  this  Observatory  render  it  none  the  less  im- 
portant to  maintain  the  policy  of  aiding  international  astronomical 
research.  There  must  be  persons  who  desire  to  aid  Astronomy  who 
would  like  to  do  so  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  skilful  experts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  only  objection  hitherto  raised  to  this 
plan,  that  Harvard  would  acquire  undue  influence,  could  be  easily 
and  satisfactorily  remedied  by  placing  the  funds  under  the  control 
of  other  astronomers.  The  only  essential  condition  is  that  it  should 
be  administered  absolutely  fairly,  and  expended  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  scientific  return.  The  broad  scheme  of  Kapteyn, 
for  the  study  of  the  faint  stars,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  results 
to  be  expected  from  a  moderate  expenditure.  The  small  fund  at 
present  available  here  for  international  research  has  already  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Western  Association  of  Astronomical  Photo- 
graphy, and  to  other  uses  which  are  none  the  less  efficient  though  it 
seems  best  that  their  exact  application  should  not  be  made  public. 
The  efficiency  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  grants 
can  be  made  at  once,  and  without  burdensome  restrictions. 

Observatort  Instruments. 

East  Equatorial, — Nearly  all  of  the  observations  with  this  instru- 
ment have  been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been 
of  the  same  general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Over  thirteen 
thousand  photometric  light  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally 
with  the  polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  pnsms.  A  large 
part  of  the  measures  relate  to  stars  of  the  Algol  type,  and  serve  to 
determine  their  light  curves  and  times  of  minima.  The  observation 
of  many  stars  of  doubtful  variability  has  also  been  continued. 
Measures  have  been  made  of  four  asteroids,  to  determine  the  varia- 
tion, if  any,  in  their  light.  From  1580  measures  of  Eunomia  (15), 
it  appears  that  this  asteroid  varies  by  about  half  a  magnitude, 
in  a  period  of  3*  24"*. 5.  With  a  second  photometer,  adapted  to 
the  measurement  of  adjacent  stars,  measures  have  been  made  of 
o  Ceti  and  of  several  double  stars.  Seventeen  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  have  been  observed  photometrically,  making  785  in  all. 
448  settings  have  also  been  made  to  determine  the  brightness  of  the 
four  principal  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Meridian  Circle. — The  determination  of  the  final  constants  for 
the  reduction  of  the  zone  observed  between  —  9°  50'  and  —  14®  10' 
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has  been  continued.  The  investigation  of  the  residuals  in  declina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  stars,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has 
been  completed,  and  the  required  formulae  of  correction  have  been 
determined.  No  further  investigation  of  this  kind  is  at  present 
contemplated.  The  reduction  of  the  fundamental  stars  is  now  com- 
plete for  the  years  1888  and  1889,  about  half  completed  for  1890, 
and  about  two  thirds  completed  for  1896,  1897,  and  1898.  It  has 
still  to  be  made  for  1891  and  1892.  When  the  final  constants  for 
all  the  zones  have  been  prepared,  it  is  intended  to  construct  tables 
for  the  separate  zones,  by  means  of  which  the  provisional  places  of 
the  zQne  stars  may  be  conveited  into  final  places.  Miss  S.  C.  Bond 
has  continued  the  reduction  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late 
Professor  Rogers  during  the  years  1879  to  1883. 

12'inch  Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument  81,284 
settings  have  been  made  by  the  Director,  on  148  nights.  In  all, 
511,276  settings  have  been  made  in  seven  years  with  this  instru- 
ment. The  measurement  of  all  the  Durchmusterung  stars  in  zones 
10'  wide,  at  intervals  of  5°,  has  been  completed,  from  the  North  Pole 
to  declination  — 20''.  A  large  part  of  the  time,  during  the  last 
year,  has  been  devoted  to  measuring  sequences  of  comparison  stars, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  magnitude,  near  variable  stars  of 
long  period,  and  to  measuring  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  stars  used 
in  the  differential  work  in  progress  here.  The  total  number  of 
settings  with  the  2-inch  Meridian  Photometer  is  94,476 ;  with  the 
4-inch,  1,085,284. 

Henry  Draper  Memoriax. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11 -inch  Draper  Tele- 
scope was  1,001,  making  16,031  in  all;  with  the  8-inch  Draper 
Telescope,  1,333,  making  the  total  number  33,427.  The  entire 
number  of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge  during  the 
year  is  6,161.  Eighteen  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  eight 
occultations  of  stars  by  the  Moon  have  been  successfully  photo- 
graphed with  the  11 -inch  Draper  Telescope.  Three  of  these  occulta- 
tions have  been  photographed  on  a  plate  revolving  in  its  own  plane. 
The  apparatus  is,  in  fact,  a  chronograph  in  which  the  stellar  image 
is  the  pen.  The  nature  of  the  disappearance,  whether  instantaneoos 
or  gradual,  can  thus  be  studied.  The  work  of  classifying  and  study- 
ing in  detail  the  spectra  of  stars  of  about  the  fifth  magnitude  has 
been  continued.  611  photographs  have  been  taken,  and  820  spectra, 
mainly  fainter  than  those  discussed  in  Volume  XXVTII,  have  been 
classified  by  Miss  Cannon.     The  most  important  result  derived  from 
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these  plates  has  been  the  discovery,  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  of  Nova 
Aqoilae  No.  2,  the  eighth  new  star  found  here  from  the  study  of 
stellar  spectra.  Besides  this,  mainly  from  the  study  of  the  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  8-inch  telescopes,  she  has  found  19  new 
variable  stars,  2  stars  of  the  fourth  type,  2  of  the  fifth  type,  6  in 
which  the  hydrogen  lines  are  bright,  2  gaseous  nebulae,  and  7  in 
which  the  spectra  are  peculiar ;  that  the  variable  star  R  Cygni  is 
sometimes  of  the  third,  and  sometimes  of  the  fourth  type,  and  that 
the  hydrogen  lines  are  bright  in  the  spectra  of  the  known  variable 
stars,  X  Andromedae,  Y  Andromedae,  S  Arietis,  X  Camelopardali, 
R  Ononis,  V  Camelopardali,  X  Aurigae,  X  Geminorum,  V  Gemi- 
norum,  —  Ursae  Majoris,  Y  Draconis,  R  Leonis  Minoris,  W  Leonis, 
T  Ursae  Minoris,  W  Coronae,  W  Lyrae,  RW  Lyrae,  UX  Cygni, 
RR  Pegasi,  and  W  Ceti.  One  of  the  new  variables,  — 27*'623,  is  of 
the  Algol  type,  and  varies  by  four  magnitudes,  a  greater  range  than 
that  of  any  other  star  of  this  class,  as  yet  discovered.  One  new 
variable  was  found  by  Miss  Leland,  one  by  Miss  Breslin,  and  the 
Director  found  that  the  star  X  Cephei  has  a  spectrum  like  that  of 
I  Puppis. 

The  general  plan  of  taking  the  photographs,  as  described  in 
previous  reports,  has  been  maintained  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
King.  The  developer  in  regular  use  here  is  rodinal.  It  was  sug- 
gested. Annals,  Volume  LIII,  page  98,  that  better  results  could  be 
obtained  with  hydrochinon.  A  careful  investigation  failed  to  con- 
firm this  result,  and  although  ortol  appeared  to  be  slightly  better 
than  either,  the  difference  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  change. 
Measures  of  the  photographic  brightness  of  the  sky,  due  to  electric 
lights,  have  been  made  at  Ossipee,  North  Lexington,  Concord, 
Waverley,  Arlington  Heights,  Cambridge,  and  Boston  Conmion,  with 
results  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  numbers  23,  33,  36,  50,  52, 
100,  and  242,  respectively.  The  fact  that  the  sky  at  Cambridge  is 
three  tunes  as  bright  as  at  points  only  a  few  miles  distant  suggests 
that  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  establish  an  auxiliary 
observing  station  for  the  northern  stars. 

BoYDEN  Department. 

On  March  18,  1905,  Professor  Bailey  returned  to  Cambridge, 
leaving  the  Arequipa  station  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost,  the 
senior  assistant.  The  number  of  photographs  taken  during  the  year 
with  the  13-inch  Boyden  Telescope  is  212,  making  11,093  in  all; 
with  the  8-inch  Bache  Telescope  2,032,  making  37,036  in  all.  The 
total  number  of  stellar  photographs  taken  during  the  year  is  4,136. 
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Measures  have  been  made  on  37  nights  with  the  Meridian  Photo- 
meter, on  52  nights  with  the  Rumford  Photometer,  and  on  25  nights 
with  the  double  star  photometer,  both  of  the  last  two  instruments 
being  attached  to  the  13-inch  Boyden  Telescope.  References  to 
various  portions  of  the  work  done  at  Arequipa  will  be  found  in  other 
sections  of  this  report. 

Bkuce  Photographic  Telescope. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  Bruce  Photographic 
Telescope  is  523,  of  which  27  had  an  exposure  of  four  hours.     The 
total  number  of  Bruce  plates  is  7,504.     Miss  Leavitt  has  continued 
her  study  of  these  photographs  and  has  discovered  from  them  1,129 
new  variable  stars,  909  being  in  the  Small  Magellanic  Cloud,  making 
the  total  number  in  its  vicinity  966.     The  systematic  detertnination 
of  the  positions,  the  selection  of  the  comparison  stars,  measures  of 
their  positions  and  magnitudes,  and  the  determination  of  the  magni- 
tudes of  all  the  variables  on  a  large  number  of  plates  has  been  begun. 
Another  investigation,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  tenth  satellite  of  Saturn,  Themis,  having  a  period  of 
about  twenty-one  days.     It  is  sometimes  brighter  and  sometimes 
fainter  than  Phoebe,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  variable.     Excel- 
lent measures  of  Phoebe  have  been  obtained  with  the  Lick  Reflector, 
but  no  images  of  Themis  are  known  to  have  been  found  elsewhere, 
one  difficulty  being  that  with  a  telescope  powerful  enough  to  photo- 
graph it,  the  image  of  Saturn  is  likely  to  have  a  diameter  as  great 
as  that  of  the  orbit  of  Themis.     The  minor  planet  Ocllo  (475), 
discovered   in    1901,  at   the  Arequipa   Station,  was  an  object  of 
especial  interest,  as  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  was  the  greatest 
known,  thus  rendering  it  in  this  respect  the  connecting  link  between 
the  asteroids  and  the  periodic  comets.     There  was  danger  that  this 
object  would  be  lost,  since  observations  supposed  to  relate  to  it, 
made  in  1903  at  Heidelberg  and  in  1904  at  Arequipa,  proved  to 
relate  to  another  object.     Several  photographs,  however,  were  ob- 
tained in  1905  with  the  Bruce  Telescope  which  will  determine  its 
future  path  with  certainty. 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on,  as  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Roteh.  Data  were 
obtained  during  17  kite-flights  on  the  days  of  each  month  appointed 
for  international  observations  in  the  upper  air,  the  average  of  the 
highest  altitudes  obtained  in  each  flight  being  6,940  feet  above  sea- 
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level,  and  the  maximmn  in  any  flight,  11,180  feet.  The  obBervations 
with  ballons-aondes  despatched  from  St.  Loais,  mentioned  in  the  last 
report,  were  continued  during  the  winter  and  sunmier  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Fergusson,  the  cost  of  the  latter  ascensions  being 
defrayed  by  a  grant  from  the  Hodgkins  Fund  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  All  but  five  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  35  ascensions 
wei*e  returned,  one  of  them  recording  in  January  the  extremely  low 
temperature  of  —  111®  Fahrenheit  at  a  height  of  48,700  feet.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Trappes  Observatory,  near  Paris,  a  joint  ex- 
pedition was  sent  last  sununer  on  a  steam-yacht  to  the  eastern 
Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  atmosphere  above  the 
northeast  trade-wind.  Mr.  Clayton,  who  represented  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory,  executed  six  kite-flights  on  a  steamer  between  Boston 
and  Gibraltar  and  nineteen  other  flights  on  the  yacht,  to  within  nine 
degrees  north  of  the  equator.  The  existence  of  the  return  trade- 
wind,  blowing  from  a  general  southerly  direction  at  a  considerable 
height,  was  demonstrated  by  the  trajectories  of  the  ballons.  During 
the  total  solar  eclipse  of  August  30,  meteorological  observations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Rotch  at  Bui^os,  Spain,  in  connection  with 
observations  obtained  there  in  ballons y  and  near  Corunna,  with  kites. 
To  protect  the  Observatory  against  the  encroachment  of  the  public, 
it  has  been  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  fence. 

Miscellaneous. 

Variable  Stars.  —  So  much  work  on  variable  stars  is  now  in  pro- 
gress here  that  it  seems  best  to  describe  it  in  a  separate  section  in 
this  report.  The  bibliography,  now  being  compiled  by  Miss  Cannon, 
as  stated  in  previous  reports,  was  nearly  ready  for  publication,  when 
a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  to 
undertake  a  similar  work.  This  places  the  Obsei'vatory  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  but  as  the  work  here  contains  much  unpublished 
material,  it  is  believed  that  it  should  be  published  although  in  a 
more  abridged  form  than  would  have  been  adopted  but  for  this 
needless  duplication.  A  Provisional  Catalogue  of  1227  variable 
stars  was  published  by  Miss  Cannon  in  1903,  and  two  annual  sup- 
plements have  been  published  since  then,  with  the  intention  of 
issuing  a  complete  catalogue  early  in  1906.  It  appears  from  this 
that  about  225  variables  were  known  in  1886,  when  our  photographic 
work  began.  Since  then,  about  555  variables  have  been  discovered 
elsewhere,  and  2,197  at  this  Observatory.  Mainly  by  means  of  the 
bright  hydrogen  lines  in  their  spectra,  8  novae  and  197  variables 
have  been  found  by  Mrs.  Fleming;   509   in  globular  clusters  by 
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ProfesBor  Bailey,  and  1,442  by  Miss  Leavitt,  mainly  in  the  Magel- 
lanic Clouds.     In  1889,  sixteen  sequences  were  selected  for  ciroum- 
polar  variables  of  long  period,  and  the  photometric  magnitudes  of 
all  of  the  stars  iu  them  were  determined.     E^h  variable  was  com- 
pared with  a  brighter  and  a  fainter  star  in  its  sequence,  at  least 
once  a  month,  by  Ai^elander's  method.     This  work  was  soon  after 
extended  to  53  other  variables,  and  the  results  for  all,  from  1899  to 
1902,  were  published  in  the  Annals,  Volume  XXXVII.     This  has 
been  greatly  extended  during  the  last  year  by  Mr.  Leon  Campbell, 
so  that  the  working  list  now  includes  809  variables.     He  has  made 
2,171  observations  of  these  objects  with  a  d-inch  telescope  and  223 
with  the  24-inch   Reflector.     Seven  Algol  variables  and  fourteen 
asteroids  have  also  been  observed.     Miss  Cannon  has  made  1,290 
observations  with  the  6-inch  West  £k][uatorial.     The  approximate 
magnitudes  of  these  variables  have  been  communicated  each  month 
to  Popular  Astronomy,  and  published  in  that  journal.     To  aid  this 
work,  1 ,095  observations  have  been  communicated  by  other  observers, 
278  from  Vassar,  211  from  South  Hadley,  200  from  the  University 
of  Virginia,  11  from  Princeton,  265  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Eadie,  and  130 
from  Seiior  Pereira.      For  several  years,  similar  observations  have 
been  made  at  the  Arequipa  Station  of  50  variable  stars  south  of 
declination  — 30^.     554  observations  have  been  made  of  these  stars 
during  the  last  year,  by  Messrs.  Manson  and  Wyeth.     Sequences 
have  been  selected  for  about  two  hundred  of  the  variables  discovered 
here  from  their  spectra.     Measures  of  the  brightness  of  these  stars 
on  all  the  photographs  on  which  they  appear  are  being  made,  mainly 
by  Miss  Leland  and  Miss  Breslin.     It  is  most  important  to  know 
whether  the  magnitudes  of  the  comparison  stars  given  in  Volume 
XXXVII  can  still  be  safely  used.     Corrections  were  accordingly 
computed  for  them  from  the  observations  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  were  found  on  the  average  to  amount  to  only  =i=0.08  magnitudes. 
This  method  of  determining  magnitudes,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
abundantly  accurate.     A  comparison  of  photographs  with  nearly  a 
hundred  manuscript  charts  of  variable  stare,  to  detect  discrepancies, 
has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Fleming  at  the  request  of  Father  Hagen. 
The  variability  of  the  star  has  been  confirmed  independently  by 
comparison  with  other  photographs  in  each  of  these  cases,  and 
also  for  113  other  variables  which  have  been  enlarged  to  a  scale  of 
20"  =  0.1  cm.,  and  furnish  charts  which  are  extremely  convenient 
in  observing  these  objects. 

Needs  of  the   Observatory,  —  The  needs  of  the  Observatory  are 
nearly  the  same  as   those   stated   last  year.     Fireproof  buildings. 
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should  be  provided  for  the  library,  for  the  photographic  laboratory, 
and  for  the  workshop.  They  need  not  be  large  or  expensive,  and 
such  buildings,  like  those  in  the  College  Yard,  should  have  names 
assigned  to  them,  and  would  form  admirable  memorials.  The  study 
of  the  astronomical  photographs  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  sum  of  $5,000  could  well  be  expended  annually  in  this 
work.  About  $3,000  of  it  could  be  used  for  routine  observers  who 
would  receive  twenty-five  or  thiity  cents  an  hour.  $1,000  should 
be  used  for  more  skilled  assistants  to  supervise  and  prepare  the 
material  for  the  printer.  $1,000  should  be  used  for  publication. 
In  this  way,  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  could  be  secm-ed 
which  should  be  promptly  published  in  the  Annals.  Meanwhile, 
the  material  for  several  other  volumes  is  accumulating,  and  should 
be  published  at  once,  or  its  value  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  assistants  of  the  Observatory,  some  of  whom  have  been  here 
for  many  years,  ought  to  bave  a  gradual  increase  in  salary.  It  is 
very  hard  for  men  or  women,  who  begin  when  young  to  put  their 
best  energy  into  a  work,  to  find  after  a  few  years,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  change  their  occupation,  that  as  their  expenses  increase, 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  in  salary.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  a  subject  like  Astronomy,  in  which  the  number  of  similar 
positions  is  limited.  As  the  Observatory  is  wholly  dependent  on  its 
own  funds,  and  receives  no  aid  from  those  of  the  University,  the 
princely  gifts  of  the  alumni,  last  year,  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  not  available 
for  the  officers  of  the  Observatory. 

Doubtless  the  future  endowments  of  the  Observatory  may  be  large, 
but  these  do  not  provide  for  our  present  needs.  It  has  been  shown 
above  that  an  unmediate  expenditure  could  be  made  to  great  advan- 
tage. It  is  unfortunate  that  year  after  year  we  should  be  unable 
to  avail  ourselves  of  opportunities  now  existing. 

Longitude  Campaign,  —  At  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Goveni- 
ment,  a  longitude  campaign  was  successfully  conducted  last  sununer 
between  the  observatories  of  Ottawa  and  Harvard.  The  important 
series  of  longitude  determinations  carried  on  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, and  extending  completely  around  the  world,  has  thus  been 
connected  with  the  extensive  system  in  which  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory has  taken  part.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  this  work,  since 
it  was  the  first  use  at  this  Observatory  of  the  transit  micrometer,  an 
instrument  which  has  revolutionized  longitude  determinations.  All 
the  observations  at  Cambridge  were  made  by  Dr.  Otto  Klotz  of  the 
Canadian  Survey,  as  with  this  instrument  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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exchange  ol^sei-vers.  A  small  transit  building  was  erected  for  this 
work  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Klotz  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

St,  Louis  Exi)osition,  — The  exhibit  of  the  Observatory  has  been 
safely  returned  from  St.  Louis  and  a  grand  prix  was  awarded  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  exhibit  sent  to  Paris  in  1900. 

Librai'y,  —  The  Library  of  the  Obseivatory  has  been  increased  by 
318  volumes  and  2,505  pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1905,  were  11,459  and 
24,474,  respectively.  This  collection,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  is  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  by  fire,  and  is 
scattered  through  the  rooms  of  the  Observatory.  A  suitable  building 
to  contain  it  is  one  of  our  most  urgent  needs. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  During  the  last  year,  39  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  the  largest  number  so  far,  making  198  in  all.  Of 
these  bulletins,  twelve  were  received  from  the  Lick  Observatory, 
eleven  from  Professor  Kreutz,  five  from  the  Lowell  Observatory,  one 
or  two  each  froni  five  other  sources,  and  four  originated  from  this 
Observatory.  The  bulletins  ai'e  sent  gratuitously  to  such  institutions, 
newspapers,  and  individuals  as  desire  them  and  are  likely  to  make 
use  of  them.  In  general,  when  a  cipher  telegram  is  received  at  the 
Observatory,  it  is  translated,  printed  upon  the  bulletin  sheets  by  an 
autographic  process,  and  mailed  within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the 
original  message.  Several  persons  are  prepared  to  take  chai-ge  of 
the  distribution,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  one,  another  is  available. 
The  distribution  of  tlie  announcements  by  telegraph  is  continued  to 
subscribers  who  wish  to  pay  for  the  messages. 

Astronomers  are  requested,  as  heretofore,  to  send  announcements 
of  their  discoveries  to  this  Observatory  for  transmission  to  the 
observatories  of  Europe  and  America.  To  secure  prompt  attention, 
it  is  requested  that  all  cablegrams  be  addressed  "Observatory, 
Boston,"  and  all  telegi*ams  "Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass."  All  cori'espondence  relating  to  telegrams  and 
announcements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

Publications,— Volume  XLVIII,  No.  10;  Volume  LHI,  Nos.  5, 
6,  7,  8,  and  9  ;  Volume  LVI,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  ;  and  Volume  LVIII, 
Part  I,  have  been  printed  and  distributed  this  year.  35  pages  of 
Volume  XXXIX,  Part  II,  Peruvian  Meteorology,  1891   to  1895; 

28  pages  of  Volume  LIII,  No.  10,  Early  Observations  of  Eros  (433) ; 

29  pages  of  Volume  LIV,  Durchmusterung  Zones  observed  with  the 
12-inch  Meridian  Photometer;  42  pages  of  Volume  LVIII,  Part  II, 
Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observations,  1903  and  1904,  have  been 
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put  in  type.  The  first  forty-six  Volumes  of  the  Annals,  and  also 
Volumes  XliVIII  and  LI,  are  therefore  completed  and  distributed, 
with  the  exception  of  Volume  XXXIX.  Although  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  printing  Volumes  XLVII,  XLIX,  and  LII,  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  their  preparation  and  the  completion  of  Volume 
XXXIX  may  be  expected  soon. 

The  number  of  circulars  issued  this  year,  nineteen,  is  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Hitherto  the  average  number  has  been  ten. 
The  numbers,  titles,  and  dates  are  as  follows :  — 

88.  A  New  Algol  Variable.  —15^4906.     October  7,  1904. 

89.  The  November  Meteors  of  1904.     November  26,  1904. 

90.  105  New  Variable  Stars  in  Scorpius.     December  8,  1904. 

91.  Sixteen  New  Variable  Stars  in  Sagittarius.     December  8,  1904. 

92.  Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     December  21,  1904. 

93.  The  24-inch  Reflecting  Telescope.     March  13,  1906. 

94.  Variability  of  Eunomia  (16).     April  8.  1906. 

95.  Brightness  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.     April  11,  1905. 

96.  843  New  Variable  Stars  in  the  Small  Magellanic  Cloud.     April 

12,  1905. 

97.  Bruce  Photographs  of  Planets.     April  20,  1905. 

98.  Stars   having  Peculiar   Spectra.      Spectra  of   known  Variables. 

May  5,  1905. 

99.  A  Probable  New  Star,  RSOphiuchi.     May  15,  1905. 

100.  Variable  Stars  in  the  Clusters  Messier  3  and  Messier  6.     May  9, 

1905. 

101.  Positions  of  Ocllo  (475)  during  1904.     June  27,  1905. 

102.  Positions  of  Phoebe  m  May,  1905.     July  1,  1905. 

103.  Positions  of  Ocllo  (475)  during  1905.     July  15,  1905. 

104.  H  1174.  A  New  Algol  Variable,  035727.     July  28,  1906. 

106.    A.G.  C.  6886.    Star  having  a  Large  Proper  Motion.     September 

21,  1905. 
106.    H1175.    Nova  Aquilae,  No.  2.     183604.     September  23,  1905. 

Besides  the  more  important  publications  which  have  been  described 
above,  numerous  minor  publications  have  been  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  Observatory. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Haayard  College  :  — 

Throughout  the  academic  year,  1904-05,  eleven  courses  in  Zoology 
were  given,  by  Professors  Mark,  Jackson,  Parker,  and  Castle,  and 
Dr.  Rand,  to  students  in  Harvard  University,  and  four  courses  to 
students  of  Radcliffe  College.  The  assistants  in  the  University 
courses  were  Messrs.  M.  W.  Blackman,  L.  J.  Cole,  Manton  Cope- 
land,  N.  C.  Davis,  I.  A.  Field,  A.  D.  Howard,  and  H.  E.  Walter; 
in  those  given  for  Radcliffe  College,  Mr.  A.  S.  Pearse  and  Miss 
Edith  N.  Buckingham.  During  the  summer,  seven  students  carried 
on  work  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Bureau  at  Wood's 
Hole,  and  twelve  persons,  six  connected  with  Harvard  University, 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station  for  research.  The  incomes  of  the  Humboldt  Fund  and  the 
Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Fund  have  been  applied,  as  in  late  years,  for 
the  benefit  of  students  connected  with  the  Zoological  Laboratory. 

In  the  Department  of  Greology  and  Geography,  Professor  Davis, 
as  Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of  Geology,  conducted  two  courses,  one 
of  research  elected  by  two  students,  and  a  second,  open  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  given  to  fifteen  students.  Mr.  Isaiah  Bowman 
was  assistant  in  the  second  course.  The  geological  courses,  other 
than  those  of  Professor  Davis,  were  given  by  Professors  Shaler, 
Jackson,  Ward,  Woodworth,  and  Jaggar,  and  Dr.  Smith,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Gale,  Augustus  Locke,  G.  R.  Mansfield,  H.  E. 
Simpson,  and  S.  A.  Starratt.  These  courses,  nineteen  in  number, 
were  attended  by  460  students  of  Harvard  University;  the  four 
courses  in  Radcliffe  College  were  taken  by  40  students.  In  the 
Summer  School,  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  Smith  of  the  Geological 
Department,  and  Professor  J.  E.  Woodman  of  Dalhousie  College, 
Halifax,  gave  two  courses  to  eighteen  students.  Professor  J.  B. 
Woodworth's  course  in  advanced  field  work  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  Montana  was  taken  by  three  students. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brewster,  Faxon  and 
Woodworth  for  the  care  they  have  taken  of  the  collections  under 
their  charge.  The  accompanying  special  reports  give  the  details  as 
to  the  additions  received  and  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year. 
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Of  the  collections  received,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  valuable 
series  of  Vertebrates  from  Gorgona  Island,  Colombia,  the  Pearl 
Islands,  Bay  of  Panama,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Panama,  presented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer,  and  of  the  collections, 
chiefly  entomological,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Packard.  Mr. 
Packard's  father,  the  late  Professor  A.  S.  Packard,  a  graduate  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  a  student  of,  and  assistant  to, 
the  founder  of  this  Museum,  was  connected  for  many  years  (1867- 
1878)  with  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  of  Salem,  and  later, 
from  1878  until  his  death  in  February,  1905,  with  Brown  University. 
Professor  Packard  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  a  complete  set  of  his 
scientific  publications,  other  than  books,  and  left  the  disposition  of 
his  collections  to  his  son.  Throughout  his  life,  Professor  Packard 
was  an  ardent  accumulator  of  material  and  a  prolific  author.  His 
collections,  with  many  types,  gathered  during  his  residence  in  Salem, 
have  been  the  property  of  the  Museum  since  1885,  and  Mr.  Packard, 
recognizing  the  advantages  to  his  father's  fame  and  to  future  investi- 
gators, has  given  the  Museum  the  collections  amassed  by  his  father 
since  1878.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  Allen,  Barbour,  and 
Bryant  for  the  larger  part  of  the  specimens  collected  during  their 
explorations  of  the  Bahamas ;  to  Mr.  Addison  Gulick  for  a  series  of 
Bermudian  land  shells,  fossil  and  recent,  and  to  Professor  W.  W. 
Coe  for  a  number  of  Nemerteans  from  the  west  and  northwest  coasts 
of  America. 

The  specimens  selected  for  the  Exhibition  room  devoted  to  the 
Palaeozoic  faunae,  have  been  arranged,  and  the  room  has  been 
opened  to  the  public  during  the  past  year.  The  three  cases  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  room  are  filled  with  Vertebrates ;  the  other  wall 
cases  and  those  of  the  central  floor  space,  equal  in  all  to  twenty- 
seven  cases,  are  given  over  to  the  Invertebrates.  The  richness  of 
the  Museum  collections  in  Palaeozoic  fossils  will  make  this  room, 
when  the  material  is  completely  mounted  and  labelled,  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  older  faunae,  and  of  much  general  interest.  The 
casing  of  the  Exhibition  room  for  the  Mesozoic  faunal  collections 
has  been  completed,  and  a  beginning  made  in  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentative species.  The  floor  case  shows  the  cast  of  Iguanodon  ber- 
nissarteiisiSj  from  the  Wealden  of  Belgium,  as  the  central  feature, 
with  casts  and  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  Dinosaurs  and  of  Verte- 
brates, other  than  Fishes,  around  it.  The  Fishes  and  a  few  other 
Vertebrates  occupy  the  wall  cases  on  the  north  side  of  the  room, 
while  the  Invertebrates  will  be  displayed  in  the  cases  on  the  south 
side,  and  in  the  large  table  cases  on  the  east  and  west  sides.     Con- 
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Biderable  wall  space,  outside  of  the  cases,  is  used  for  many  of  .the 
more  bulky  Vertebrates.  To  the  African  faunal  room  there  has 
been  added,  by  purchase  from  Rowland  Ward,  a  fine  male  of  the 
South  African  Ostrich,  StrtUhio  australis^  and  a  magnificent  male 
Hippopotamus  from  the  Mosello  River,  Zambesi;  the  latter,  an 
excellent  example  of  modem  taxidermy,  is  nearly  maximum  size  for 
the  species,  and,  with  the  Giraffe  received  in  1903,  makes  an  effective 
exhibition  of  two  characteristic  African  Mammals.  The  principal 
other  additions  to  the  exhibition  collections  consist  of  the  Reptiles 
mounted  by  the  Museum  preparator,  Mr.  George  Nelson ;  of  these^ 
twenty -eight  have  been  added,  the  more  notable  being  a  group  of 
the  Mexican  Heloderma,  H,  horridum;  one  of  the  Bahama  Iguana, 
Cydura  bcteolopha^  and  a  fine  Boa,  B.  constrictor.  For  the  Boa  and 
the  Iguanas  we  are  indebted  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barbour ; 
the  Helodermas  were  obtained  in  exchange  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  '*  Albatross,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Commander  L.  M.  Garrett,  U.  S.  N.,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  was  occupied  with  deep-sea  work 
in  the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  from  October,  1904,  until  March, 
1905.  Mr.  Agassiz  was  accompanied  by  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid 
of  the  University  of  California,  Mr.  H.  B.  Bigelow,  and  Mr.  Magnus 
Westergren  of  the  Museum.  The  cruise  extended  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Panama,  from  Panama  to  the  Galapagos,  and  thence  to 
Aguja  Point.  From  Aguja  Point,  the  "Albatross"  worked  towards 
the  western  edge  of  the  Chili-Pemvian  Current,  then  east  through 
the  Milne  Ekl wards  Deep  to  Callao.  Leaving  Callao  on  December  3d^ 
Easter  Island  was  reached  on  the  15th.  Considerable  shore  work 
was  done  at  Easter  Island,  and  on  January  8, 1905,  the  "Albatross" 
arrived  at  Wreck  Bay,  Chatham  Island,  Galapagos.  From  Wreck 
Bay,  the  cruise  continued  to  Magna  Reva,  and  from  that  place  to 
Acapulco,  which  was  reached  Febniaiy  24th.  Mr.  Agassiz's  letters^ 
written  during  the  voyage,  have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin,  Vol. 
46,  No.  4.  They  give  a  preliminary  report  of  the  cruise;  a  mor^ 
extended  account,  with  charts  and  illustrations,  will  be  published  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  Memoire.  The  collections  arrived  safely  and 
have  been  distributed  to  thirty-four  specialists.  The  reports  on  the 
scientific  results  will  appear  chiefly  in  the  Bulletins  and  Memoirs  of 
the  Museum. 

The  library  of  the  Museum  consists  of  41,157  volumes  and  85,033 
pamphlets;  the  accessions  for  the  year  are  1,982  volumes  and  1,607 
pamphlets. 
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The  pablications  for  the  year  include  two  volumes  and  one  number 
of  the  Memoirs,  one  volume  and  nine  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
the  Annual  Report.     The  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  (Volumes  30 
and  31)  contain  the  Reports  on  the  collection  of  Panamic  deep-sea 
Echini  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  the  Starfishes  by  Professor  Ludwig, 
made  by  the  ^^ Albatross"  expedition  of  1891.      Together,  these 
volumes  make   one  of  the   most   extensive  publications   that  the 
Museum  has  yet  issued.      Mr.  Springer's  Memoir  on  Cleiocrinus 
describes  and  figures,  in  detail,  one  of  the  earUest  of  known  Crinoids, 
and  one  of  most  intricate  structure.     Of  the  nine  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin,  four  numbers  contain  reports  on  the  scientific  results  of  the 
expeditions  of  the  ^^  Albatross,"  two  on  the  one  of  1891,  and  two  on 
the  recent  cruise  in  the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific ;  one  number  is  a 
report  upon  some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  expedition  to  the 
Maldives ;  one  is  a  contribution  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  and 
one  a  contribution  from  the  Geological  Laboratory;    one  number 
deals  with  Museum  collections,  and  one  volume  and  one  number  are 
based  primarily  on  Museum  collections.    The  Corporation  has  granted 
an  appropriation  of   $350,  to   assist  in  the  publication  of  contri- 
butions from  the  Zoological  and  Geological  Laboratories,  and  Mr. 
Agassiz's  generous   interest   provides   for  the   publication   of  the 
Memoirs  and  Bulletins  which  contain  the  reports  on  the  scientific 
results  of  the  expeditious  connected  with  his  work. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Hubert  Lyman  Clark,  as  assistant 
in  Invertebrate  Zoology,  supplies  a  long-felt  want ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, urgent  need  for  assistants  in  Inveitebrate  Palaeontology,  in 
Entomology,  and  in  Ornithology. 

SAMUEL   HENSHAW. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — Tables  showing  the  enrolment  of  students  in  Zoological 
courses  by  classes  in  the  three  Departments  under  the  charge  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  Radcliffe  College  are  printed 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Dr.  Alexander  Petrunk^vitch,  who  was  approved  as  Docent  in 
Zoology  to  lecture  on  Cytology  in  the  second  half-year,  was  com- 
pelled by  serious  family  sickness  to  leave  Cambridge  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  give  the  course.  Other- 
wi*ie  the  instruction  given  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  precedmg 
year,  except  in  so  far  as  concerned  alternating  courses. 

Diagrams  and  demonstration  material  used  principally  in  Courses 
1  and  2,  which  had  hitherto  been  arranged  in  cases  on  the  fourth 
floor,  were  transferred  to  the  first-floor  lecture-room  and  renumbered 
to  correspond  with  their  places  in  new  cases.  This  resulted  in  sav- 
ing time  both  to  the  instructors  and  the  janitor. 

After  the  announcement  of  courses  in  Zoology  for  1904-05  had 
been  issued  (in  July,  1904)  an  arrangement  was  made  which  allowed 
the  Department  to  retain  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Rand.  The 
serious  curtailment  of  the  work  in  Zoology  which  had  been  impend- 
ing—  necessitating  the  withdrawal  of  Course  13  and  the  reduction 
of  Zoology  3  to  a  half-course,  to  be  given  by  Professor  Parker  — 
was  thus  averted,  and  it  was  possible  to  restore  the  courses  to  the 
same  form  which  they  had  had  in  previous  years. 

The  lectures  in  Zoology  1  were  given  by  Professor  Parker,  who, 
as  usual,  gave  systematic  attention  to  supervising  the  laboratory 
work  and  to  the  training  of  the  assistants  who  aided  him  in  this 
important  part  of  the  course.  The  chief  assistant  in  the  course  in 
Harvard  University  was  Mr.  Leon  J.  Cole,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow; 
the  sub- assistants  were  Messrs.  H.  E.  Walter,  M.  Copeland,  and 
N.  C.  Davis.  In  Radcliffe  College  the  chief  assistant  was  Mr.  A.  S. 
Pearse,  the  sub-assistant,  Miss  PMith  N.  Buckingham.  Owing  to  the 
loss  in  previous  years  of  a  certain  amount  of  microscopic  apparatus, 
it  was  decided  to  institute  an  inspection  of  this  apparatus  at  the 
close  of  each  laboratory  period.  This  resulted  in  entirely  preventing 
such  loss. 

In  Zoology  2,  by  Professor  Castle,  the  lectures  were  increased  to 
forty,  and  a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  was  devoted  to  oral 
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reviews  of  topics  discussed  in  pre\ious  lectures.  More  time  than 
heretofore  was  also  given  by  the  instructor  to  personal  supervision 
of  the  laboratory  exercises,  thus  enabling  him  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  individual  students.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Howard,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow,  was  chief  assistant  in  the  course, 
and  Mr.  M.  W.  Blackman  was  sub-assistant. 

Zoology  3,  possibly  owing  to  the  announced  change  in  its  nature 
and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  it  to  its  former  scope,  was  not  so 
largely  elected  as  in  the  preceding  year.  One  graduate  took  the 
work  for  the  first  half-year  without  being  enrolled;  on  the  other 
hand,  three  of  those  enrolled  were  dropped  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  plan  of  devoting  occasionally  a  lecture  hour  to  a  con- 
ference on  previous  work,  instead  of  a  formal  lecture,  resulted  in 
giving  to  some  of  the  i)oorer  students  an  increased  interest  in  the 
work,  and  is  thought  by  the  instructor.  Dr.  Rand,  to  be  worthy  of 
further  trial.  A  new  edition  of  the  Outline  of  the  Laboratory  Work 
in  this  course  was  prepared  by  X)r.  Rand  and  published  by  the 
Harvard  Cooperative  Society.  This  outline  on  the  "Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,"  originally  prepared  by  Professor  Parker, 
has  been  revised  and  considerably  amplified  by  Dr.  Rand  in  the 
new  edition.     The  assistant  in  this  course  was  Mr.  I.  A.  Field. 

Zoology  4  and  5  were  given  substantially  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
Dr.  Rand  having  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  and  giving  in 
Course  4  a  few  of  the  lectures  on  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  the 
Hirudinea. 

Zoology  8  and  9  were  given  by  Professor  Jackson.  Several 
specimens  useful  for  students  in  Palseozoology  were  j)urchased  from 
Ward's  Natural  Science  Kstablishment,  and  others  were  received 
from  students  in  the  Department. 

Six  of  the  eleven  students  enrolled  in  Zoology  10,  under  Professor 
Castle,  were  allowed  to  take  the  lectures  without  laboratory  work, 
and  to  count  this  as  a  half -course.  The  remaining  five  were  occupied 
with  the  investigation  of  special  problems,  mainly  questions  of 
inheritance,  and  the  results  of  their  studies  will  be  presented  later 
for  publication.  Two  of  the  five  met  the  laboratory  requirements 
of  this  course  by  giving  additional  time  to  the  work  selected  for 
investigation  in  Zoology  20.  Contribution  164  was  ])a8ed  on  work 
done  in  part  in  connection  with  this  course  in  a  previous  year. 

In  Zoology  13,  by  Professor  Parker,  both  lectures  and  laboratory 
exercises  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  1903-04 ;  but  in  Zo4>logy 
16  the  lectures  were  thoroughly  revised.  The  laboratory  work  in 
Course  16  consisted,  as  heretofore,  of  separate  research  topics.     In 
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four  cases  these  were  identical  with  the  topics  of  the  same  students 
in  Zoology  20.  In  some  of  the  other  seven  cases  the  results  reached 
are  to  be  presented  for  publication.  Contributions  from  the*Zoolog- 
ical  Laboratory  numbered  161  and  162  represent  work  done  in  this 
course  or  its  companion  course  (Zoology  15),  and  163  is  based 
on  experiments  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Parker 
at  the  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Bureau  at  Wood's  Hole. 

Fifteen  students  pursued  research  problems  in  Zoology  20,  three 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Castle,  f oiu*  under  Professor  Parker, 
seven  under  Professor  Mark,  and  one  under  Professors  Parker  and 
Mark  jointly.  As  already  stated,  in  the  case  of  six  of  the  students 
working  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Parker  and  Castle,  the 
laboratory  requirements  of  the  more  formal  courses  were  met  by 
devoting  the  laboratory  time  to  the  research  work  of  Zoology  20. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Blackman  completed  two  papers,  one  of  which  he  pre- 
sented as  a  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  other  being  on  ^^The 
Spermatogenesis  of  the  Myriapods.  IV.  On  the  Karyosphere  and 
Nucleolus  in  the  Spermatocytes  of  Scolopendra  subspinipes." 

The  work  of  several  students  is  nearly  ready  for  publication  and 
that  of  others  is  well  advanced. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  in  June,  1905, 
on  Mr.  Maulsby  Willett  Blackman,  whose  thesis  was  entitled  ^^The 
Spermatogenesis  of  the  Myriapods.  III.  The  Spermatogenesis  of 
Scolopendra  heros." 

Besides  giving  critical  supervision  to  all  the  papers  appearing  as 
Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  and  from  the  Bermuda 
Biological  Station  for  Research,  Professor  Mark  has  published  an 
address  prepared  for  Section  F  (Zoology)  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  title  of  which  appears  in 
the  list  of  Contributions  from  the  Bermuda  Station. 

Professor  Jackson  has  published  the  following  articles:  (1) 
Charles  Emerson  lieecher.  Ame7\  Nat.^  Vol.  38,  pp.  407-426. 
Portrait.  June  [Aug.]  1904.  (2)  The  Protection  of  Native  Plants. 
Trans.  Mass.  Hortic.  Soc.for  1904^  pp.  111-119.  (3)  Notes  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Peonies.  Ibid.^  pp.  141-157,  figs.  1-4.  (4)  John 
Richardson  :  his  House  and  Garden.  Ibid.y  pp.  159-202,  pis.  1-14, 
figs.  5-10.  (5)  Professor  Packard's  "  Lamarck :  his  Life  and  Work." 
Psyche,  Vol.  12,  pp.  36-38,  April,  1905. 

Professor  Parker  has  published  the  following  papers :  **  Maldive 
Cephalochordates,"  Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  46,  No.  2,  pp. 
39-52,  2  pis.;  ^^The  Function  of  the  Lateral- Line  Organs  in 
Fishes,"  Bull.  U.  S.  Bureau  Fisheries,  Vol.  24,  pp.  183-207;  No. 
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157  of  the  Contributions  from  this  Laboratory;  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt,  No.  155  of  the  same  Contributions y  and  in 
collaboration  with  Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde,  ^^The  Reactions  of  Ants 
to  Material  Vibrations,"  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia^  1904, 
pp.  642-650. 

Professor  Castle  has  continued  his  studies  on  inheritance  in 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits.  He  has  published,  in  addition  to  No.  158 
of  the  Contributions  from  this  Laboratory,  an  address,  given  before 
the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
on  **  The  Mutation  Theory  of  Organic  Evolution,  from  the  Stand- 
point of  Animal  Breeding,"  Science^  Vol.  21,  pp.  521-525,  April  7, 
1905. 

Dr.  Rand  has  published  three  papers  in  the  Contributions  from 
this  Laboratory,  Nos.  156,  165,  and  166,  the  second  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  J.  L.  Ulrich.  He  also  supervised  the  work  the  resulta  of 
which  are  embodied  in  Contribution  No.  167. 

Dr.  Petrunk^vitch  has  published,  as  No.  160  of  the  Contributions 
from  this  Laboratory,  a  paper  on  ^^  Natural  and  Artificial  Partheno- 
genesis" presented  before  Section  F  (Zoology)  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  Department  that  Dr. 
Petrunk^vitch  is  compelled  to  remove  from  Cambridge  and  give  up 
his  connection  with  the  Laboratory. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  reassigned  for  1904-05 
to  Mr.  John  H.  McClellan. 

Of  the  five  persons  carrying  on  work  at  Wood's  Hole  during  the 
smnmer  of  1904,  two  received  aid  from  the  Humboldt  Fund  to  the 
amount  of  $22.85,  and  of  the  six  working  at  the  Bermuda  Station 
one  received  from  the  same  source  $70. 

During  the  summer  of  1905  seven  students  carried  on  work  at  the 
United  States  Fisheries  Bureau  in  Wood's  Hole,  three  of  them  being 
employed  as  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

Five  students  received  aid  in  the  summer  of  1 905  from  the  Hum- 
boldt Fund,  amounting  to  $182.85,  four  while  working  at  Wood's 
Hole,  and  one  at  Cambridge. 

Professors  Castle  and  Mark  have  received  renewals  of  grants 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  to  aid 
in  the  study  of  questions  in  heredity. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Club  were  held  on  the  afternoons 
of  Mondays  throughout  the  year,  and  the  topics  under  discussion 
were  announced  in  the  Calendar,  There  were  twenty-five  meet- 
ings, and  fifty-five  papers  were  presented ;  thirty-two  of  them  were 
summaries  of  original  work. 
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Three  numbers  of  the  Contributions  from  the  Bermuda  Biological 
Station  for  Research  have  been  published  since  those  recorded  in 
the  report  for  1904-05  : 

No.  4.     CoE,  W.  R.  —  The  Anatomy  and  Development  of  the  Terrestrial 

Nemertean  (Geonemertes  agricola)  of  Bermuda.     Proc.  Best.  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  31,  No.  10,  pp.  531-570.     Pis.  23-25.     November, 

1904. 
No.  5.     BiGELOW,  H.  B.  —  The  Shoal- Water  Deposits  of  the  Bermuda 

Banks.     Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  Vol.  40,  No.  15,  pp.  557- 

592.     4  maps.     February,  1905. 
No.  6.     Mark,  £.  L.  — The  Bermuda  Islands  and  the  Bermuda  Biological 

Station  for  Research.     Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  Fifty-fourth 

Meeting.     Separates,  32  pp.,  16  pis.,  issued  February,  1905. 

Professor  Parker  was  appointed  Acting  Director  of  the  Bermuda 
Biological  Station  for  Research  for  the  summer  of  1905.  Besides 
Mr.  John  F.  Cole,  who  carried  on  for  the  Station  magnetic  observa- 
tions  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  there  were  twelve 
biologists  enrolled.  Of  these,  seven  were  University  instructors, 
three  in  Harvard  and  one  each  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Washington  (State)  University,  and 
Syracuse  University. 

The  conditions  which  necessitated  retrenchment  during  the  year 
1903-04  still  continue,  and  weigh  heavily  on  the  Department. 

It  is  proposed  to  amplify  somewhat  in  the  future  the  instruction 
in  some  of  the  courses  by  pi*esenting  in  alternate  years  different 
portions  of  the  fields  now  more  or  less  completely  covered  each 
year.  For  the  coming  year  Professor  Mark's  lectures  on  Embry- 
ology of  Vertebrates  will  be  devoted  to  Organogeny  (Zoology  6), 
leaving  the  Early  Stages  of  Development  (Zoology  5)  for  1906-07. 
In  like  manner  Professor  Parker's  lectures  on  Comparative  Histology 
will  deal  with  Epithelial  and  Nervous  Tissues  in  1905-06,  and  with 
Muscular  and  Sustentative  Tissues  the  following  year.  Professor 
Castle  proposes  to  divide  each  of  his  alternating  courses  (Zoology 
10  and  11)  into  half-courses  (10a,  106,  11a,  116),  which  may  be 
taken  separately,  and  to  change  somewhat  the  ground  covered. 
Course  11a,  to  l)e  given  in  the  first  half  of  the  coming  year,  will  be 
devoted  to  Variation,  Heredity,  and  the  Principles  of  Animal  Breed- 
ing. Course  116,  in  the  second  half-year,  will  deal  with  the  Natural 
Histoiy  of  Domesticated  Animals.  The  half-courses  alternating 
with  these  are  to  be :  (10a)  Influences  of  the  En\ironment  on 
Animal  Form,  and  (106)  The  Nature  and  Causes  of  Sex. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ZO0lX)GICAL  LABORATORY 
FROM  JULY  1,  1904,  TO  JUNE  30,  1906. 

162.  Allen,  G.  M.  —  The  Heredity  of  Coat  Color  in  Mice.  Proc.  Amer. 
Acad,  Arts  and  Set.,  Vol.  40,  No.  2,  pp.  59-163.     July,  1904. 

163.  Sakgent,  p.  £. — The  Optic  Reflex  Apparatus  of  Vertebrates  for 
Short-circuit  Transmission  of  Motor  Reflexes  through  Reissner's 
Fibre;  its  Morphology,  Ontogeny,  Phylogeny,  and  Function. — 
Part  I.  The  Fish-like  Vertebrates.  Bull,  Mus.  Comp.  ZooLy  Vol. 
46,  No.  3,  pp.  127-258.     11  pis.     July,  1904. 

154.     Mast,  S.  O.  —  A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Aerating  Liquid  Solutions. 

Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  38,  No.  453,  pp.  655-660.     September  [October], 

1904. 
156.     Pabker,  G.  H.,  and  Starratt,  S.  A.  —  The  Effect  of  Heat  on  the 

Color  Changes  in  the  Skin  of  Anolis  carolinensis  Cuv.     Proc.  Amer. 

Acad.  Arts  and  8ci.,  Vol.  40,  No.  10,  pp.  455-466.    November,  1904. 
156.     Rand,  H.  W.  —  The  Behavior  of  the  Epidermis  of  the  Earthworm 

in  Regeneration.     Arch.  f.  Entwickelungsmechanik,  Bd.  19,  No.  1, 

pp.  16-57.     Taf.  1-3.     February,  1905. 

167.  Small  WOOD,  W.  M.  —  The  Maturation,  Fertilization,  and  Early 
Cleavage  of  Ilaminea  solitaria  (Say).  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool., 
Vol.  45,  No.  4,  pp.  269-318.     13  pis.     December,  1904. 

168.  Castle,  W.  E.  —  Heredity  of  Coat  Characters  in  Guinea-Pigs  and 
Rabbits.  Publ.  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  No.  23.  78  pp.  6  pis. 
February,  1905. 

159.  Parker,  G.  H. — The  Reversal  of  Ciliary  Movement  in  Meta- 
zbans.  Am^r.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  13,  No.  1,  pp.  1-16.  February, 
1905. 

160.  Petrunkevitch,  A.  —  Natural  and  Artificial  Parthenogenesis. 
Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  39,  No.  458,  pp.  65-76.     February  [March],  1905. 

161.  Smith,  G.  —  The  Effect  of  Pigment-Migration  on  the  Phototropism 
of  Gammarus  annulatus  S.  I.  Smith.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
13,  No.  3,  pp.  205-216.     April,  1905. 

162.  Carpenter,  F.  W. — The  Reactions  of  the  Pomace  Fly  (Drosophila 
ampelophila  Loew)  to  Light,  Gravity,  and  Mechanical  Stimulation. 
Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  39,  No.  459,  pp.  157-171.     April,  1905. 

163.  Peters,  A.  \V. — Phosphorescence  in  Ctenophores.  Jour,  of  Exp. 
ZooL,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  pp.  103-116.     April,  1905. 

164.  Hahn,  C.  W. — Dimorphism  and  Regeneration  in  Metridium. 
J(mr.  of  Exp.  Zool.,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  pp.  225-235.     May,  1905. 

165.  Rand,  H.  W.,  and  Ulrich,  J.  L.  —  Posterior  Connections  of  the 
Lateral  Vein  of  the  Skate.  Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  39,  No.  462,  pp.  349- 
364.     June,  1905. 

166.  Rand,  H.  W.  —  The  Skate  as  a  Subject  for  Classes  in  Comparative 
Anatomy;  Injection  Methods.  Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  39,  No.  462,  pp. 
365-379.     June,  1905. 

167.  ROMEISER,  T.  H.  —  A  case  of  Abnormal  Venous  System  in  Necturus 
maculatus.    Amer.  Nat.,  Vol.  39,  No.  462,  pp.  391-396.    June,  1905. 

E.   L.  MARK,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geog- 
raphy has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
1904-05. 

There  have  been  no  changes  during  the  year  in  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tors. Dr.  P.  S.  Smith,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  instructor  in 
charge  of  Geology  A,  acted  as  assistant  in  Courses  4  and  5.  The 
other  assistants  in  the  Department  were  Mr.  H.  E.  Simpson,  in 
Courses  A  and  B;  Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt,  in  Courses  11  and  14;  Mr. 
G.  A.  Mansfield,  in  22 ;  Messrs.  A.  H.  Gale,  Augustus  Locke,  and 
F.  H.  Sawyer,  student- assistants  in  5 ;  and  Mr.  I.  Bowman,  in 
Course  6.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Simpson  left  Cambridge 
to  engage  in  teaching  geology  at  Colby  College,  Maine,  and  Mr. 
Bowman  entered  upon  similar  duties  at  Yale  University. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Department  an*anged  with  the  Summer 
School  Committee  for  the  giving  of  an  elementary  course  in  Dynamical 
Geology  at  the  University  in  the  summer  of  1905,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Shaler  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Woodman,  now  of  Dal- 
housie  University.  An  elementary  course  in  Physical  Geography 
was  also  given  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith.  A  half -course  of  advanced 
field  work  in  geology  was  conducted  by  Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth 
during  July  and  a  part  of  August  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
Montana,  the  expense  being  met  in  part  by  the  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment, in  part  by  fees  from  students,  and  also  by  a  grant  from  the 
Corporation.  This  course  was  included  in  the  "Joint  Announce- 
ment," the  plan  of  which  was  explained  in  the  report  of  Professor 
Ward  uix)n  the  Department  for  1903-04.  Two  scholarships  of 
$100  each  were  available  for  persons  of  suitable  preparation  who 
by  joining  this  couree  became  members  of  the  University.  Four 
students  from  Harvard  University  attended  the  course. 

The  Department  gratefully  acknowledges  the  gift  of  $100  from 
Sir  John  Murray  for  a  collection  of  deep-sea  deposits.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Department  upon  the  Geological 
Museum  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  balance  of  the 
construction  fund  for  cases  in  the  large  exhibition  room.     Dr.  G.  J. 
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Pfeiffer  has  deposited  in  the  Geological  Lecture  Room,  subject  to 
recall  at  his  pleasure,  a  large  globe  which  has  proved  a  useful 
addition  to  the  teaching  equipment. 

During  the  winter  Sir  John  Murray  addressed  the  Geological 
Conference  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Deep  Sea  and  its  Deposits." 
Prof essor  Albrecht  Penck,  of  Vienna,  spoke  on  "  Climatic  Variations 
of  the  Ice  Age,"  "Glacial  Sculpture  of  the  Alps,"  and  '* Man  and  the 
Ice  Age."  Mr.  W.  D.  Johnson,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
also  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Erosion  of  Cirques  by  Glaciers." 

Professor  Shaler  continued  his  lectures  on  General  Geology  in 
Course  4,  which  by  reason  of  its  restriction  to  students  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  reduced  in  numbers  and  was  held  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Geological  Lecture  Room.  He  also  lectured  on 
Palaeontology  in  Courses  14  and  15,  being  assisted  by  Mr.  Starratt 
in  laboratory  work.  Professor  Shaler  was  engaged  during  the  year 
in  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  volcanic  ash  deposits  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mainly  in  Montana. 

Professor  Davis  reports  that  he  gave  bis  usual  courses  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  past  year.  That  on  the  Physiography  of  the  United 
States,  open  to  graduates  and  under-graduates,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  was  greatly  improved  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Isaiah  Bowman, 
assistant,  by  the  development  of  a  systematic  series  of  laboratory 
exercises,  based  chiefly  on  the  topographical  maps  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  advanced  course,  primarily  for  grad- 
uates, and  extending  through  the  year,  has  been  conducted  as  hereto- 
fore, each  student  selecting  a  special  problem  and  reporting  upon  his 
work  at  regular  meetings  of  the  class. 

During  the  autumn  a  share  of  Professor  Davis's  time  was  given  to 
the  publication  of  a  report  on  the  journey  to  Turkestan  that  was 
undertaken  two  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Raphael 
Pumpelly  as  leader  of  a  Carnegie  Institution  Expedition. 

A  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers,  in  preparation  for  which  there  was  much 
correspondence,  was  attended  by  Professor  Davis  in  Philadelphia 
dnring  Christmas  week.  This  association  appears  to  be  the  only 
geographical  society  in  the  world  in  which  membership  is  limited 
to  persons  of  some  degree  of  expert  knowledge  and  performance. 
During  the  period  of  the  mid-year  examinations  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  physiogra[)hy  was  given  by  Professor  Davis  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore .  An  intercollegiate  excursion  was 
also  organized  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  glacio-marginal 
channels  in  the  uplands  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  during  the  April  recess. 
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Professor  Davis  gave  special  attention  during  the  year  to  three 
problems  conceining  which  essays  have  been  or  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished :  the  bearing  of  physiography  on  Suess's  theories,  in  which 
certain  observations  made  in  the  Tian  Shan  Moantains  in  1903  were 
discussed ;  the  problem  of  fault-block  mountains,  based  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  earlier  years  and  referring  particularly  to 
the  results  of  an  excursion  to  certain  ranges  in  the  deserts  of  Utah 
in  1904 ;  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  geographical  cycle  in  an 
arid  climate,  with  special  regard  to  the  work  of  Rissarge  on  the 
Kalahari  Desert. 

A  week  was  given  in  July  to  the  guidance  of  a  party  of  students 
forming  an  intercollegiate  summer  geological  course  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
On  July  15th,  Professor  Davis  sailed  from  New  York  to  join  the 
oflScial  party  of  the  British  Association  on  its  excursion  to  South 
Africa,  as  a  result  of  which  his  return  to  Cambridge  was  delayed 
somewhat  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year. 

Professor  H.  L.  Smyth  gave  the  usual  courses  in  economic  geology 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Department.  The  work  of  these  courses 
is  conducted  in  the  Mining  Building.  In  Course  10,  the  class  was 
required  to  spend  the  major  part  of  the  April  recess  in  field  work, 
under  the  guidance  of  advanced  students,  at  Pondville,  Mass. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  reports  that  instruction  was  gi\'en  as 
usual  in  Courses  11  and  15.  Course  20d  was  also  given  by  him. 
Mr.  Starratt  assisted  in  Course  11.  The  teaching  collections  in 
Palaeontology  are  in  good  condition.  They  have  been  used  to  some 
extent  by  students  in  Course  14.  Some  material  has  been  purchased 
from  Ward's  Natural  Science  P^stablishment,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  photographic  diagrams  have  been  added.  These  diagrams 
afford  faithful  reproductions  of  original  published  figures  at  a  very 
small  cost. 

Professor  Ward  reports  that,  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Improving  Methods  of  Instruction,  the 
hour  of  the  Course  in  Meteorology  (Geology  B)  was  changed  from 
11  A.M.  to  3.30  P.M.,  the  result  being  a  reduction  of  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  number  of  students.  The  advantages  of  the  afternoon 
hour  are  so  great,  however,  that  the  lectures  are  given  at  the  same 
time  during  the  year  1905-06.  In  Geology  2  (Climatology  of  the 
United  States),  many  new  laboratory  exercises  were  given,  in  order 
that  the  time  spent  by  the  students  might  be  more  nearly  that  which 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  desires  to  have  requii'ed  in  all  courses. 
The  result  of  these  changes  was  a  distinct  gain  in  the  understanding 
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of  the  subject-matter  of  the  course.  Two  theses  in  Greology  19 
(General  Climatology)  have  been  accepted  for  publication. 

A  most  important  step  toward  the  improvement  of  the  instruction 
in  Meteorology  and  Climatology  has  been  taken  in  providing  a  proper 
place  for  a  meteorological  observatory.  The  anonymous  gift  of 
$200,  acknowledged  last  year,  has  made  it  possible  to  erect  on  the 
roof  of  the  Greological  Section  of  the  University  Museum  a  substan- 
tial platform,  where  all  needed  instruments  may  be  set  up,  and 
instruction  in  practical  instrumental  work  given.  This  platform  was 
built  in  June,  1905,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity Museum.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  stairway  and  in 
the  door  leading  to  the  roof,  in  order  that  access  may  be  safe  and 
easy.  A  portion  of  the  attic  directly  beneath  the  platform  will  later 
be  adapted  as  an  instmmental  work  room.  Several  instruments  will 
be  in  working  order  in  January,  1906.  As  opportunity  offers,  addi- 
tional instruments  will  be  purchased.  The  advantages  of  having  this 
small  working  meteorological  observatory  for  the  use  of  students  in 
Meteorology  and  Climatology  will  be  very  great,  and  the  instruction 
in  these  subjects  will  be  materially  strengthened. 

On  May  20,  1905,  the  Eastern  Association  of  Physics  Teachers 
held  a  meeting  in  the  Greographical  Laboratory.  Professors  Davis 
and  Ward  gave  addresses,  and  a  number  of  lantern  slides  and 
laboratory  and  lecture  materials  used  in  the  courses  in  Meteorology 
were  exhibited. 

Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth  gave,  as  in  former  years,  the  Courses 
5  and  8  in  dynamical  and  structural  geology,  and  also  a  new  half- 
course  in  the  physical  geology  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  instead 
of  the  customary  course  in  glacial  geology.  For  a  number  of  reasons 
it  seemed  desirable  to  rearrange  the  first  and  second  years'  work  in 
general  geology,  and  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  large  laboratory 
devoted  to  geology  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Museum.  For  a  great 
many  years  large  numbers  of  students  who  do  not  take  the  upper 
courses  dealing  with  historical  palaeontology  have  taken  Courses  4, 
5,  and  8,  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  mainly  dynamic  geology, 
though  in  the  latter  course  about  one-half  the  lectures  have  in  recent 
years  been  devoted  to  the  physical  features  of  the  great  geological 
systems,  and  laboratory  work  has  been  introduced  to  supplement  the 
lectures  and  field  work.  It  has  therefore  been  arranged  for  the  year 
1905-06  to  combine  the  laboratory  and  field  work  of  the  course 
known  as  Geology  5  with  Professor  Shaler's  lectures  in  Geology  4, 
to  be  offered  as  a  half-course  in  the  first  half-year,  and  to  offer  the 
part  of  Geology  8  dealing  with  historical  geology  as  a  half-course  in 
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the  second  half-year,  thus  enabling  a  student  to  obtain  in  his  first 
year  a  general  outline,  with  suitable  laboratory  and  field  experience, 
of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
in  gathering  the  materials  for  this  half-course  in  historical  geology. 
A  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  added,  through  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Wolff,  from  the  Fraser  Collection,  and  through  the 
transfer  of  fossils  from  the  palaeontological  laboratory  by  Professor 
R.  T.  Jackson. 

In  connection  with  the  field  work  of  his  courses  Professor  Wood- 
worth  obtained  additional  examples  of  the  carboniferous  amphibian 
foot-prints  at  Plainville,  Mass.,  and  with  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Starratt 
made  a  collection  of  rocks  and  fossils  from  Martha's  Vineyard  for 
the  Museum  in  the  April  recess. 

Professor  Woodworth  devoted  his  available  time  for  research, 
particularly  during  the  summer,  to  the  New  York  geological  survey. 
Instruction  was  given  to  Radcliffe  students  in  two  half-courses  and 
one  full  course,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  field. 

The  geological  laboratory  received  from  Mr.  Philip  T.  Coolidge, 
of  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  valuable  gift  of  a  series  of  rocks  and 
fossils  collected  by  him  in  eastern  New  York  in  1903.  The  follow- 
ing gifts  are  also  gratefully  acknowledged :  from  Dr.  James  M.  Bell, 
specimens  of  the  glacial  clays  and  interglacial  lignites  of  northern 
and  northwestern  Ontario ;  from  Professor  Penck,  sand-blasted  frag- 
ments of  limestone  from  the  mouth  of  the  Virgen  river,  Arizona ; 
from  Mr.  W.  F.  Harrison,  fi*agments  of  fossils  from  the  Middle 
Cambrian  beds  of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  from  Mr.  Albert  P.  Morse,  a 
collection  of  sand-blasted  wood  from  the  dunes  of  Ipswich,  Mass. 
This  last  collection  has  been  reserved  for  the  Geological  Museum. 
Professor  Woodworth  was  also  enabled  to  add  a  collection  of  rocks 
and  fossils,  made  in  the  work  of  the  summer  school  conducted  in  the 
summer  of  1905,  including  representatives  from  the  Crazy  Mts., 
the  Gallatin  and  Madison  Valleys,  and  the  region  of  Old  Baldy  Mt., 
in  Montana. 

At  the  close  of  the  sunmier  school  Professor  Woodworth  extended 
his  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast,  returning  by  way  of  Nevada  and 
Wyoming  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  certain  areas  not  previously 
visited. 

Professor  Jaggar  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  September  1, 
1904,  for  a  pait  of  his  time,  to  give  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  take  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  of  that  Institution.  He  continued  to  teach  two  advanced 
courses  in  field  geology  in  Harvard  University,  Courses  22  in  this 
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Department  and  28  in  the  Mining  Department,  both  of  which  make 
use  of  the  advanced  laboratory  in  the  geological  section  of  the 
Museum.  Certain  members  of  the  class  in  Course  22  made  dis- 
coveries which  will  lead  to  publication.  Mr.  G.  R.  Mansfield  was 
associated  with  Professor  Jaggar  in  conducting  the  work,  and  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  the  ^^  Quaternary  Gravels  of  the  Northern  Black 
Hills."  Mr.  F.  E.  Matthes  made  an  extended  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  distribution  of  eskers  south  of  Weymouth.  Mr.  I.  Bowman 
codperated  in  this  work,  and  also  found  glauconitic  clays  and  more 
of  the  lignite  first  reported  by  Upham  in  the  cliffs  of  Scituate,  Mass., 
which  may  prove  to  be  of  pre-Pleistocene  origin.  Mr.  H.  £.  Simp- 
son, in  collaboration  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Low,  finished  a  topographic 
model  of  Crook  Mountain,  a  laccolithic  dome  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Professor  Jaggar  continued  his  experimental  studies  of  erosion, 
for  which  purpose  a  pneumatic  spraying  apparatus  was  installed  in 
the  basement  of  the  Museum.  He  made  a  new  model  of  the  sclero- 
meter,  an  instrument  for  testing  the  hardness  of  minerals,  and 
also  constructed .  a  telemeter-alidade  for  reconnaissance  mapping. 
Experiments  with  these  instruments  are  in  progress. 

Mr.  Fran9ois  £.  Matthes,  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  gave  a 
course  (G^logy  13)  in  topographic  work  for  the  instruction  of 
students  in  geological  surveying. 

The  sub-committees  of  the  Department  present  the  accompanying 
brief  reports. 

The  conmiittee  on  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Photographs  (Pro- 
fessors Ward  and  Woodworth,  and  Dr.  P.  S.  Smith)  reports  as 
follows :  — 

State  of  the  Gardner  Collection,  June  27,  1905. 

Items.  Photographs.      Slides.          Negatiyes. 

AcceMionf  since  last  report 87  108              127 

Unidentified  views 258  SO 

Duplicates 144  51 

Broken ••  1 

iMBt  accession  No.,  Jane  14th 5654  4808 

Number  now  in  Collection 5582  4623            1236 

The  accessions  for  the  year  include  slides  and  photographs  from 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  gifts  to 
the  University  from  Messrs.  Du  Bois,  F.  E.  Matthes,  Robert  W. 
Sayles,  W.  M.  Davis,  and  J.  B.  Woodworth ;  also  twenty-six  views 
from  Professor  Shaler  which  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  Gardner 
collection.     During  the  year  Mr.  Turpin  of  Boston  spent  consider- 


. . 
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. . 
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able  time  in  repairing  and  rebuilding  the  slides.  He  was  also 
employed  in  making  a  number  of  negatives  from  original  materials. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  Greological  Museum  (Professors  R.  T. 
Jackson,  Jaggar,  Wolff,  and  Woodworth)  i*eport  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  the  Corporation  granted  to  the  Greological  Department 
$1160.12,  the  balance  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Greological 
Museum,  to  be  expejQded  for  cases  in  the  exhibition  rooms.  With 
this  money  and  by  making  use  in  part  of  old  cases  given  last  year 
by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  six  cases  have  now  been 
built  in  the  southwest  exhibition  room.  They  are^  namely,  one  long 
wall  case  on  the  east  wall;  three  cases  between  windows  on  the 
west  wall,  and  two  large  centre  cases  with  table  and  upright  central 
portion  and  space  beneath  for  storage  in  trays.  These  cases  when 
filled  with  exhibition  material  will  make  an  excellent  nucleus  for  the 
Greological  Museum. 

A  sub-committee  appointed  to  make  nominations  for  the  Josiah 
Dwight  Whitney  Scholarship  (Professors  Davis,  Jaggar,  and  Wood- 
worth)  recommended  that  two  scholarships  of  $100  each  be  awarded 
by  the  Corporation  to  Messrs.  S.  A.  Starratt  and  W.  F.  Low,  stu- 
dents in  the  course  given  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Montana  in  the 
summer  of  1905  by  Professor  Woodworth,  and  the  Corporation  made 
this  award. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  which  have  appeared  since 
the  last  report :  — 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  Features  of  the  Earth  and  Moon.  By  N.  S. 
Shaler.  Smithsonian  Contributions  to'  Knowledge,  XXXIV,  No.  1438, 
1903,  pp.  1-130,  pis.  1-36. 

2.  The  Relations  of  the  Earth  Sciences  in  view  of  their  progress  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Jour7i,  Oeol.,  Xn,  1904,  pp. 
669-687. 

3.  Glacial  Erosion  in  the  Sawatch  Range,  Colorado.  By  W.  M.  Davis. 
Appalachian  X.  1904,  pp.  392-404. 

4.  A  Journey  across  Turkestan.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.     Publication  No.  26,  1906,  pp.  21-119. 

6.  The  Opportunity  for  the  Association  of  American  Greographers. 
By  W.  M.  Davis.     Bull.  Amer.  Oeog.  Soc,  1905,  pp.  84-86. 

6.  The  Bearing  of  Physiography  on  Suess's  Theories.  By  W.  M.  Davis. 
Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  XIX,  1905,  pp.  265-273. 

7.  Tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Nat.  Geog.  Mag., 
XVI,  1905.  pp.  71-76. 

8.  Leveling  without  Baseleveling.  By  W.  M.  Davis.  Science,  XXI, 
pp.  825-828. 

9.  Charles  Emerson  Beeclier.  By  R.  T.  Jackson.  Amer.  Nat., 
XXXVIII,  No.  450,  1904,  pp.  407-426. 
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10.  The  Protection  of  Native  Plants.  By  R.  T.  Jackson.  Traivs, 
Mass.  Hort,  Soc.for  the  year  1904,  Part  I,  1904,  pp.  111-119. 

11.  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Peonies.  By  R.  T.  Jackson.  /Wd., 
pp.  141-167,  figs.  1-4. 

12.  John  Richardson :  his  House  and  Grarden.  By  R.  T.  Jackson. 
Ibid.,  pp.  169-202,  pis.  1-14,  figs.  6-10. 

13.  Professor  Packard's  *< Lamarck:  his  Life  and  Work.''  By  R.  T. 
Jackson.    Psyche,  XH,  1906,  pp.  36-38. 

14.  Notes  and  Reviews.  By  R.  DeC.  Ward,  in  Science,  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Journal  of  Geography. 

16.  Administrative  Report  of  Work  done  in  New  York.  By  J.  B. 
WooDWORTH.  Embodied  in  the  22d  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist, 
Dr.  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  for  1902.  56th  Annual  Report  of  the  N.Y.  State 
Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.,  1904,  pp.  r8-rl0. 

16.  Pleistocene  Geology  of  Mooers  Quadrangle,  being  a  portion  of 
Clinton  County,  N.Y.  By  J.  B.  Woodworth.  Bull.  83  {Geology  7), 
N.Y.  State  Museum,  1906,  pp.  1-62,  with  colored  geographical  map  and 
pis.  1-26. 

17 .  Ancient  Water-levels  of  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  Valleys.  By 
J.  B.  Woodworth.  BuU.  84  {Geology  8),  N.Y.  State  Museum,  1906, 
pp.  63-268,  pis.  1-29,  24  figs,  in  text. 

18.  The  Brandon  Clays.  By  J.  B.  Woodworth.  Report  of  the  Ver- 
mont Stale  Geologist,  1903-04,  pp.  166-168. 

19.  Reviews  of  Geological  Books.  By  J.  B.  Woodworth,  in  the 
Nation,  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  and  Amer.  Nat. 

20.  A  Reprint  of  Penning's  Dip,  Depth,  and  Thickness  Table.  Edited 
by  J.  B.  W.     Published  by  the  University,  1904,  1  p. 

21.  Economic  Resources  of  the  Northern  Black  Hills.  By  T.  A. 
Jaggar,  Jr.  Part  I,  General  Greology  (and  geological  maps).  Profes- 
sional Paper,  No.  26,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C.,  1904, 
pp.  1-41. 

22.  The  Tertiary  Ilistor}'  of  the  Tennessee  River.  By  D.  W.  Johnson 
(under  direction  of  Professor  Davis).  Joum.  Geol.,  XHl,  1906,  pp. 
194-231. 

23.  The  Development  of  Cut-off  Meanders.  By  W.  S.  Tower  (under 
direction  of  Professor  Davis).  Bull.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc,  1904,  XXXVI, 
pp.  689-599. 

J.  B.  WOODWORTH,  Chairman. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  AND 

METALLURGY. 


To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  number  of  students  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1904-05  was  67,  or  12.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrolment  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  For  comparison  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  previous  years  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


*05-«6 

*9«-97 

•97-M 

'98-W 

■w-oo 

*0(M>1 

•01-02 

*02-03 

>«M)4 

'OA-06 

Students  in  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  . 

Students  in  the  L. 
8.  S 

Per  cent 

7 

840 
2.1 

18 

868 
8.6 

17 

410 
4.1 

19 

416 
4.6 

30 

496 
6.1 

42 

607 
8.8 

67 

649 
12.2 

76 

684 
12.8 

68 

648 
12.6 

67 

630 
12.6 

The  course  has  been  established  for  eleven  years.  Not  including 
undergraduates  now  in  the  School,  178  students  in  all  have  been 
enrolled  in  it.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  these  have  been 
regular  students,  while  thirty-nine  have  been  specials.  Including  the 
year  1904,  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  has  been 
given  to  39  persons,  or  22.2  per  cent,  of  the  names  enrolled. 
Twenty-five  of  these  degrees,  or  practically  two-thirds,  have  carried 
some  grade  of  distinction,  a  fact  which,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  report 
last  year,  is  explained  by  the  elimination  of  incapable  and  lazy  stu- 
dents through  the  stringency  of  our  requirements. 

Of  the  39  special  students  whose  names  have  been  borne  on  our 
lists,  a  very  small  number,  certainly  not  more  than  three  or  four,  have 
entered  in  order  to  pursue  special  work  without  any  intention  of  be- 
coming candidates  for  the  degree.  The  rest  have  been  admitted  as 
special  students  because  they  could  not  pass  the  number  of  points 
required  for  admission  to  regular  standing,  but  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  able  in  time  to  attain  r^ular  standing  and  finally 
graduate.  If  the  success  of  this  method  of  admission  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  this  expectation  has  been  realized, 
as  far  as  this  Department  is  concerned  it  would  seem  to  be  a  failure, 
for  as  yet  only  two  students  admitted  on  this  footing  have  attained 
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the  degree.  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  students  of  this  class 
have  caused  this  Department  little  embarrassment,  for  very  few  of 
them  have  come  under  its  instruction.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  been  separated  from  the  School  or  have  changed  into  other 
programmes  in  the  firat  year  or  two  of  residence. 

The  operations  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  fundamentally  consist 
in  the  application  of  many  sciences  to  these  useful  arts ;  and  there- 
fore the  technical  studies  in  these  subjects  require  a  good  prelimi- 
nary grounding  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  For  this  reason  this  Department  offers  no  really  elementary 
coarse.  With  the  exception  of  two  half-courses,  none  of  its  work 
may  be  taken  except  after  previous  study  for  at  least  two  years  in 
specified  subjects.  It  would  therefore  be  an  easy  matter  to  reorganize 
its  instruction  in  such  a  way  that  most  of  it  might  be  incorporated  in 
a  graduate  school  of  technical  science. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Peters  to  a  full  professorship  of  Metal- 
lurgy has  enabled  our  work  in  this  direction  to  be  expanded  as  well 
as  improved.  We  look  forward,  moi*eover,  to  still  further  growth  in 
several  other  directions.  Owing  to  our  geographical  position,  the 
members  of  the  Department  have  felt  that  we  ought  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  give  particular  attention  to  the  mining  of  coal,  with  its  special 
engineering  problems,  and  to  the  economical  utilization  of  fuel  and 
its  products.  Also  electro-metallurgy  and  the  metallurgy  of  the  less 
oommon  elements  are  subjects  of  growing  importance  to  which  we 
ought  to  give  more  attention.  We  hope,  too,  very  soon  to  be'  able  to 
expand  the  summer  work  by  offering  a  three  weeks'  course  in  Mine 
Surveying  and  a  course  in  Metallurgy  similar  to  Mining  12. 

The  Crocker  School  of  Practical  Mining,  which  was  so  successful 
in  the  summer  of  1904,  had  to  be  given  up  because  the  money  could 
not  be  raised  to  continue  it.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  last  year  to 
provide  independently  for  our  own  summer  work  in  Mining  12. 
It  was  decided  to  give  this  course  in  thi'ee  parts,  consisting  of 
required  undei^round  surveying,  a  voluntary  excursion,  and  required 
practical  work  in  the  mines. 

The  underground  surveying  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Boynton.  The 
class  of  ten  students  spent  ten  days  in  making  and  platting  a  closed 
survey  at  a  copper  mine  in  Vermont.  The  work  began  on  June  16th 
and  was  completed  on  June  26th. 

The  voluntary  excursion  was  in  charge  of  Professor  C.  H.  White. 
The  party  of  ten  assembled  in  Baltimore  on  June  30th,  and  after 
visiting  the  plant  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments  in  that  city,  proceeded  directly  to  Dahlon^a, 
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Geoi^ia,  where  gold  mines,  mills,  and  dredging  operations  were 
studied.  Birmingham  was  the  next  important  stop,  and  there  and 
in  the  surrounding  district,  coal  and  iron  mines,  blast  furnaces,  steel 
mills,  etc.,  were  visited.  Next  copper-mining  and  smelting  were 
studied  at  Ducktown,  Tennessee ;  iron-mining  and  magnetic  concen- 
tration at  Cranberry,  North  Carolina ;  and  blast  furnace  practice  at 
Embreeville  and  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  and  Bristol,  Virginia. 
The  excursion  ended  July  21st  with  visits  to  coal  mines  in  the  Big 
Stone  Gap  district,  Virginia. 

From  the  technical  standpoint  the  chief  value  of  this  excursion 
consisted  in  the  great  variety  of  objects,  processes,  and  metiiods 
with  which  the  student  was  brought  in  contact.  But  apart  from  this, 
so  broad  a  view  of  the  important  mining  and  metallurgical  industries 
an^l  pecuUar  labor  problems  of  a  region  to  which  our  students  do  not 
often  go  could  not  fail  to  have  an  enlarging  influence  on  them. 

Everywhere  the  party  was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  Free  transportation  south  of  Washington  was  furnished 
by  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  East- 
em  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina,  and  the  Virginia  and 
Southwestern  lines  also  carried  the  party  free  of  charge  for  shorter 
distances. 

The  third  part  of  the  course  consisted  of  practical  work  under- 
ground. The  student  was  allowed  to  select  his  own  district  and 
work  there  without  supervision.  He  was  furnished,  however,  with  a 
syllabus  to  guide  his  observation  and  study.  On  this  part  of  the 
course  he  is  to  make  a  written  report,  accompanied  by  his  note-book 
and  sketches. 

This  plan  has  given  less  satisfactory  results  than  were  attained  in 
the  Crocker  School,  although  it  has  been  a  great  improvement  over 
the  way  in  which  Mining  12  was  formerly  conducted,  that  is  to  say, 
as  a  tour  of  observation  only.  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  Crocker  School  or  one  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  should 
be  made  i)ermanent.  This  would  require  an  endowment  of  $300,000 
if  the  four  institutions  which  cooperated  in  1904,  namely.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  were 
all  to  continue  to  take  part  in  it. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  discouraging  effect  of  the  higher 
laboratory  fees  was  tlie  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so  few  of 
our  students  choose  the  Metallurgical  option,  if  the  other  Ameri- 
can schools  did  not  show  a  similar  disparity  in  numbers  between 
those  fitting  themselves  for  careers  in  Mining  and  in  Metallurgy. 
Indeed  most  of  the  European  schools  have  had  the  same  experience. 
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The  greater  attractaon  of  Mining  for  young  men  is  hard  to  under- 
stand in  face  of  the  unquestionable  facts  that  Metallurgy  is  easier  to 
get  a  start  in,  that  it  offers  greater  rewards  to  first-class  men,  and 
that  it  affords  pleasanter  conditions  of  living  than  usually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  mining  engineer. 

Places  were  found  for  all  our  graduates  of  last  June  who  wanted 
them,  and  the  scheme  of  cooperation  to  this  end  between  old  Harvard 
men  and  the  Department,  mentioned  in  my  i*eport  of  last  year,  is 
fairly  under  way.  Several  gentlemen  have  interested  themselves 
very  actively  in  this  matter,  so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
provide  for  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  were  available.  Also 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Department  some  graduates  of  experience 
secured  positions  of  responsibility.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  esprit  de  corps^  not  only  among  the  undergraduates 
but  among  the  graduates  as  well,  who  show  it  by  a  general  desire  to 
help  in  finding  places  for  the  younger  men. 

Last  year  Dr.  H.  C.  Boynton,  Instructor  in  Metallurgy  and  Metal- 
lography in  this  Department,  was  awarded  an  Andrew  Caniegie  Re- 
Bearch  Scholarship  by  the  Council  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
Great  Britain.  The  object  of  these  scholarships  is  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  through  college  or  who  have  been  trained  in 
industrial  establishments  to  conduct  researches  in  the  metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel  and  allied  subjects  with  the  view  of  aiding  its  advance 
or  its  application  to  industry.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year, 
but  the  Council  at  their  discretion  may  renew  the  Scholarship  for  a 
further  period.  This  distinguished  honor,  which  Dr.  Boynton  is  the 
third  American  to  win,  was  secured  by  the  publication  of  his  im- 
portant researches  carried  out  in  the  Simpkins  Laboratory  under 
Professor  Sauveur  and  presented  in  1904  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  S.D. 

Dr.  Boynton  has  now  undertaken  the  investigation  of  the  relative 
^hardness  of  the  micro-constituents  of  iron  and  steel.  Considerable 
uncertainty  and  difference  of  opinion  still  exist  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  some  of  these  constituents,  and  it  is  believed  that  accurate 
data  concerning  their  hardness  will  be  of  very  great  value  in  estab- 
lishing their  true  character.  Such  information  would  in  many  other 
ways  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Metallography  besides  being 
susceptible  of  practical  application. 

The  Department  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  its  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  Professors  Raymer,  Sauveur,  and 
White,  the  Committee  in  charge,  deserve  great  credit  for  getting 
together  so  interesting  an  exhibit  at  so  small  a  cost. 
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The  following  pablications  by  members  of  the  Department  have 
appeared  during  the  last  academic  year:  — 

Flammofenpraxis  im  Ajnerikanischen  Kupfer-Huettenbetrieb.  E.  D. 
Peters.     In  Metnllurgie,  January  8  to  February  8,  1905,  inclusiye. 

Pyrite  Smelting.  E.  D.  Peters.  Pyrite  Smelling^  pp.  132-192.  New 
York,  1905. 

The  Simpkins  Laboratory  at  Harvard.  G.  S.  Rather .  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  February  16,  1905. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Magazine,  Vols.  IX  and  X.     A.  Sauveur,  Editor, 

Metallography  applied  to  Foundry  Practice.  A.  Sauveur.  Foundry, 
Maj  and  June,  1905. 

The  Micro-Structure  of  Cast  Iron.  A.  Sauveur  with  W.  J.  Keep. 
A  report  of  work  done  in  the  Metallographical  laboratory  of  Harvard 
University.     American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  June,  1905. 

The  Origin  and  Classification  of  Placers.  H.  L.  Smyth.  Three  papers. 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  May  and  June,  1905. 

Autophytography ;  a  process  of  plant  fossilization.  C.  H.  White. 
American  Journal  of  Science,  March,  1905. 

H.  L.  SMYTH,  ChcUmuin. 


MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LABORATORIES 
OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sm,  —  The  lighting  of  the  mineralogical  exhibition  rooms  by 
means  of  Nernst  electric  lamps  of  various  powers  (described  in 
detail  in  my  last  report)  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  the  system  was 
installed.  The  cost  of  current  for  the  first  year  will  be  about  $250, 
bat  it  is  probable  that  in  succeeding  years  this  cost  will  be  reduced 
owing  to  the  present  lower  price  of  current  and  to  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  lights.  The  cost  of  this  experiment  for  a  term  of 
years  is  borne  by  a  friend  of  the  Museum. 

An  offer  was  received  last  fall  from  the  Himalaya  Mining  Company, 
operating  tourmaline  mines  in  San  Diego  County,  California,  to 
loan  for  exhibition  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  these  American 
tourmalines.  While  our  Museum  has  rarely  accepted  exhibits  on 
loan,  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  size  of  this  collection  made  it 
almost  a  duty  to  accept  the  offer  for  the  sake  of  the  public.  Accord- 
ingly one  of  the  two  gem  cases  in  the  gallery  has  been  filled  with  a 
collection  of  natural  crystals  and  cut  stones  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  including  also  some  California  chrysoprase  and  turquoise ; 
and,  in  a  new  case  built  facing  one  of  the  windows,  a  number  of  the 
finer  crystals  have  been  placed  on  thin  plate  glass  supported  above 
white  velvet  so  as  to  bring  out  the  colors  by  strong  transmitted 
light.  The  crystals  are  either  a  deep  transparent  pink,  or  various 
shades  of  green,  or  combinations  of  these  colors ;  they  are  in  most 
cases  doubly  terminated  with  brilliant  planes  and  so  are  practically 
perfect ;  there  are  in  all  nearly  300  of  the  crystals,  large  and  small, 
250  stones  cut  in  various  forms,  such  as  brilliants,  pendants,  heart- 
shaped,  en  cabuchon  and  intaglios,  and  200  polished  sections  of 
whole  crystals ;  also  70  cut  stones  of  chrysoprase  and  turquoise  — 
in  all  over  800  pieces.  Taken  together  with  the  Hamlin  collection 
of  tourmalines  in  the  adjacent  case,  this  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  tourmalines  ever  brought  together  for 
Exhibition. 

Assistant  Professor  Palache  has  continued  the  gradual  collection 
of  material  for  an  exhibit  of  the  minerals  of  economic  importance 
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and  their  products ;  and  the  Museum  has  received  from  a  number  of 
firms  and  individuals  generous  gifts  of  material  for  this  purpose,  a 
partial  enumeration  of  which  follows  :  — 

Monazite  and  its  products,  from  the  Welsbaoh  Light  Ck>. 

Asbestus  and  its  products,  from  the  Johns  Mansville  Ck>. 

Carborundimi,  from  the  Carborundum  Co. 

Graphite  and  products,  from  the  Joseph  Dixon  Graphite  Co. 

Gypsum  and  its  products,  from  the  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

Stassfurt  salts,  from  the  German  Kali  Co. 

Talc  and  its  products,  from  the  N.  C.  Talc  and  Mining  Co. 

A  large  piece  of  nidcel  ore,  from  the  International  Nickel  Co. 

Graphite  and  metallic  silicon,  from  the  Acheson  Graphite  Co. 

An  interesting  and  unique  gift  came  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Emerson  in  the 
shape  of  the  whole  of  a  small  iron  meteorite  which  was  found  in 
1898  by  a  prospector  on  the  northeast  slope  of  Mt.  Ouray, 
Colorado,  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet,  and  given  by  him  on  the 
same  day  to  Mr.  Emerson. 

The  usual  number  of  accessions  have  been  received  by  gift  or 
purchase. 

JOHN  E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  AKCHAE- 

OLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Uniysbsitt:  — 

Sm, — The  researches  in  Central  America,  which  have  been  carried 
on  each  year  since  1891,  were  continued  during  the  past  year  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  £.  H.  Thompson  in  Yucatan,  and  by  Mr.  Teo- 
bert  Maler  in  Guatemala. 

During  the  winter  months  Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer  was  again  in  Yucatan 
continuing  his  studies,  ethnological  and  linguistic,  among  the  Mayas 
and  Lacandones,  as  fourth-year  American  Fellow  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America.  On  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1905 
be  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Central  American  Archaeology  for 
the  year  1905-06. 

During  the  summer  of  1905  archaeological  explorations  were 
carried  on  in  three  different  places  in  the  United  States,  and  three 
Harvard  men  were  afforded  an  opportunity  for  gaining  practical 
experience  in  archaeological  field  work.  One  of  these  expeditions 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  Raymond  Harrington,  assisted 
by  Mr.  iTwm  Hayden  (B.A.S.  Harvard  1905),  Winthrop  Scholar 
in  Anthropology  for  1905-06.  This  was  in  continuation  of  the 
exploration  of  certain  old  Indian  sites  in  New  York  State  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Harrington  for  the  Museum  during  the 
sununers  of  1908  and  1904.  Another  exploration  was  of  an  old 
Mandan  site  in  North  Dakota,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Will  (Harvard  1907) 
and  H.  J.  Spinden  (Harvard  1906).  Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon  superin- 
tended the  beginning  of  the  work  at  this  site.  The  third  explora- 
tion was  conducted  by  Mr.  Ernest  Yolk,  who  for  many  years  carried 
on  researches  for  the  Museum  in  the  Delaware  Valley  and  made 
discoveries  there  showing  that  man  was  living  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  during  the  glacial  period.  Mr.  Yolk  spent  the  summer  in 
Ohio  exploring  several  places,  within  the  enclosure  about  the  Turner 
Group  of  Mounds,  which  were  not  included  in  the  long-continued 
exploration  of  that  interesting  group,  by  the  Curator  and  Dr.  Metz, 
over  a  decade  ago.  We  have  thus  secured  additional  facts  relating 
to  this  important  group  of  Ohio  mounds  and  to  the  archaeology  of 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Dr.  Metz  rendered  assistance  to  Mr.  Yolk 
in  many  ways  during  this  exploration. 
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These  several  explorations  were  made  possible  by  using  the  income 
of  the  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund  and  the  recent  gift  of  Mr.  Clarence 
B.  Moore  of  the  Visiting  Committee. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee,  Instructor  in  the  Division,  took  a  party  of 
Harvard  students  to  Iceland  during  the  snmmer.  The  party  trav- 
elled about  nine  hundred  miles  in  visiting  the  chief  points  of  interest 
on  the  island.  Side  trips  were  made  by  members  of  the  party.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  excursion  was  to  secure  such  knowledge  as 
could  be  obtained  by  scientific  research  in  relation  to  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  Mr.  V.  Stef&nsson,  Hemenway  Fellow 
in  Anthropology,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hastings  (Harvard  1905)  explored 
old  Icelandic  burial-places  and  made  a  valuable  collection  of  skele- 
tons of  the  earliest  people  of  the  island.  Mr.  Hastings  also  made 
anthropometric  measurements  of  many  of  the  Icelanders.  The  caves 
of  Iceland  are  of  post-glacial  volcanic  origin  and  show  no  indica- 
tion of  having  been  occupied  by  man.  No  stone  implements  have 
ever  been  found  on  the  island.  These  investigations  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  island  was  probably  not  inhabited  prior  to  its 
settlement  by  the  Norwegians  in  a.d.  872.  Researches  and  coUec- 
tions  were  made  by  members  of  the  party  in  geology  and  ornithology. 
After  the  disbanding  of  this  expedition,  Dr.  Farabee  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  in  visiting  the  European  museums  and 
archaeological  sites,  and  especially  in  studying  the  evidences  of 
early  man  in  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Archaeology,  has  spent  the 
year  in  Italy,  where  he  has  been  well  received  by  Italian  archae- 
ologists. He  is  engaged  in  making  a  study  of  the  museums  and 
archaeological  sites  in  Italy.  With  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott  Fund  he  secured  for  the  Mus^mi 
the  contents  of  an  Etruscan  tomb.  In  the  American  Anthropologist 
for  April-June,  1905,  he  has  described  and  figured  two  ancient 
Mexican  atlatls  which  are  in  the  museum  at  Florence. 

The  income  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott  Fund  has 
been  used  in  the  purchase  of  various  objects  and  small  collections, 
principally  of  North  American  and  Polynesian  ethnology,  which  were 
important  in  filling  gaps  in  our  series. 

The  income  of  the  Susan  D.  Warren  Fund  has  again  been  applied 
to  the  cost  of  the  cases  in  the  Indian  Gallery,  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  Museum  Faculty. 

Two  new  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  Division  for  the 
year  1905-06,  namely,  Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer,  Instructor  in  Central 
American  Archaeology,  and  Mr.  V.  Stefdnsson,  Assistant  in  Anthio- 
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pology.  In  addition  to  the  new  half-course  on  Central  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  a  new  research  course  in  General 
Ethnology  is  to  be  offered  by  Dr.  Dixon. 

The  Museum  has  issued  during  the  past  year  the  following 
publications :  — 

A  Penitential  Rite  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans.  By  Zelia  Nuttall.  Pea- 
body  Museum  Papers^  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  1904. 

Index  to  Papers j  Vol.  I.    Prepared  by  Miss  Mead,  1904. 

Representation  of  Deities  of  the  Maya  Manuscripts.  By  Dr.  Paul 
ScHELLBAS.  (A  translation  from  the  German.)  Papers^  Vol.  IV,  No.  1, 
1904. 

Inheritance  of  Digital  Malformation  in  Man.  By  Dr.  William  C. 
Fababee.     Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  1905. 

Index  to  Vol.  lY  of  the  Museum  Reports.  Prepared  by  Miss  Mead, 
1905. 

Since  the  last  report  159  volumes  and  30  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  Museum  Library,  which  now  contains  3,297  volumes 
and  2,938  pamphlets. 

As  in  several  former  years,  the  collections  representing  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  North  American  Indians  have  been  greatly 
enriched  in  scientific  value  and  in  popular  interest  by  the  generous 
gifts  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Farlow.  Since  the  last  report  we  have 
received  from  him  the  following  specimens :  Harpoon  line  carrier, 
ice  scoop,  spears,  walking  stick  and  clothing  of  the  Eskimo  of 
Alaska;  ceremonial  mask  of  copper,  copper  bracelets,  engraved 
ceremonial  head  ornaments,  fishing  implements  and  basketry  of  the 
Haida  and  Tlingit  Indians ;  ceremonial  bark  neck  rings,  basketry 
and  domestic  utensils  of  the  Salishan  and  Wakashan  tribes  of 
British  Columbia,  Washington  and  Oregon;  rare  baskets,  games 
and  other  objects  of  the  Pomo,  Hupa,  Maidu  and  Mission  Indians 
of  California ;  a  very  rare  and  complete  feather  dance  costume  of 
the  Mutsun  Indians ;  buckskin  leggings  and  other  clothing  of  the 
Apache  and  Shoshonean  tribes ;  three  very  rare  old  medicine  shields, 
and  two  rare  types  of  war  bonnets  of  the  Crow  Indians;  a  war 
bonnet,  buckskin  bags,  breastplate,  leggings  and  beaded  cradle  of 
the  Dakota  Indians ;  also  several  valuable  specimens  from  the  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

From  the  Belgian  government,  through  the  Mus^e  Royal  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  M.  Ed.  Dupont,  Director,  we  have  received  the  collection 
exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  illustrate  the  different 
periods  of  prehistoric  time  in  Belgium  according  to  the  classification 
of  M.  A.  Rutot,  curator. 
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From  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  we  have  received  models  of  three 
types  of  canoes  from  Paumota  group ;  two  paddles,  three  copper 
fishhooks  and  stone  implements  from  Gambler  Islands ;  two  staffs 
of  office,  dance  paddles,  carved  wooden  image,  stone  head,  various 
stone  implements,  including  celts,  knives  and  hafted  spears,  two  large 
stones  with  characteristic  carving,  two  seines,  tapa  cloth  and  two 
skulls  from  Easter  Island;  also  twelve  copper  and  bronze  objects 
from  Tiahuanaco,  Peru. 

From  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch  we  have  received  matting  from 
Attn  Island,  Alaska ;  basket  from  Point  Barrow ;  two  Porno  baskets 
and  a  collection  of  basket  material  of  the  Tlingit  Indians ;  twenty- 
seven  views  of  monuments  and  ruins,  taken  by  Mr.  Teobert  Maler 
in  Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala;  and  several  hundred  small 
stone  beads  from  an  ancient  pueblo  ruin  in  New  Mexico. 

From  Dr.  L.  C.  Jones  of  Maiden  we  have  received  two  feather 
head  dresses  and  a  necklace  of  the  Indians  of  Minnesota ;  Ojibwa 
bark  box  with  quill  work;  fragment  of  Indian  pipe  made  into  a 
whistle.  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  pipe  from  grave  in  Plymouth  County, 
Mass. ;  Sioux  tobacco  bag ;  photographs  of  Melanesian  canoe  ;  and 
a  Solomon  Island  bow  with  five  arrows. 

By  gift  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware  of  Boston  the  Museum  has  secured 
an  interesting  old  Quich^  manuscript  containing  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  words  in  the  Quiche  language.  Mr.  Robert 
Burkitt  from  whom  the  manuscript  was  secured  refers  to  it  as  com- 
prising religious  and  grammatical  instruction,  sermons  for  various 
occasions,  and  prayers,  composed  by  missionaries  about  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

From  other  individuals  interested  in  the  Museum  we  have  received 
the  following: — Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee,  twenty-seven  photographs  of 
Pueblo,  Navajo  and  Blackfoot  Indians  taken  during  trip  of  1904, 
stone  axe  from  Damariscotta,  Me.,  pestle  from  British  Columbia, 
and  specimen  of  haircloth  from  Caiion  de  Chelley;  Mr.  F.  H. 
Kennard,  Brookline,  Mass.,  thirty-nine  photographs  of  American 
Indians;  Miss  Lottie  Nichols,  Sandwich,  Mass.,  club,  ceremonial 
paddle,  spear,  and  bow  and  arrows  from  Solomon  Islands,  collected 
by  the  late  Capt.  Nicliols  and  presented  through  Dr.  L.  C.  Jones; 
Miss  Alice  E.  Putnam,  two  blow  guns  with  arrows  from  Java ;  Rev. 
S.  P.  Vemer,  bow  and  six  poisoned  arrows,  one  iron-pointed  arrow 
and  firestick  of  the  Batwa  Pigmies  from  the  upper  Congo;  Mr. 
Everell  F.  Sweet,  Maiden,  Mass.,  mask  from  New  Zealand,  two 
obsidian  pointed  sj^ars  from  Admiralty  Island,  four  spears  from 
New  Hanover,  one  spear  (unidentified)  obtained  by  Capt.  Brown 
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of  Barqae  Alice  at  Marshall  Island,  presented  through  Dr.  L.  G. 
Jones;  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  shell  ^^elubheads,"  celts, 
pendants,  etc.,  and  pendants  of  coral  rock  from  Key  Marco,  Florida ; 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Mixter,  Boston,  eighty-five  specimens  of  chipped  jasper 
implements  and  flakes  found  in  a  cache,  and  a  pestle-like  implement, 
from  Twin  Sisters  Island,  Me. ;  Mr.  Langdon  Warner,  Cambridge, 
bow  for  shooting  stones  and  a  slug  from  Turkestan ;  Miss  Grace 
Nicholson,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Eskimo  carving  representing  interior  of 
hut  and  native  dance,  and  eight  carved  figures ;  Professor  M.  H. 
Morgan,  buckskin  coat  and  pipe  of  Seminole  Indians,  Florida 
(collected  by  Professor  Morgan's  grandfather's  brother,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Seminole  Indians  in  1839)  ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Gardner,  Cam- 
bridge, model  of  '^  Bandaga"  or  native  boat  and  wooden  overshoes, 
Brazil,  a  pottery  vase,  and  a  fine  old  Micmac  Indian  birch  bark  box 
ornamented  with  porcupine  quillwork;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Minot, 
No.  Dak.,  stone  maul  from  near  Minot;  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam, 
shell  beads,  shell  and  stone  pendants,  perforated  Olivella  shells  and 
three  armlets  of  Petunculas  shell  from  ruin  on  mesa  at  Chaco  Canon ; 
Miss  Adela  C.  Breton,  Bath,  England,  stone  paint  metate;  Mr. 
William  K.  Porter,  Jr.,  Boston,  embossed  leather  Mexican  saddle; 
Mr.  John  L.  Saltonstall,  Boston,  seventeen  pieces  of  prehistoric 
Costa  Rica  pottery;  Dr.  Townsend  W.  Thomdike,  Boston,  bag  of 
moose  skin  from  Pegansikum  band  of  Saulteaux  tribe;  Professor 
J.  B.  Woodworth,  six  glyptoliths  or  sand-blasted  pebbles,  Martha's 
Vineyard ;  Mr.  Clemente  Viranco,  Tenosique,  Mexico,  fragment  of 
Maya  inscription,  eiligy  of  human  head  in  stone  and  portion  of  human 
figure  in  terra  cotta;  Mrs.  W.  M.  James,  Merida,  Yucatan,  bark 
cloth  poncho  of  the  Lacandone  Indians ;  Mr.  Owen  Bryant,  seven- 
teen quartz  arrowheads  from  Manassas,  Va. ;  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake, 
Boston,  woman's  buckskin  dress  and  twenty-six  photographs  of 
American  Indians,  also  four  views  of  ruins  of  Mitla  and  twenty 
views  of  modem  Mexico;  Miss  N.  M.  Betteley,  Cambridge,  terra 
cotta  doll  of  the  Mohave  Indians ;  Mrs.  Crosby  Brown,  New  York, 
sixteen  photographs  of  Mexican  musical  instruments,  and  one  photo- 
graph and  five  plates  showing  old  musical  instruments  of  various 
times  and  places. 

The  numerous  accessions  to  the  Museum  have  been  prepared  for 
study,  exhibition,  or  storage  by  Mr.  Willoughby.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cases,  Mr.  Willoughby  has  added  materially  to  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  various  rooms  by  the  addition  of 
photographs,  plans,  and  maps,  as  well  as  by  his  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  specimens. 
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During  the  past  year  my  connection  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia was  so  modified  that  I  remained  in  Cambridge  during  the 
whole  of  the  College  term,  1904-05,  and  was  in  California  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Fitabody  Professor  and  Cfuratar  of  the  Museum, 
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To  THE  President  of  the  Untversitt  :  — 

S1B9  —  Since  my  last  annual  report  the  Museum  has  acquired  by 
gift  a  small  collection  of  Greek  papyri  from  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund ;  a  number  of  Oriental  coins,  collected  by  the  late  Professor 
J.  Henry  Thayer;  a  copy  of  the  colored  relief  map  of  Palestine, 
*^  constructed  from  the  surveys  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  by 
G.  Armstrong,  acting  secretary  of  the  Fund,"  presented  by  Mrs. 
Richard  Rogers  Bowker;  and  a  copy  of  L'Omement  H€braique^  the 
reproduction  in  color  of  illustrations  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  largely 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  edited  by  D.  Gunzburg  and 
y.  Stassoff,  presented  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

By  purchase  there  has  been  acquired  a  small  collection  of  antiques, 
chiefly  Palestinian ;  a  few  of  the  Palestinian  objects  exhibited  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in 
St.  Louis  in  1904  ;  eighty  coins  from  Palestine  and  Phoenicia;  and 
a  valuable  collection  of  Syriac  manuscripts. 

These  manuscripts  are  from  the  library  of  Professor  James  Rendel 
Harris  of  England,  a  specialist  in  Syriac  study,  and  were  collected 
by  him  during  a  period  of  many  years.  They  number  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  They 
are  mainly  Biblical  and  theological  in  character.  Some  are  modem 
copies  .of  important  works  and  others  are  several  centuries  old. 
In  size  they  vary  from  18  X  H  inches  to  the  page  down  to  2  X  1} 
inches,  the  last-named  size  being  that  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalter  in 
diminutive  script.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  consist  of  a  few  leaves 
from  old  volumes,  others  contain  many  hundred  pages,  and  not  a  few 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  Syriac  writing.  Three  of  the  manuscripts 
have  been  temporarily  retained  by  Professor  Harris  for  further  study 
and  for  publication,  the  work  being  already  well  advanced  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase. 

A  note  appended  to  Professor  Harris's  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts 
describes  them  as  follows :  ^^  Most  of  these  are  superbly  bound  by 
Wilson  of  Cambridge  (Eng.),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  range 
over  the  whole  period  of  Syriac  literature,  and  contain  examples  of 
all  the  great  writers.  Many  of  the  mss.  were  acquired  at  great  cost, 
and  where  the  originals  could  not  be  purchased,  no  expense  has  been 
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spared  upon  the  production  of  good  transcripts.  The  amount  of 
inedita  in  the  collection  is  very  great,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  scholars  have  had  access  to  the  collection,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth  (No.  42),  Dr.  Dietrich  (No.  65),  Mrs.  Gibson 
(No.  91,  180),  Rendel  Harris  (No.  85,  91),  and  others.  There  is 
work  for  many  more  Syriac  students  in  the  volumes  whose  titles  are 
given  in  the  foregoing  sunmiary." 

There  is  probably  not  another  such  collection  in  private  hands. 
Gkxkl  old  Syriac  manuscripts  are  now  scarce  and  difficult  to  acquire, 
and  have  already  largely  passed  into  the  .possession  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe.  Our  Museum  is  therefore  particularly  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  buy  Professor  Harris's  collection.  Part  of  the  pur- 
chase money  was  provided  by  a  special  contribution  from  Mr.  Schiff, 
without  which  we  could  not  have  acquired  the  manuscripts. 

The  expenditure  Just  described  has  nearly  exhausted  the  monies 
held  for  accessions  to  the  Museum,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
treasury  should  be  replenished.  Gifts  would  be  welcome,  either  for 
immediate  use  or  for  endowment.  Donors  may,  if  they  choose, 
designate  the  special  kinds  of  purchase  to  which  they  wish  their  gifts 
applied. 

The  will  of  the  late  Jacob  H.  Hecht  of  Boston  leaves  to  the  Mu- 
seum the  sum  of  $5,000;  the  gift  is,  however,  not  yet  available. 
This  is  the  first  legacy  for  the  Museum  of  which  I  have  had  informa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Museum  to  the  University 
and  to  the  community  Mi*.  Hecht's  action  is  most  gratifying  and 
well  worth  imitation. 

Dr.  John  Orne,  Curator  of  the  Arabic  Manuscripts,  has  continued 
the  work  of  cataloguing  our  collections. 

My  last  report  mentioned  the  theft  of  two  Arabic  manuscripts  from 
the  Museum  in  January,  1904,  and  the  return  of  one  of  them.  On 
June  16,  1905,  the  second  was  returned. 

The  importance  of  exploration  in  the  Semitic  field  has  often  been 
emphasized  in  these  reports.  It  gives  me  unusual  satisfaction  to 
report  that  provision  has  now  been  made  for  this  object,  thanks  to 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Schiff,  who  has  given  $5,000  for  preliminary 
expenses,  including  equipment,  and  offers  to  provide  $10,000  a  year 
for  five  years.  The  President  and  Fellows  have  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Exploration  in  the  Orient,  who  are  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  work. 

The  Committee  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Dr.  George  A.  Reisner,  whose  experience  of  six  years  in  charge  of 
the  Hearst  Expedition  in  Egypt  has  given  him  a  high  rank  among 
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explorers.     The  President  and  Fellows  have  appointed  Dr.  Reisner 
to  be  Director  of  the  expedition  for  the  Museum. 

Palestine  is  the  field  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  dig,  provided,  of 
course,  permission  is  granted  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Applica- 
tion for  permission  is  often  attended  by  tedious  delays.  Special 
pains  have  been  taken  to  show  to  the  authorities  that  we  mean  to 
respect  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Turkish  law  regarding  antiqui- 
ties. This  law,  like  that  of  Greece  and  Italy,  strictly  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  antiquities.  It  is  designed  by  this  law  to  build  up 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  at  Constantinople,  under  the  control 
of  His  Excellency  Hamdy  Bey,  already  one  of  the  great  Oriental 
museums  of  Europe. 

The  law  allows  the  explorer  to  have  photographs,  casts  when  feasi- 
ble, duplicates  under  certain  restrictions,  and  the  right  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  work.  While  the  authorities  thus  promise  nothing  of 
consequence  in  advance,  the  collection  of  Babylonian  treasures  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  shows  that  they  sometimes  put  a  generous  con- 
struction on  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  strictness  of  the  law  the  conscientious  explorer 
working  in  Turkish  territory  must  be  moved  by  a  higher  motive  than 
the  acquisition  of  museum  specimens.  That  motive  is  found  in  the 
hope  of  clearing  up  some  of  the  many  obscure  points  in  Semitic 
history  and  life.  This  is  true  in  an  eminent  degree  of  exploration 
in  Palestine,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  interest  attaching  to 
that  country  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Semitic  peoples 
and  the  source  of  three  great  religions. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  strange  how  little  exploration  has  been 
done  in  Palestine  compared  with  what  has  been  done  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  The  reason  doubtless  is  that  exploration 
in  Palestine  has  yielded  no  such  startling  results  as  in  the  countries 
named.  The  discovery  of  temples  and  palaces  filled  with  works  of 
art,  and  of  great  libraries,  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  Palestine. 
That  land  was  never  so  far  advanced  as  these  other  countries  in 
material  civilization.  But  so  great  has  been  its  infiuence  in  history 
that  we  may  well  be  content  with  discoveries  of  a  more  modest  nature. 

If  permitted  to  dig  at  a  favorable  site  in  Palestine,  we  believe  that 
we  are  equipped  to  do  a  piece  of  work  more  thorough  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  that  land.  While  antici- 
pating no  results  of  a  startling  nature,  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
the  hand  of  time  has  spared  objects  of  great  importance  to  be  revealed 
through  the  Harvard  Palestinian  Expedition. 

DAVID  G.  LYON,  Ourator. 


THE  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universitt:  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  for  the  year  1904-05. 

Our  accessions  are  as  follows :  From  Mr.  £.  W.  Forbes,  '95,  three 
drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  four  early  Italian  tempera  paintings 
on  panel,  —  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels,  attributed  to  Spinello 
Aretino ;  one  of  the  same  subject  attributed  to  Taddeo  di  Bartolo ; 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  appears  like  the  work  of  Cosimo 
Tura ;  a  St.  Jerome,  by  Malteo  da  Siena ;  and  one  oil  painting,  a 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  attributed  to  Scipio  Gaetano,  a  Roman 
painter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Forbes 
has  sent  us  two  ancient  marble  heads,  and  an  ancient  Greek  marble 
grave  relief.  From  Mr.  James  Loeb,  a  collection  of  fragments  of 
Arretine  moulds,  including  specimens  of  the  ware,  and  three  early 
Greek  tripods. 

To  the  print  collections  the  following  additions  have  been  made :  — 
To  the  Gray  Collection,  by  purchase  out  of  the  income  of  the  Gray 
Fund,  Calvary,  a  woodcut  by  DCirer ;  Prophet  Jeremiah,  a  copper- 
plate engraving  of  the  Baldini-Botticelli  series ;  and  a  reproduction 
of  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  of  1499.  To  the  Museum  Collec- 
tion :  Rivers  of  England,  18  prints  (engraved  in  mezzotint  after 
designs  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner),  by  J.  Bromley,  T.  Lupton,  G.  H. 
Phillips,  S.  W,  Reynolds,  W.  Say,  and  C.  Turner,  a  gift  from 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton.  A  portfolio  of  40  prints,  engraved  in 
mezzotint  and  stipple.  These  are  facsimiles  of  engravings  by  James 
Ward  and  William  Ward,  an  anonymous  gift ;  a  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  etched  by  Sidney  L.  Smith ;  a  portrait  of  Elias  Boadinot, 
by  Waldo  and  Jewett,  engraved  by  A.  B.  Durand ;  a  portrait  of 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  by  G.  A.  Watts,  reproduced  in  photogravure; 
Nuova  raccolta  di  cinquanta  motivi  pittoreschi  e  costumi  di  Roma, 
—  etchings  by  Bartolommeo  Pinelli,  gifts  from  Professor  C.  E. 
Norton ;  and  two  prints  of  landscapes  by  an  unknown  engraver, 
given  by  Professor  M.  H.  Morgan. 

To  the  collection  of  photographs  only  96  additions  were  made 
during  the  year.  These  comprise :  Mediaeval  French  Architecture 
(including  three  photographs  given  by  Professor  Norton),  Etruscan 
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Sculpture,  Ancient  Greek  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  Excavations 
in  Crete,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  English,  and  Spanish  painting. 
To  the  collection  of  slides  there  were  185  additions,  comprising 
Mediaeval  Italian  and  French  Architecture,  Renaissance  Italian 
Architecture,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  Ancient  painting.  Excavations  in  Crete,  Italian, 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Grerman  painting.  Three  slides  were  given 
by  Professor  John  H.  Wright. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  our  small  Museum 
library :  By  purchase  with  the  income  of  the  Searle  Fund,  Catalogue 
of  Early  German  and  Flemish  Woodcuts,  Vol.  I;  Catalogue  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  Vol.  Ill ;  Catalogue  of  Terracottas ;  Catalogue  of 
Vases,  Vol.  II ;  Catalogue  of  Bronzes ;  Catalogue  of  Early  Grerman 
and  Flemish  Prints,  Vols.  I  and  II ;  Catalogue  of  Playing-Cards ; 
Catalogue  of  the  Schreiber  Playing-Cards ;  Introduction  to  a  Cata- 
logue of  Early  Italian  Prints.  These  are  all  British  Museum  publi- 
cations, and  are  not  merely  catalogues,  but  also  important  treatises 
on  the  respective  subjects.  Other  books  purchased  with  the  income 
of  the  Searle  Fund  are:  James  McArdell,  by  Gordon  Goodwin; 
Goide  to  Casts  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum ;  Bryan's  Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engravers,  Vols.  IV  and  V  (new  edition).  By  pur- 
chase with  the  income  of  the  Prichard  Fund,  Klassiker  der  Kunst : 
Baffael,  1  vol.,  Rembrandt,  1  vol.,  Tizian,  1  vol.,  Dfirer,  1  vol., 
Rubens,  1  vol.,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Ryks  Museum,  Amsterdam. 
From  the  Library  of  Congress  we  have  received  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  Collection  of  Engravings,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Catalogue ;  from  Mr.  Francis  BuUard,  '86, 
Catalogue  of  a  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Liber  Studiorum 
of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  held  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  following 
Catalogues  of  Exhibitions  held  in  the  Print  Department  of  that 
Museum :  American  Etchings,  American  Engravings  on  Wood,  the 
Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt,  the  Work  of  Women  Etchers,  Diirer's 
Engravings,  Etchings  by  Seymour  Haden,  American  Book-Plates, 
Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  and  Work  of  J,  and  S.  W.  Cheney ;  from 
Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  Cicognara's  Memorie  Spettanti  alia  storia 
della  calcografia;  from  an  anonymous  giver,  William  Ward  and 
James  Ward,  by  Julia  Fraukau;  and  from  Miss  Grace  Norton, 
Domenico  Morelli,  by  A.  R.  Willard.  The  following  books  have 
been  purchased  with  the  income  of  the  Randall  Fund :  Manuel  de 
TAmateur  d'Estampes,  Vols.  I,  IV-VI,  by  Eugene  Dutuit,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  portfolio  of  87  prints,  including  reproductions  from  the 
following  block-books :  Ars  Moriendi,  Biblia  Paupenim,  Apocalypse, 
Canticum  Canticorum,  and  Exercitum  super  Pater  Noster.  The  fol- 
lowing books  have  also  been  added:  Harvard  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue ;  and  A  Critical  Investigation  of  the  so-called  Velasquez  in 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  by  Mrs.  N.  H.  Pringsheim. 

Our  accessions  for  the  year  are  thus  considerable,  as  well  as 
valuable,  and  some  of  them  are  of  highest  value.  The  drawings  by 
Turner  are  early  works.  One  is  a  view  of  Ehrenbreitstein  in  water- 
color  wash,  and  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  master's  early  maturity. 
The  others  are  both  of  the  same  subject,  an  old  boat  in  fore- 
shortened perspective,  with  a  picturesque  background,  one  of  them 
being  in  lead-pencil,  and  the  other  in  neutral  wash.  They  are  all 
fi»e  examples  of  Turner's  power  in  delineation,  and  in  the  frank, 
economical,  and  expressive  use  of  transparent  water-color,  and  they 
admirably  supplement  our  fine  series  of  Turner  drawings  which, 
including  Mr.  Bullard's  beautiful  Tintagel,  now  on  temporary  de- 
posit, is,  I  believe,  without  any  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
The  large  panel  attributed  to  Spinello  Aretino  (1832-1410)  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Italian  painting  of  a  time  much  earlier  than 
that  to  which  our  other  Italian  panels  belong,  and  affords  instruc- 
tive illustration  of  the  art  of  the  followers  of  Giotto.  This  panel  is 
in  good  condition,  and  we  are  trying  the  experiment  of  exhibiting  it 
without  a  glass,  which  the  condition  of  most  Italian  panels  renders 
necessary  in  our  climate.  The  so-called  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (1863- 
1436)  appears  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  work  attributed  to 
Matteo  da  Siena  (1435-1495)  shows  much  of  what  is  characteristic 
of  that  master,  though  it  does  not  do  justice  to  his  finer  powers  of 
feeling  and  expression.  It  has  suffered  little,  if  at  all,  from  repaint- 
ing. The  small  picture  which  may  be  by  Cosimo  Tura  (1432-1495) 
has  considerable  resemblance  in  style  and  handling  to  the  works  of 
Mantegna  by  whom  Tura  was  strongly  influenced.  The  large  oil 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal  by  Gaetano  (1550-1588),  though  not  an 
example  of  finest  Italian  painting,  has  a  good  deal  of  historic  value, 
and  some  excellent  qualities  of  execution.  Of  the  two  marble 
heads,  one  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  later  Greek  art,  and  the  grave 
relief  is  a  fine  work  of  its  kind,  and  well  illustrates  the  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  sculpture  that  was  attained  by  ordinary  carvers 
working  under  the  influence  of  greater  masters.  The  Arretine 
moulds  and  vase  fragments  are  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  a 
kind  of  ancient  pottery  that  was  peculiar  to  the  locality  where 
it  was  produced,   and  of  which  the  supply  is   now  practically  ex- 
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haasted.  The  Greek  tripods  belong  to  a  class  of  works  that  are 
not  often  met  with,  and  are  among  our  most  valuable  accessions. 
They  were  found  broken  into  many  fragments  which  are  now  being 
put  together,  and  when  this  work  is  completed  two  of  them  are  to 
be  lent  for  one  year  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 

Photographs  were  lent  285  times  to  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture and  other  departments  of  the  University,  to  Radcliffe  College, 
and  to  various  outsiders.  Slides  were  lent  158  times  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture,  to  Radcliffe  College,  and  to  various  outsiders. 

The  number  of  general  visitors  using  photographs  in  the  Museum 
was  less  than  in  other  recent  years.  Of  visits  by  such  persons  540 
were  by  members  of  the  University,  and  859  by  outsiders.  But  the 
use  of  photographs  by  students  of  the  University  in  the  regular  Fine 
Arts  courses  has  greatly  increased.  This  is  clearly  due  to  the  new 
system  of  conferences  in  the  larger  courses.  Students  in  these 
courses  now  work  here  constantly,  whereas  formerly  they  rarely 
visited  the  Museum  save  during  a  few  days  Just  before  each  exam- 
ination. This  is,  of  course,  the  kind  of  use  that  is  most  to  be 
desired,  and  under  this  system  the  Museum  is  now  for  the  first  time 
fully  performing  its  true  function.  The  number  of  general  visitors 
of  whom  no  record  is  kept  continues  about  as  in  former  years. 

The  total  number  of  visits  to  the  print  collection  for  examination 
of  prints  in  the  storage  cases  was  891,  and  of  these  828  were  by 
members  of  the  University,  for  the  most  part  students  in  the  course 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Engraving.  Of  general  visitors  to 
the  Print-room  no  record  is  kept. 

An  exhibition  of  nineteenth  century  engravings,  lent  by  Mr. 
Francis  BuUard,  was  held  in  the  Print-room  from  October  to  March. 
During  the  spring  months  an  exhibition  of  early  German  and  Dutch 
prints,  prints  from  the  plates  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  and 
seventeenth  century  prints,  all  belonging  to  our  collections,  was 
made,  and  in  the  month  of  April  was  added  to  these  a  series  of 
mezzotint  engravings  by  David  Lucas  after  Constable,  lent  by  Mr. 
Bullard. 

During  the  year  2689  photographs  and  182  slides  were  cata- 
logued, and  a  chronological  list  of  painters  was  made. 

In  the  Print  Department  1247  prints  were  catalogued,  and  the  list 
of  engravings  by  designers  (which,  for  the  Gray  Collection,  had 
been  completed  in  the  year  1899-1900)  is  now  being  extended  to 
include  the  prints  of  the  Randall  Collection.  When  finished,  this 
list  will  show  what  prints  these  collections  contain  from  the  works 
of  any  given  artist.     It  will  give,  also,  the  name  of  the  engraver  in 
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every  instance,  as  well  as  the  location  of  every  print  in  the  storage 
cases.  Work  has  also  been  done  on  a  list  of  portraits,  and  a  list 
indicating  the  different  states  of  plates  in  the  collection  of  which  we 
have  more  than  one  state. 

The  number  of  photographs  mounted  was  3172,  and  the  number 
of  prints  mounted  was  67. 

Photographs  and  prints  have  been  mounted,  and  other  mechanical 
work  has  been  done,  for  various  outsiders,  for  which  we  have  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  $56.93,  which  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Bursar  to 
be  credited  to  the  Museum. 

Since  we  can  no  longer  charge  expenses  for  furniture  and  fixtures 
to  the  Fogg  endowment  fund  we  are  unable  to  provide  cases  for  new 
accessions  of  photographs.  These  accessions  have  accumulated  so 
that  we  now  have  more  than  4,000  of  them,  mounted,  and  for  the 
most  part  catalogued,  standing  in  piles  on  the  tops  of  the  old  cases, 
where  they  must  remain  practically  inaccessible  to  students  until 
cases  can  be  provided.  The  need  for  these  cases  is  therefore  urgent. 
We  also  need  additional  shelf  room  for  books. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  standing  need  for  suitable  additions  to 
the  building  affording  proper  light  for  our  growing,  and  already 
important,  collections  of  original  works  in  ancient  sculpture,  vases, 
bronzes,  and  Italian  painting,  may  before  long  be  met. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  collections  of  objects 
of  art  are  increasing  in  various  departments  of  the  University,  and 
that  economy  of  administration,  as  well  as  convenience  of  use,  would 
seem  to  require  that  these  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  brought 
together.  The  Fogg  Museum  is  the  natural  depository  of  all  objects 
of  this  kind  which  have  importance  as  works  of  art. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Director. 


THE  GERMANIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  — The  most  important  object  added  to  the  Germanic  Museam 
during  the  academic  year  1904-05  is  the  reproduction,  in  concrete, 
of  a  sandstone  slab  from  the  tomb  of  Ulrich,  Baron  of  Regensberg 
(-|-  c.1280),  a  gift  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Angst  of  Ziirich,  former  director 
of  the  Swiss  National  Museum.  In  1903,  when  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  fortifications  of  Zurich  were  torn  down,  this  slab  was 
found  imbedded  in  one  of  the  towers,  face  down,  serving  as  the 
lower  shelf  of  an  embrasure.  Apparently,  it  had  been  carried 
thither  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  interior  of  the  Church  of 
the  Barefooted  Augustinians,  its  original  receptacle,  was  partly  de- 
molished and  largely  used  as  building  material  for  secular  purposes. 
Through  the  rounding  off  of  one  of  its  longer  sides,  so  as  to  conform 
its  shape  to  the  round  wall  of  the  tower,  the  slab  lost  part  of  its 
inscription.  Otherwise  it  has  not  suffered  from  the  vandalism  to 
which  it  was  subjected.  It  shows  engraved  upon  it,  in  the  manner  of 
the  niello  technique,  the  standing,  somewhat  over-life  size  figure  of  a 
mediaeval  nobleman,  bareheaded,  with  long  curly  hair,  in  tunic  and 
mantle,  his  shoes  pointed,  pressing  the  sword  with  his  right  hand  to 
his  right  hip,  with  the  left  hand  drawing  the  string  of  his  mantle 
forward.  The  figure  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom,  gracefulness, 
and  sweep  of  outline.     The  inscription  reads :  — 

SEPVLT*  DN8»  .  VLRIC*  .  DE  REGENSBERG  .  QVI  .  OBIIT  A.  .  .  . 

Unquestionably  it  refers  to  a  member  of  the  baronial  family  of 
Regensberg,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thii-teenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  played  an  important  part  in  Ziirich 
history. 

Another  important  addition  to  our  collection  is  a  figure  of  a 
Roman  soldier,  with  i^eproductions  of  arms,  from  the  Romisch-Ger- 
manisches  Museum  at  Mainz,  a  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Putnam  of 
Boston.  The  statue  is  a  companion  figure  to  the  Frankish  warrior 
from  the  same  Museum,  and  is  intended  to  bring  to  view  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Roman  troops  fighting  on  German  territory  in  the  first 
century.  Its  value  for  our  Museum  will  be  fully  seen  only  when  it 
can  be  exhibited  as  a  supplement  to  a  representative  collection  of 
Roman  arms  found  on  German  soil  —  a  collection  which  might  be 
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procured  from  the  Mainz  Museam,  if  we  had  money  to  acquire  it  or 
space  to  exhibit  it. 

Among  the  money  contributions  received  by  the  Germanic  Museam 
Association  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum  are  the  following : 

♦10,  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  of  Boston. 

$675,  the  proceeds  of  a  performance  given  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Conned 

of  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  Museam. 
$100,  the  proceeds  of  a  Schiller  centennial  celebration  given  by  the 

Orpheus  Musical  Society  of  Boston. 

The  present  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grermanic  Museum  Associa- 
tion amounts  to  $1480.  The  Museum  was  open  to  the  public 
throughout  the  year  on  two  week  days  and  —  owing  to  a  generous 
provision  made  by  the  same  anonymous  donor  who  provided  for  this 
purpose  last  year  —  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoons.  It  was 
visited  during  that  time  by  23,057  persons,  an  increase  of  2,011 
over  the  preceding  year.  On  Commencement  Day  the  President  of 
the  United  States  inspected  the  Museum,  and  subsequently  sent  a 
cable  message  to  the  Grerman  Emperor  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  Emperor's  splendid  gifts. 

During  the  summer,  the  Curator,  while  on  his  vacation  in  Europe, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  various  state  governments  and  city 
administrations,  with  a  view  toward  further  contributions  to  the 
Museum  from  official  sources.  These  negotiations  have  since  re- 
sulted in  the  definite  promise  of  the  Swiss  Government  to  give  to  the 
Grermanic  Museum  a  full  size  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  mediaeval  Swiss  sculpture :  the  great  sepulchral 
monument  of  La  Sarraz  (fourteenth  century).  Owing  to  the  large 
size  and  the  elaborate  composition  of  this  monument,  it  will  be 
reproduced  and  sent  hither  in  instalments,  so  that  it  will  be  several 
years  before  it  can  be  set  up  here  —  a  fact  which,  in  view  of  the 
cramped  condition  of  our  present  building,  is  not  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  It  should  be  added  that  this  monument  is  at  present  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  Museum  in  Europe.  Negotiations  with  other 
governments  are  still  pending;  but  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  outcome  will  be  favorable,  and  that  important 
gifts  will  come  from  a  number  of  German  states  and  cities.  These 
prospective  gifts  make  still  more  evident  the  pressing  need  of  a 
suitable  building,  set  forth  in  my  last  report. 

Indeed,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  that  the  worthy 
housing  of  the  objects  already  in  our  possession  and  the  rounding 
out  of  the  Museum  into  a  comprehensive  conspectus  of  the  history 
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of  Germanic  culture  —  a  task  for  which  the  sum  of  $500,000  would  be 
needed  —  is  getting  to  be  a  question  of  national  importance.  The 
magnificent  gifts  by  the  German  Emperor,  which  were  installed  two 
years  ago,  have  since  been  followed  by  a  remai^ble  series  of  other 
demonstrations  of  German  good  will  toward  America.  I  need  only 
mention  the  presentation  to  our  Museum  of  a  unique  and  costly 
collection  of  reproductions  of  ancient  German  gold  and  silver  ware, 
brought  together  by  popular  subscriptions  extended  throughout 
Germany ;  the  gift  to  the  Social  Museum  of  Harvard  University  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  German  social  exhibit  at  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition of  St.  Louis ;  the  exchange  of  professors  between  German  and 
American  universities,  so  happily  inaugurated  through  the  activity 
of  Pix>f  essor  Ostwald  at  Harvard  University  and  through  the  invita- 
tion of  Professor  Peabody  to  Berlin  and  the  gracious  reception 
given  to  him  by  the  Grcrman  Emperor  as  well  as  by  the  university 
authorities. 

The  importance  of  these  impressive  demonstrations  of  Grcrman 
good  will  toward  America  is  obvious.  They  prove  that  Germany  is 
ready  to  enter  into  still  closer  relations  of  mutual  confidence  and 
helpfulness  with  the  United  States  than  exist  even  now.  They  show 
that  Germany  welcomes  the  cooperation  and  the  competition  of  the 
United  States  in  all  national  activities  —  industrial,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  —  which  tend  to  promote  the  welfare,  the  liberty,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  human  kind.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  to 
demonstrate  by  appropriate  action  that  the  American  people  appre- 
ciate and  reciprocate  the  spirit  which  has  manifested  itself  in  these 
frigidly  acts  of  the  German  Emperor  and  people.  And  what  better 
way  could  be  found  to  erect  a  lasting  and  appropriate  monument  of 
Grerman- American  friendship  than  by  endowing  that  institution  which 
first  attracted  the  generous  attention  of  the  German  government,  and 
which  is  destined  to  be  not  only  a  storehouse  of  the  great  artistic 
productions  of  the  Germanic  past,  but  also  a  connecting  link  between 
modem  Germany  and  modem  America  —  the  Germanic  Museum  of 
Harvard  University  ? 

KUNO   FRANCKE,  Curator. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Unitersity:  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  report  for  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
416,  as  against  458  during  the  preceding  year. 

GndoAte  Student! 56 

Seniors 61 

Jnniom 47 

Sophomores 94 

Freshmen 78 

Special  Students S6 

ToUl 416. 

At  Commencement  in  June,  1905,  seventy-three  students,  tiro  of 
whom  had  completed  their  residence  in  an  earlier  year,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Ten  students,  who  had  not  been 
registered  as  Seniors,  received  the  degree.  Of  the  seventy-three 
successful  candidates,  one  received  the  degree  summa  cum  laude; 
seventeen  received  it  magna  cum  laude;  twenty-seven,  cum  laude. 

Nineteen  candidates  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Thir- 
teen of  the  nineteen  had  taken  their  first  degree  at  Radcliffe,  the 
others  represented  the  following  colleges :  Allegheny  College,  Boston 
University,  Hollins  Institute,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College, 
University  of  South  Dakota. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  Eleanor 
Harris  Rowland,  A.B.  Radcliffe  1908,  A.M.  1904,  who  took  her 
degree  in  the  special  field  of  Psychology.  Her  thesis  was  on  ^^The 
Aesthetics  of  the  Repetition  of  Visual  Space-Forms."  To  this  thesis 
was  awarded  the  Wilby  Prize  for  1905. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1905,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Andover,  Bonn  (Grermany),  Brookline,  Concord  (N.H.), 
Exeter  (N.  H.),  Lynn,  Milton,  Omaha  (Neb.),  Portland  (Me.), 
Quincy,  South  Byfield,  Springfield,  and  Youngstown  (Ohio).  They 
were  also  held  in  September  in  Cambridge.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  two 
of  whom  did  not  complete  their  examination.     Eleven  were  candi- 
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dates  for  admission  as  Special  Students ;  sixty-nine  candidates  took 
part  of  the  examination  or  worked  off  admission  conditions ;  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  took  tiie  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  one 
hundred  the  Final  Examinations.  One  postponing  candidate  was 
rejected. 

The  results  of  the  Final  Examinations  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Admitted.  Admitted  «*Cle«r.'*  Rejected. 

Jane 81  SO  5 

September 14  1 

Total 95 

Total  rejected ...       5 

100 

Ninety-five  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1905,  as 
against  ninety-six  in  1904. 

Fifty-six  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  thirty-two 
of  whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Thirty-one  students  were  ad- 
mitted to  nineteen  full  courses,  and  ten  students  to  nine  half -courses, 
of  the  ^^  Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard  University  open 
to  competent  Students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1904-05  were :  Professor 
Byerly  (Chairman),  and  Professors  E.  L.  Mark,  S.  M.  Macvane, 
H.  S.  White,  J.  H.  Wright,  E.  H.  Hall,  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann, 
G.  L.  Kittredge,  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prize,  which  was  this  year  awarded  to  Dr. 
Rowland  for  her  thesis,  was  intended  as  a  recognition  of  advanced 
work  done  by  women  beyond  the  undergraduate  age,  and,  though 
withheld  for  several  years,  has  now  been  awarded  for  the  sixth  time. 
Miss  Herron's  thesis  on  ^'The  Progress  of  Labor  Organization 
among  Women,"  which  won  the  prize  in  1904,  has  been  published 
by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  Fellowship  for  the  year  1905-06  has  been  given  by  Lucy  Allen 
Paton,  ^^  as  a  recognition  of  scholarship  and  character,"  to  be  held 
by  a  Graduate  Student.  The  Fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  Muriel 
BothweU  Carr,  A.B.  (McGill)  1898,  A.M.  (ibid.)  1900,  A.M. 
(Radcliffe)  1902. 

The  South  End  House  Fellowship,  established  by  Miss  Annette 
P,  Rogers  in  1903  for  a  period  of  two  years,  has  been  renewed  by 
her,  and  the  Fellowship  awarded  to  Theresa  Sylvia  Haley,  A.B. 
1904,  who  is  studying  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.Z.  Ripley. 

At  the  time  that  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  last 
report,  the  Radcliffe  Auxiliary  had  in  hand  a  great  piece  of  work. 
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the  attempt  to  secare  for  Radcliffe  College  the  Greenleaf  estate,  a 
fine  bit  of  land  directly  opposite  the  Radcliffe  grounds,  and  deemed 
by  good  judges  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the  College. 
The  price  set  by  the  owners  was  $80,000  for  the  estate  as  a  whole, 
including  the  Greenleaf  house  and  two  smaller  houses  on  Ash  Street. 
The  Auxiliary  in  a  few  months  raised  the  sum  of  $67,000,  purchased 
the  Greenleaf  house  and  74,800  square  feet  of  land  for  $63,500,  and 
secured  an  option  on  the  Ash  Street  houses,  which  are  needed  to 
round  out  the  comers  of  the  property.  The  option  expires  in  April, 
1907.  Some  money  to  complete  the  purchase  is  already  in  hand, 
about  $4,500,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  remaining  sum  will  not 
be  forthcoming  in  time. 

The  Students'  building  —  to  be  known  as  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz 
House  —  was  completed  in  time  for  the  Class  Day  and  Commence- 
ment festivities  in  June.  The  house  stands  at  the  comer  of  Mason 
and  James  Streets,  next  to  the  Radcliffe  Gynmasium.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  building  in  the  colonial  style,  and  ^^  composes" 
admirably  with  the  Gymnasium,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  con- 
tains locker-rooms,  club-rooms,  rooms  for  rest  and  for  study,  a 
reading-room,  a  large  dining-room,  kitchen  and  housekeeper's  room, 
a  lecture-room  which  makes  a  charming  little  theatre,  and  a  great 
living-room  which  has  already  proved  its  right  to  be  called  ^^the 
heart  of  the  house."  The  dining-room  provides  daily  a  good  and 
economical  luncheon  for  about  165  students  (the  maximum  has  been 
185)  ;  the  theatre  gives  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  the  student- 
body,  —  an  opportunity  sadly  lacking  for  many  years ;  in  short,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  College,  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  students  are  adequately  provided  for,  and  the  various  needs  of  a 
large  day-college  are  perfectly  fulfilled.  The  need  of  such  a  building 
has  been  keenly  felt  for  many  years  by  the  students,  and  by  their 
friends,  and  on  Mrs.  Agassiz's  eightieth  birthday,  December  5, 1902, 
more  than  the  money  required  for  the  purpose  was  offered  to  Rad- 
cliffe College  in  her  honor,  with  the  request  that  the  building  might 
bear  her  name.  To  the  architect  of  Agassiz  House,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Longfellow,  and  to  two  members  of  the  Building  Committee,  Mrs. 
Whitman  and  Mrs.  Farlow,  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the 
building  are  due,  and  to  them,  as  to  the  many  friends  who  have 
shown  their  interest  and  generosity  in  various  ways,  Radcliffe  is 
grateful.  Among  these  friends  should  be  specially  mentioned  the 
builder,  Mr.  F.  L.  Whitcomb.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Whitman  given 
by  Mrs.  Kuhn,  and  the  memorials  of  her  life  and  work,  described  in 
detail  in  the  report  for  1903-04,  have  been  placed  in  the  house, 
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where,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  window  which  was  Mrs. 
Whitman's  last  work,  they  will  permanently  remain. 

Three  of  the  buildings  which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  Radcliffe,  —  the  Gymnasium,  a  Hall  of  Residence,  and  the 
Stadents'  House,  —  have  been  secured  to  us ;  the  fourth,  a  Library 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  College,  will  probably  soon  be 
ours.  To  most  of  the  alumnae  and  undergraduates  a  Libi*ary  has 
seemed  the  first  need  of  the  College,  and  the  Radcliffe  College 
Alumnae  Association  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward  raising  a  fund 
for  a  Library,  when  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to  give  $75,000 
for  a  building,  on  condition  that  the  friends  of  Radcliffe  should  raise 
an  equal  sum  as  new  endowment.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Council,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  sum  which  now  amounts  to  $55,000 
will  soon  be  completed.  The  alumnae  have  undertaken  to  provide 
$20,000  for  the  furnishings,  and  they  have  already  made  a  good 
beginning. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  year  we  reckon  the  addition  of  $2,500  to 
the  fund  of  $2,500  given  by  the  Cantabrigia  Club  for  a  scholarship, 
making  a  full  scholarship;  a  bequest  of  $5,000  from  James  A. 
Woolson,  of  Cambridge,  which  will  be  used  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship for  a  student  in  the  Classics ;  and  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from 
Sarah  W.  Whitman,  to  establish  two  full  scholarships,  to  be  known 
as  the  Mai7  Eliot  Parkman  Scholarship  and  the  Abby  W.  May 
Scholarship.  Under  the  will  of  Sarah  W.  Whitman,  Radcliffe  has 
also  received  the  large  sum  of  $100,000.  The  sum  total  of  the 
money  actually  received  during  the  year  amounts  to  rather  more 
than  $184,750.  Mrs.  Whitman's  bequest  is  unrestricted,  and  it 
would  go  far  towards  the  establishment  of  the  fund  for  instruction, 
if  the  College  were  at  this  moment  able  to  devote  it  to  that  purpose. 
This  large  unrestricted  fund  of  half  a  million  is  the  prime  need  of 
Radcliffe. 

The  future  is  full  of  hope.  The  rise  in  the  number  of  students 
during  the  current  year,  as  against  the  losses  last  year ;  the  admira- 
ble quality  of  the  graduate  students ;  the  constancy  and  generosity 
of  our  friends ;  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  of  our  alumnae ; 
—  these  are  among  the  grounds  for  encouragement.  The  losses  for 
the  year  have  been  of  the  inevitable  kind  brought  by  time  to  mortals. 
There  have  been  thi*ee  resignations  from  the  Council:  Professor 
Clement  L.  Smith  and  Miss  Longfellow,  both  from  ill-health,  and 
Mrs.  Farlow,  from  the  pressure  of  other  duties.  These  are  serious 
losses.  Each  one  of  these  has  been  associated  with  Radcliffe  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Annex,  and  their  judgment,  wisdom,  and 
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devotion  have  gone  far  to  make  the  College  what  it  is.  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Higginson  has  also  resigned  his  position  as  Treasurer,  a  step  which 
he  has  long  thought  he  must  take,  on  account  of  his  heavy  respon- 
sibilities and  the  endless  demands  on  his  time  and  strength  and 
public  spirit.  His  resignation  took  effect  on  September  1,  1905, 
and  Mr.  Ezra  Henry  Baker,  an  Associate  of  Radcliffe  College,  who 
had  acted  for  some  yeai's  as  Assistant  Treasurer,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Treasurership.  The  other  vacancies  in  the  Council  have  not 
as  yet  been  filled.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  find  successors  to  men 
and  women  in  whom  the  community  have  had  perfect  confidence  and 
with  whom  it  has  been  an  honor  and  a  distinction  to  serve. 

AGNES   IRWIN,  Dean. 


APPENDIX. 


DEATHS. 


[^During  the  year  beginning  September-  i,  1904  J] 

GsoBOE  Frisbie  Hoar,  Overseer.     September  80,  1904. 
Joseph  Trumbull  Sticknet,  InBtmctor  in  Greek.     October  11,  1904. 
Edward  Sticknet  Wood,  Professor  of  Chemistry.    July  11,  1905. 
Arthur  Dickivson  Wtman,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  29,  1904. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

[7*0  take  effect  September  i,  1905^  unless  oiherioise  stated,'] 

Arthur  Kinnet  Adams,  Assistant  in  Geology.     October  2,  1905. 

KiLBURN  Elie  Adams,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    June  27,  1905. 

Harrt  Morgan  Atbes,  Assistant  in  English.    Jnne  27,  1905. 

Augustus  Samuel  Beatman,  Assistant  in  Education  and  in  History,  to  take 

effect  February  13,  1905.     February  13,  1905. 
James  Mackintosh  Bell,  Proctor.    January  9,  1905. 
James  Mackintosh  Bell,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

to  take  effect  December  81,  1904.     January  9,  1905. 
Carleton  Fairchild  Brown,  Instructor  in  English.     June  27,  1905. 
Philip  Greenleaf  Carleton,  In8truc*tor  in  English.     September  26,  1905. 
John  Felt  Cole,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  to  take  effect  December  1,  1904. 

November  28,  1904. 
Charles  Allerton  Coolidoe,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.     September 

26,  1905. 
Vanderveer  Custis,  Assistant  in  Economics.     June  27,  1905. 
John  Irving  Esgate,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    September  26, 1905. 
James  Augustus  George,  Proctor.     October  10,  1904. 
Jesse  More  Greenman,  Instructor  in  Botany,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 

current  academic  year.     May  8,  1905. 
Fritz  Hagens,  Instructor  in  German.    June  27,  1905. 
Arthur  Stearns  Hawks,  Assistant  in  Engineering,  to  take  effect  May  1,  1905. 

May  8,  1905. 
HiBBERT  WiNSLOw  HiLL,  lustructor  in  Bacteriology.     October  9,  1905. 
Perct  Hodge,  Assistant  in  Physics.     October  2,  1905. 
Richard  Fay  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  9,  1905. 
Harrie  Stuart  Vedder  Jones,  Assistant  in  English.    June  27,  1905. 
George  William  Low,  Assistant  in  Gcolog>'.    June  5,  1905. 
RoLLO  Lu  Verne  Ltman,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking.     November  13,  1905. 
George  Burgess  Magrath,  Assistant  in  Pathology.     October  9,  1905. 
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Jamks  Ambrose  Moter,  Inttmctor  in  Detcriptire  Geometry,  to  take  effect 
Febrnary  13,  1005.     Febrnary  13,  1905. 

Chauncet  Williams  Norton,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     September  26,  1905. 

Ralph  Walter  Page,  Proctor.     February  13,  1905. 

John  Knowlea  Paike,  Professor  of  Music.     May  22,  1905. 

Charles  Ernest  Perkins,  Instructor  in  Operatire  Dentistry.    October  30,  1905. 

Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  Graduate  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  Athletic  Sports.     March  27,  1905. 

Francis  Samcel  Piiilbrick,  Instructor  and  Assistant  in  Groremment,  to  take 
effect  November  1,  1904.     October  31,  1904. 

Amon  Benton  Plowman,  Assistant  in  Botany.     October  9,  1905. 

Waldo  Bruce  Russell,  Auditor  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association.  October  9, 
1905. 

Howard  Edwin  Simpson,  Assistant  in  Physiography  and  Meteorology.  Sep- 
tember 26,  1905. 

Mact  Millmore  Skinner,  Instructor  in  German.     September  26,  1905. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  Pope  Professor  of  Latin,  to  take  effect  November 
1,  1904.     October  31,  1904. 

Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts.    November  27,  1905. 

Oliver  Mitchell  Wentworth  Spraoue,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
September  26,  1905. 

Henrt  Lerot  Stone,  Assistant  in  Music.     September  26,  1905. 

Thomas  Head  Thomas,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts.  October  30, 
1905. 

Henrt  Smith  Thompson,  Officer  in  charge  of  Admission  Examinations,  to  take 
effect  June  1,  1905.     October  80,  1906. 

Robert  Palfrey  Utter,  Assistant  in  English.     June  27,  1905. 

Charles  Francis  Withington,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  to  take  effect 
February  1,  1905.     February  13,  1906. 

Frederick  Shbnstone  Woods,  Lecturer  on  Mathematics.    November  13,  1905. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY   OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

[  Without  linUt  of  time,  or  for  more  than^  one  year."] 

Oakes  Ames,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanic  Grarden  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1904.     May  1,  1905. 
Oboroe  Pierce  Baker,  Professor  of  English  from  September  1, 1905.    May  1, 

1906. 
Gregory  Paul  Baxter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1905.     May  1,  1905. 
Heinrich  Conrad  Bierwirtii,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  for  five  yean 

from  September  1,  1904.     November  28,  1904. 
Thomas   Nixon   Carver,   David  A.  Wells   Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

February  13,  1905. 
John  Hays   Gardiner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English   for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1905.     May  1,  1905. 
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Edwin  Bissell  Holt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1006.     May  1,  1905. 
Edward  Vermllye  Huntington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1905.     Jane  5,  1905. 
Albert  Morton  Ltthgoe,  Instructor  in  Egyptology  from  September  1,  1905. 

May  22,  1905. 
Lionel  Simeon  Marks,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical   Engineering  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1905.     May  1,  1905. 
BooER  BioELOw   Merriman,  Instructor  in  History  from  September  1,  1905. 

March  13,  1905. 
Clifford  Herschel  Moore,   Professor  of  Latin   from   September  1,   1905. 

May  22,  1905. 
William  Luther  Mowll,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1905.     June  12,  1905. 
Arthur  Orlo  Norton,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing for  five  years  from  September  1,  1905.     June  27,  1905. 
Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  Fellow.     March  8,  1905. 
Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1905.     March  27,  1905. 
James  Sturgis  Pray,  Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1905.     June  5,  1905. 
Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  for  five  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1905.     February  20,  1905. 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  Professor   of  Physics   from   September  1,  1905. 

May  1,  1905. 
Walter   Dana    Swan,  Instructor  in   Architecture  from   September   1,    1905. 

June   12,  1905. 
Henry  Augustus  Torrey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1905.     May  1,  1905. 
John   Albrecht    Walz,  Assistant  Professor  of  the   German  Language  and 

Literature  for  five  years  from  September  1,  1905.     February  18,  1905. 
Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Climatology  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1905.     May  1,  1905. 
BliNTON  Warren,  Pope  I*rofe8Sor  of  Latin  from  September  1,  1905.     May  22, 

1905. 
Edgar  Huidekoper  Wells,  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College  from  June  1, 

1905.     June  5,  1905. 
Charles  Hknry  White,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1905.     May  1,  1905. 
Stephen  Edgar  White,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  from  September 

1.  1905.     May  1,  1905. 
Robert  Mearns  Yerkes,  Instructor  in  Psychology  from  September  1,  1905. 

June  5,  1905. 

[For  1904-05.} 

John  Mead  Adams,  Assistant  in  Physics.     October  10,  1904. 

KiLBURN  Elie  Adams,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering  for  the  remainder 

of  the  current  academic  year.     May  1,  1905. 
Augustus  Samuel  Beatman,  Assistant  in  History.     October  10,  1904. 
Augustus  Samuel  Beatman,  Assistant  in  Education.     October  31,  1904. 
Winthrop  Bellamy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  3,  1904 
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HiiuLM  BnroHAM,  Jr.,  Anttin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.     October  31,  1904. 

JoHir  Hamilton  Blair,  Assistant  in  History.     October  10,  1904. 

William  Charles  Brbnke,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Astronomy.    NoTember 

28,  1904. 
Francis  Nbwton  Brink,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  10,  1904. 
James  Brtce,  Godkin  Lecturer.     September  27,  1904. 
Leo  LeGat  Burlet,  Assistant  in  History.     October  3,  1904. 
Harold  Canning  Chapin,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    October  3,  1904. 
MiNTiN  AsBURT  Chrysler,  Assistaut  in  Botany.     October  31,  1904. 
Latham  Clarke,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  10,  1904. 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  IngersoU  Lecturer  on  the  Immortality  of  Man. 

November  14,  1904. 
Paul  Revere  Curtis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  from 

January  1,  1905,  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  academic  year.     Febru- 
ary 20,  1906. 
Vanderveer  Custis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.    October  31, 1904. 
Irving  Angell  Field,  Assistant  in  Zoology.     November  28,  1904. 
Emerson  David  Fite,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Grovernment.     October  3, 

1904. 
Harry  Louis  Frevert,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.     October  10, 

1904. 
Edmund  Carl  Froehlich,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  for  the  second  half-year. 

February  13,  1906. 
James  Andrew  Gibson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  10,  1904. 
James  Abram  Goldthwaite,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  3,  1904. 
Jesse  More  Greenman,  Assistant  at  the  Gray  Herbarium.    September  27, 1904. 
Roger  Castle  Griffin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.     October  31, 

1904. 
Ernst  Hermann  Paul  Grossmann,  Instructor  in  German.     September  27, 1904. 
Chauncet  Craven  Hackbtt,  Assistant  in  English.     October  31,  1904. 
Arthur  Stearns  Hawks,  Assistant  in  Engineering  for  the  second  half-year. 

February  13,  1905. 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  Lecturer  on  Biological  Chemistry.      October 

31,  1904. 
Frank  Wilson  Cheney  Herset,  Instructor  in  English.     October  31,  1904. 
Lewis  Dana  Hill,  Assistant  in  Physics  for  the  second  half-year.    January  14, 

1906. 
Robert  Arnold  Hubbard,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  3,  1904. 
William  Hammett  Hunter,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  10,  1904. 
Richard  Fay  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  3,  1904. 
Fred  Robert  Jouett,  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.     Octo- 
ber 10,  1904. 
Robert  Wilson  Kelso,  Assistant  in  English.     October  31,  1904. 
BuRRiTT  Samuel  Lacy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  3,  1904. 
Chester  Arthur  Leog,  Assistant  in  Economics.     October  31,  1904. 
Frederick  Fleming  McIntosh,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Ore-Dressing  and 

Assaying.     October  :U,  1904. 
James  Martin  McNamara,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  3,  1904. 
Edward  Russell  Markham,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering.    October  10, 

1904. 
Selden  Osgood  Martin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.     October  31, 

1904. 
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Fbahoois  EiciLB  Matthbs,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Reconnoissance  Snnrey- 

ing.     October  10,  1904. 
Erh8T   Hkihrich   Mbnsbl,  Lecturer  on  German  Philology.      September  27, 

1904. 
Erich  Muenter,  Instructor  in  German.     September  27,  1904. 
Frederic  Austin  Ogo,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.     October  8,  1904. 
Edwin  William  Pahlow,  Assistant  in  History.     October  8,  1904. 
Edmuitd  Morlet  Parker,  Lecturer  on  ComparatiTe  Administration.     October 

10,  1904. 
William  Belmont  Parker,  Instructor  in  English.     October  81,  1904. 
William  Joseph  Pelo,  Assistant  in  Education  for  the  second  half-year.     Feb- 
ruary 13,  1906. 
Bliss  Pbrrt,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature.     October  10,  1904. 
Arthur  Pope,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts.     October  10,  1904. 
Ctrus  Guernsey  Pringlb,  Botanical  Collector  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 

academic  year.     May  1,  1905. 
Herbert  Wilbur  Rand,  Instructor  in  Zoology.     September  27,  1904. 
William  Chauncet  Rice,  Assistant  in  Gk>Temment.     November  14,  1904. 
Arthur  William  Rtder,  Instructor  in  German.     October  10,  1904. 
Schutler  B  Seryiss,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics.    October  10,  1904. 
Kbndall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts.     October  81,  1904. 
Stanlet  Arthur  Starr att.  Assistant  in  Palaeontology.     September  27,  1904. 
Charles  Miner  Stearns,  Instructor  in  English.     October  10,  1904. 
George  Gurdon  Steele,  Assistant  in  Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry,  from 

December  14,  1904,  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.     March  18, 

1905. 
Leroy  Fbnwick  Swift,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  10,  1904. 
George  Nicolas  Terzieff,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     October  8,  1904. 
Charles  Marshall  Underwood,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance 

Languages.     October  10,  1904. 
Roland  Greene  Usher,  Assistant  in  History.     October  8,  1904. 
John  Albrecht  Walz,  Lecturer  on  German  Literature.     October  81,  1904. 
Arthur  Fisher  Whittem,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.      October  10, 

1904. 
Homer  Edwards  Woodbridoe,  Assistant  in  English.     October  81,  1004. 

[For  1905-06.} 

Arthur  Kinney  Adams,  Assistant  in  Geology.     May  1,  lOO.). 

John  Mead  Adams,  Assistant  in  Physics.     March  18,  1905. 

Kilburn  Elir  Adams,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     May  1,  1905. 

Fredbrick  Arthur  Alden,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing;.     May  1,  1905. 

Oakes  Ames,  Instructor  in  Botany.     March  18,  1905. 

HARRr  Morgan  Ayres,  Assistant  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 

Newton  Samuel  Bacon,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     March  18,  1905. 

Harry  Torsey  Baker,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 

Jamks  Robert  Barclay,  Assistant  in  Engineering.     June  5,  1905. 

Henri  Baulig,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     March  18,  1905. 

James  Carleton  Bell,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  5,  1905. 

Winthrop  Bellamy,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     June  5,  1905. 

0x18  Fisher  Black,  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.     March  18,  1905. 
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Henry  Cook  Boyntox,  Instructor  in  Metallurgy  and  Metallography.     May  1, 

1005. 
William  Charles  Brenke,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Astronomy.     April  10, 

11)05. 
Fletcher  Briggs,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.     May  22,  1905. 
Carleton  Fairchild  Brown,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
Edward  Coogeshall  Brown,  Assistant  in  Engineering.    June  5,  1905. 
Harold  Chapman  Brown,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  5,  1905. 
Alphonse  Brun,  Instructor  in  French.     March  13,  1905. 
Stephen  Hayes  Bush,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     March  13,  1905. 
Philip  Greenleaf  Carleton,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
William  Richard  Castle,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
Fred  Wayne  Catlett,  Assistant  in  Govemment.     May  1,  1906. 
Harold  Canning  Chapin,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     June  5,  1905. 
Arthur  Houston  Chivers,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.      March  13, 

1905. 
MiNTiN  AsBURY  Chrysler,  lustructor  and  Assistant  in  Botany.     May  8,  1905. 
Latham  Clarke,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.     June  5,  1905. 
Leon  Jacob  Cole,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     May  1,  1905. 
William  Morse  Cole,  Instructor  in  the  Principles  of  Accounting.     March  13, 

1905. 
William  Arnold  Colwell,  Instructor  in  German.     May  22,  1905. 
Frederick  Shepherd  Converse,  Instructor  in  Music.     May  1,  1905. 
Charles  Allerton  Coolidge,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.    June  5. 1905. 
Vandkrveer  Custis,  Assistant  in  Economics.     May  22,  1905. 
Stuart  Daggett,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.     May  22,  1905. 
Harvky  Nathaniel  Davis,  Instructor  in  Physics.     March  13,  1905. 
Frank  Miles  Day^  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.     June  5,  1905. 
Alfred  Lewis  Pinneo  Dennis,  Lecturer  on  Modem  History.    January  14,  1905. 
Arthur  Stone  Dewing,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  5,  1905. 
Horatio  Willis  Dresser,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.    June  5,  1905. 
Aldrich  Durant,  Assistant  in  Engineering.     June  27,  1905. 
Walter  Chaloner  Durfee,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Engineering.     May  1, 

1905. 
Julius  Wooster  Eggleston,  Assistant  in  Geology.     June  27,  1905. 
William  Curtis  Farabee,  Instructor  in  Anthropology.     March  13,  1905. 
Irving  Angell  Field,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     May  1,  1905. 
Harry  Louis  Frevebt,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.     June  5,  1905. 
Arthur  Boweh  Frizell,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     May  1,  1906. 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  Fuller,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  5,  1905. 
Harold  de  Wolf  Fuller,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
Arthur   Hosmer   Gale,  Austin   Teaching  Fellow  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

May  8,   1905. 
Andrew  Garbutt,  Instructor  in  Modelling.     June  27,  1905. 
LucHs  DwiGHT  (Granger,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Metallurgical  Chemistry 

and  Metallurgy'.     May  8,  1905. 
Howard  Levi  Gray,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.     May  1,  1906. 
Jesse  More  Greenman,  Instructor  in  Botany.     March  13,  1905. 
Chester  Notes  Greenough,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
Roger  Castle  Griffin.  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.     June  5,  1905. 
Chauncey  Craven  Hackett,  Assistant  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
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Fhitz  Haoens,  InBtnictor  in  Grerman.     May  22,  1905. 

John  Galentine  Hall,  Assistant  in  Dotany.     March  13,  1905. 

Thomas  Hall,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 

Ltman  Sawin  Hapoood,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     March  13,  1905. 

William  Clifford  Heilman,  Instructor  in  Music.     June  12,  1905. 

Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry.   March  13, 

1905. 
Asbttry  Haven  Herrick,  Instructor  in  German.     May  22,  1905. 
Arthur  Stedman  Hills,  Instructor  in  l^blic  Speaking.     March  13,  1905. 
Murray  Arnold  Hines,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.    June  5,  1905. 
William  Ernest  Hocking,  Instructor  in  Philosophy.     June  5,  1905. 
Percy  Hodge,  Assistant  in  Physics.     June  27,  1905. 
Silas  Wilder  Howijind.  Assistant  in  Economics.     May  22,  1905. 
Percy  Adams  Hutchison,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  5,  1905. 
Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Instructor  in  Greek.    June  5,  1905. 
Francis  Wayland  Johnston,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.    May  22, 

1905. 
Robert  Matteson  Johnston,  Lecturer  on  Modem  Italian  History.    March  13, 

1906. 
Harrie  Stuart  Vedder  Jones,  Assistant  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
Henry  Craig  Jones,  Assistant  in  Government.     June  5,  1905. 
Fred  Robert  Jouett,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     March  13,  1905. 
Robert  Wilson  Kelso,  Assistant  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Assistant  in  English.     June  27,  1905. 
Herman  Brunswick  Kipper,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry.    June  5, 

1905. 
Arthur  Becket  Lamb,  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry.    June  5,  1905. 
Robert  Adger  Law.  Instructor  in  English.     June  27,  1905. 
Frederick  William  Charles  Lieder,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German. 

May  22,  1906. 
George  Lincoln,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     March  13,  1905. 
George  William  Low,  Assistant  in  Geology.     May  1,  1905. 
William  Edward  Lunt,  Assistant  in  Government.     May  1,  1905. 
RoLLo  Lu  Verne  Lyman,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking.     March  13,  1905. 
RoLLO  Lu  Verne  Lyman,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
Norman  Shaw  McKendrick,  Assistant  in  History.     May  1,  1905. 
George  Rogers  Mansfield,   Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Greology.      May  1, 

1905. 
Edward  Russell  Markham,  Instructor  in  Shopwork.     May  1,  1905. 
Selden   Osgood  Martin,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.     May  22, 

1905. 
Frank  Richardson  Mason,  Assistant  in  Economics.     May  22,  1905. 
Robert  Bell  Michell,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     March  13,  1905. 
Jared  Sparks  Moore,  Assistant  in  Philosophy.     June  5,  1905. 
Martin  Mower,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts.     March  13,  1905. 
William  Luther  Mowll,  Instructor  in  Architecture.     June  5,  1905. 
Erich  Muenter,  Instructor  in  German.     May  22,  1906. 
Herman   Dudley   Murphy,  Instructor  in   Drawing  from  the  Life.      June  6, 

1905. 
John  Tucxbr  Murray,  Instructor  in  English.     June  27,  1905. 
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Abthur   Edwin    Norton,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  DeBcriptiTe 
Geometry.     May  1,  1905. 

Charles  Head  Nutter,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 

Frederic  Austin  Ogo,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  History.     April  10,  1905. 

AjfDREW  Abijah  Parker,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     May  1,  1905. 

Edmund  Morley  Parker,  Lecturer  on  ComparatiTe  Administration.    March  13, 
1905. 

Robert  Swain  Pea  body,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.    June  5,  1905. 

Amon  Benton  Plowman,  Assistant  in  Botany.     March  13,  1905. 

Arthur  Pope,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts.     June  5,  1905. 

Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  Botanical  Collector.     May  1,  1905. 

Paul  Hector  Provandib,  Assistant  in  Hygiene.     March  13,  1905. 

Herbert  Wilbur  Rand,  Instructor  in  Zoology.     March  13,  1905. 

CoNYERS  Read,  Assistant  in  History.     April  10,  1905. 

William  Chauncey  Rice,  Assistant  in  Government.    June  5,  1905. 

Ralph  Webster  Richards,  Assistant  in  Mineralogy.     June  5,  1905. 

Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.     March  18,  1905. 

Dayid  Camp  Rogers,  Instructor  in  Philosophy.     May  1,  1905. 

Arthur  William  Ryder,  Instructor  in  German.     May  22,  1905. 

Arthur  William  Ryder,  Instructor  in  Indie  Philology.    June  12,  1905. 

Guilford  Darby  Scholl,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Ore-Dressing  and  Assay- 
ing.    May  8,  1905. 

Schuyler  B  Serviss,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics,  March  13,   1905; 
title  changed  to  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  27,  1905. 

Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium.     April  10, 
1905. 

Howard  Edwin  Simpson,  Assistant  in  Physiography  and  Meteorology.    May  1, 
1905. 

Macy  Millmore  Skinner,  Instructor  in  German.      May  22,  1905. 

Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing,  for  the  second  lialf- 
year.     June  5,  1905. 

Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts.     March  13,  1905. 

Philip  Sidney  Smith,  Instructor  in  Geology.     May  1,  1905. 
,  Stanley  Arthur  Starratt,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology.      May  8, 
1905. 

Charles  Miner  Stearns,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 

Vilhjalmur  Stef^nsson,  Assistant  in  Anthropology.     March  13,  1905. 

Elmer  Edgar  Stoll,  Instructor  in  English.     June  27,  1005. 

Henry  Leroy  Stone,  Assistant  in  Music.     March  13,  1905. 

Richard  Clipston  Sturgis,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.     June  5,  1905. 

Walter  Dana  Swan,  Instructor  in  Architecture.     June  5,  1905. 

Thomas    Head    Thomas,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts.      March  13, 
1905. 

Kevork  Gakabed  Tourian,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion.    May  8,  1905. 

Alfred    Marston    Tozzer,    Instructor    in    Central    American    Archaeology. 
March  13,   1905. 

Arthur  Tyng,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Engineering.     May  1,  1905. 

Abbott  Payson  Usher,  Assistant  in  Government.     May  1,  1905. 

Robert  Palfrey  Utter,  Assistant  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
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JoHir  William  Hbivbt  Waldbn,  Instructor  in  Latin.    Febmary  20,  1905. 

HxRBSRT  EuoEHE  WALTER,  Assistant  in  Zoology.     May  1.  1905. 

Harold  Broadfield  Warren,  Instmctor  in  Freehand  Drawing  for  the  first 

half-year.    June  5,  1905. 
Hrrmanh  Julius  Webbr,  Instructor  in  German.     May  22,  1905. 
Kekhsth   Grant    Trematne   Webster,    Instructor  in  English.      March  27, 

1905. 
Edgar  Huidekopbr  Wells,  Instructor  in  English.     March  27,  1905. 
Edmund   March  Wheelwright,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Design.    June  5, 

1905. 
Arthur   Fisher   Whittem,   Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     March   18, 

1905. 
Bbrtel  Glidden  Willard,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking.     March  13,  1905. 
Frederick  Shenstone  Woods,  Lecturer  on  Mathematics.    June  27,  1905. 
Chbster  Whitney  Wright,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics.    May  22, 

1905. 
BoBBRT  Mearns  Tbrkes,  Instructor  in  Comparatiye  Psychology.    May  1, 1905. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

lAppointed  September  27,  1904,  unlets  other wite  stated.] 

Archibald  Cart  Coolidoe.  Theodore  Lyman.     Oct.  10,  1904. 

Gborge  Washington  Cram.  Charles  Palache. 

John  Hays  Gardiner.  Charles  Pomeroy  Parker. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick.  Robert  DeCourcy  Ward. 

John  Goddard  Hart.  James  Kelsey  Whittemore. 

Btron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  Dean.  Robert  Wheeler  Willson. 

IjBWIS  Jerome  Johnson.  Jay  Backus  Woodworth. 

Charles  Henry  Conrad  Wright. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

[September  27,  1904.] 

William  Ernest  Castle.  James  Lee  Love. 

Eugene  Abraham  Darling.  Arthur  Orlo  Norton. 

John  Goddard  Hart.  George  Washington  Pierce. 

Ira  Nelson  Hollis.  Charles  Robert  Sanger. 

Edward  Charles  Jeffrey.  Nathaniel  SodthgateShaler, />«an. 

Frank  Lowell  Kennedy.  Henry  Lloyd  Smyth. 

Arthur  Edwin  Kennelly.  Herbert  Lanoford  Warren. 

Charles  Henry  White. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

[October  31,  1904.'] 

Maxime  BdciiBR.  Grobob  Foot  Moore. 

Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Hugo  Muksterbero. 

William  Morris  Davis.  Wallace  Clement  Sabine. 

George  Lyman  Kittredoe.  John  Hbnet  Wright,  Dean. 


PROCTORS. 

[For  1904-05.] 

Herbert  Spencer  Allen.     February  20,  1905,  for  the  second  half-year 

Adelbert  Ames,  Jr.     September  27,  1904. 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres.     September  27,  1904. 

Arthur  Atwood  Ballantine.     September  27,  1904. 

William  George  Barr.     September  27,  1904. 

Rex  Mitchell  Baxter.     February  20,  1905. 

James  Mackintosh  Bell.     October  81,  1904. 

Herbert  Melville  Boylston.     September  27,  1904. 

Herman  LaUue  Brown.     September  27,  1904. 

Morris  Ruggles  Brownell.     September  27,  1904. 

Lyman  Kenneth  Clark.     September  27,  1904. 

Vanderveer  Custis.     September  27,  1904. 

Augustine  Derby.     September  27,  1904. 

Roger  Ernst.     September  27,  1904. 

Gordon  Fairchild.     Septem>)er  27,  1904. 

James  Alfred  Field.     September  27,  1904. 

Paul  Blanchard  Fischer.     September  27,  1904. 

Alexander  Forbes.     September  27,  1904. 

Orville  Gish  Frantz.     September  27,  1904. 

Ernest  George.    January  9,  1905,  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  academic 

year. 
James  Augustus  George.     September  27,  1904. 
William  Cook  Gray.     September  27,  1904. 
Warwick  Greene.     September  27,  1904. 
Donald  Gregg.     September  27,  1904. 
Roger  Castle  Griffin.     September  27,  1904. 
Richard  Inglis.    January  9,  1905,  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  academic 

year. 
John  Francis  Jennings.     September  27,  1904. 
Robert  Peebles  Kern  an.     September  27,  1904. 
Ross  Watt  Lynn.     September  27,  1904. 
Francis  Joseph  O'Connor.     September  27,  1904. 
Ralph  Walter  Page.     October  10,  1904. 
Edwin  William  Pahlow.     September  27,  1904. 
William  Ainsworth  Parker.     October  10,  1904. 
Donald  Parson.    October  31,  1904. 
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Jambs  Horace  Patten.    September  27,  1904. 
Francis  Samuel  Philbrick.    September  27,  1904. 
EuHU  Root,  Jr.    September  87,  1904. 
Robert  William  Sawyer,  Jr.     September  27,  1904. 
Earnbst  Everett  Smith.     September  27,  1904. 
Kbkdall  Kbrfoot  Smith.     September  27,  1904. 
Flayel  Shurtleff,  Jr.     October  81,  1904. 
ViLHJALMUR  StefjCnsson.     September  27,  1904. 
Robert  Palfrey  Utter.    September  27,  1904. 
Roy  Smith  Wallace.     September  27,  1904. 
Arthur  Henry  Weed.     September  27,  1904. 
Kennard  Winsor.    October  10,  1904. 

[For  1905-06.^ 
Francis  Raymond  Sturtbvant,  Proctor  of  Divinity  Hall.    Jane  27,  1905. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION  PROCTORS. 

October  31,  1904. 


Augustus  Samuel  Beatman. 
Herbert  Melville  Boylston. 
Henry  Cook  Boynton. 
Leo  LeGay  Burley. 
Lyman  Kenneth  Clark. 
William  Arnold  Colwell. 
Stuart  Daooett. 
Emerson  David  Fite. 
Charles  Edmund  Fryer. 
James  Augustus  George. 
James  Andrew  Gibson. 
Roger  Castle  Griffin. 
Lyman  Sawin  Hapgood. 
Arthur  Day  Howard. 


Henry  Craig  Jones. 
John  Frank  Langmaid. 
Rollo  Lu  Verne  Lyman. 
Charles  Read  Nutter. 
Francis  Joseph  O'Connor. 
Edwin  William  Pahlow. 
James  Horace  Patten. 
Louis  Ross. 
Howard  Edwin  Simpson. 

ViLHJALMUR   StEfXnSSON. 

Arthur  Tyng. 
Roland  Greene  Usher. 
Clement  Leslie  Vaughan. 
Roger  Clark  Wells. 


Chester  Whitney  Wright. 


DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

William  Wallace  Fenn,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  daring  the 
absence  of  the  Dean.     May  8,  1905. 

[  Wiihovi  limit  oftimt^  or  for  more  than  one  year.'] 

George  Foot  Moore,  Frothingham  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  from 
September  1,  1904.    November  14,  1904. 
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LAW   SCHOOL. 

[For  1904-05.^ 

James  Coolidgb  Carter,  Lecturer  on  the  Origin,  Growth,  and  Function  of  Law. 

October  81,  1904. 
Samuel  Hudson  Hollis,  Lecturer  on  Insurance.    October  10,  1904. 
Clarbnce  Harmou  Olson,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty.     October  10,  1904. 
RuFUS  WILLL4M  Spraoue,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  New  York  Practice.    May  1,  1905. 

[For  1905'06,'\ 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Massachusetts  Practice.     May  8,  1905. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

[  Without  limit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

Franz  Pfaff,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  from  September  1, 
1905.    June  12,  1905. 

[For  2904-06.'} 

George  Lorimer  Baker,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     October  10,  1904. 
John  Washburn  Bartol,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  for  the  remainder  of 

the  current  academic  year.     February  18,  1905. 
Walter  Augustus  Lecomftb,  Assistant  in  Otology.     October  10,  1904. 
Frederick  Taylor  Lord,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  for  the  remainder  of 

the  current  academic  year.     February  13,  1905. 
Ernest  de  Wolfe  Wales,  Assistant  in  Otology.     October  10,  1904. 
George  Henry  Wright,  Assistant  in  Histology.     November  14,  1904. 

[For  2905-06.'\ 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry.     June  27,  1905. 
George  Sherwin  Clarke  Badger,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Physic.     June  12,  1905. 
George  Lorimer  Baker,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     June  12,  1905. 
Franklin  Greene  Balch,  Assistant  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Albert  Moore  Barrett,  Assistant  in  Neuropathology.     June  12,  1905. 
John  Washburn  Bartol,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  12,  1905. 
John  Bapst  Blake,  Instructor  in  Surgery.    June  12,  1905. 
Elliott  Gray  Braokett,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics.    June  12,  1905. 
John  Lewis  Bremer,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.    June  27, 1905. 
George  Washington  Wales  Brewster,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  12, 1905. 
Walter  Remsen  Brinckeruoff,  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  12,  1905;  title 

changed  to  Instructor  in  Pathology,  June  27,  1905. 
Frederick  Stanford  Burns,  Assistant  in  Dermatology.     June  12,  1905. 
Charles  Shore y  Butler,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  12,  1905. 
Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  27,  1905. 
David  Chekver,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  12,  1905. 
Henry  Asbury  Christian,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  12,  1905. 
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Edmund  Wright  Clap,  Asriftant  in  Ophthalmology.    June  12,  1905. 
Fbederic  Co  dm  an  Cobb,  Assistant  in  Laryngology.    June  12,  1905. 
Ebnbst  Amort  Codman,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  12,  1905. 
Rockwell  Augustus  Coffin,  Assistant  in  Laryngology.    June  12,  1905. 
John  Matthew  Connolly,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.    June  12,  1905. 
Algernon  Coolidoe,  Jr.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.     June  12,  1905. 
Edwabd  Cowlbs,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.    June  12, 1905. 
Gboboe  Abthur  Craioin,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics.    June  12,  1905. 
LbRoi  Goddard  Crandon,  Assistant  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Eugene  Anthony  Crockett,  Instructor  in  Otology.     June  12,  1905. 
Elbbidge  Gerry  Cutler,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  12,  1905. 
John  Dane,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics.     June  12,  1905. 
Lincoln  Davis,  Instructor  in  Anatomy.    June  12,  1905. 

Thomas  Amort  DeBlois,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.    June  12,  1905. 
Fbancis  Pabkman  Denny,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  12,  1905. 
James  Cbowley  Donoohue,  Assistant  in  Histology.    June  12,  1905. 
Charles  Hunteb  Dunn,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics.    June  12,  1905. 
Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene.    June  12,  1905. 
Eugene  Ellsworth  Everett,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.    June  12,  1905. 
John  Woodford  Farlow,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology.     June  12,  1905. 
William  Edward  Faulkner,  Assistant  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Elisha  Flagg,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  12,  1905. 
Leo  Victor  Friedman,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     June  12,  1905. 
Langdon  Frothinguam,  Austin   Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology.    June  12, 

1905. 
George  Washington  Gay,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.    June  12,  1905. 
Joel  Ernest  Goldthwait,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics.     June  12,  1905. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.     June 

12,  1905. 
Robert  Battey  Greenouoh,  Instructor  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Philip  Hammond,  Assistant  in  Otology.    June  12,  1905. 
Fbancis  Bishop  Harrington,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Henry  Hill  Haskell,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.     June  12,  1905. 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry.     June  27, 

1905. 
Henry  Fox  Hewes,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry.     June  12,  1905. 
Hibbebt  Winslow  Hill,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology.     June  12,  1906. 
Edwin  Evebett  Jack,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology.     June  12,  1905. 
Henby  Jackson,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  12,  1905. 
James  Maksh  Jackson,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  12    1905. 
Daniel  Fiske  Jones,  Assistant  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Elliott   Pboctob  Joslin,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  12,  1905. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

June  12,  1905. 
Maynabd  Ladd,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics.     June  12,  1905. 
Walteb  Augustus  Lecompte,  Assistant  in  Otology.     June  12,  1905. 
Fbedebic  Thomas  Lewis,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.     June  27, 

1905. 
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Ralph  Stayner  Lillie,  lofltnictor  in  Physiology.     June  12,  1905. 

Edwin  Allen  Locke,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  12,  1905. 

Frederick  Taylor  I^rd,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jane  12,  1905. 

Howard  Augustus  Lothrop,  Instructor  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 

Robert  Williamson  Lovett,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics.    June  12,  1905. 

Fred  Bates  Lund,  Assistant  in  Surgery.    June  12,  1905. 

George  Burgess  Magrath,  Assistant  in  Pathology.     June  12,  1905. 

Henry  Orlando  Marcy,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  12,  1905. 

Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 

George  Howard  Monks,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 

John  Lovett  Morse,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics.     June  12,  1905. 

Harris  Peyton   Mosher,  Assistant  in  Anatomy  and  Laryngology.    June  12, 

1905. 
Fred  Towsley  Murphy,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Louis  Nelson,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica.     June  12,  1905. 
Franklin  Spilman  Newell,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Assistant  in  Gvnae- 

cology.     June  12,  1905. 
Chauncey  Williams  Norton,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  12,  1905. 
William  Noyes,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases.     June  12,  1905. 
Calvin  Gates  Page,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     June  12,  1905. 
Francis  Winslow  Palfrey,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     June  12,  1905. 
Henry  Joseph  Perry,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     June  12,  1905. 
Charles  Allen  Porter,  Instructor  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Abner  Post,  Instructor  in  Syphilis.     June  12,  1905. 
Joseph  Hersey  Pratt,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.    June 

12,  1905. 
Alexander  Quackenuoss,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology.    June  12,  1905. 
William  Henry  Robby,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    June  12,  1905. 
Samuel  Robinson,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  12,  1905. 
David  Daniel  Scannell,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  12,  1905. 
Charles  Morton  Smith,  Assistant  in  Syphilis.    June  12,  1905. 
William  Henry  Smith,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  12,  1905. 
Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology.    June  12,  1905. 
Fred  Maurice  Spalding,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.     June  12,  1905. 
Arthur  Kingsbury  Stone,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  12,  1905. 
Malcolm  Storer,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology.    June  12,  1905. 
Howard  Townsend  Swain,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     June  12,  1905. 
Edward  Wyllys  Taylor,  Assistant  in  Neurology.    June  27,  1906. 
Ezra  Ripley  Thayer,  Lecturer  on  the  Relation  of  the  Medical  Profession  to 

the  Law  and  the  Courts.     June  12,  1905. 
Paul  Thorndike,  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
James  Rockwell  Torbert,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     June  12,  1905. 
Harvey  .Parker  Towle,  Assistant  in  Dermatology.     June  12,  1905. 
Maurice  Paul  Octave  Vejux-Tyrode,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology.    June  12, 

1905. 
Herman  Frank  Vickery,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  12,  1905. 
Richard  Goodwin  Wadsworth,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    June  12,  1905. 
Ernest  De Wolfe  Wales,  Assistant  in  Otology.    June  12,  1905. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  Clinical    Instructor  in   Diseases   of  the   Nervous 

System.    June  12,  1905. 
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Georob  Abthur  Waterman,  AsBiBtant  in  Neurology.    Jane  12,  1905. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  Lecturer  on  Genito-urinary  Surgery.    June  12, 

1905. 
Charles  James  White,  InBtructor  in  Dermatology.    June  12,  1905. 
Franklin  Warren  White,  ABBistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

June  12,  1905. 
Georob  Hbnrt  Wright,  ABsistant  in  HiBtology.    June  12,  1905. 
James  Homer  Wright,  Instmctor  in  Pathology.    Jane  12,  1905. 
Ernest  Boten  Toung,  AsBistant  in  Gynaecology.     June  12,  1905. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD   OF  THE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

IFor  1904^05.^ 
October  10,  1904. 

Walter  Bradford  Cannon.  William  Lambert  Richardson,  Z^fan. 

Charles  Montraville  Green.  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck. 

Charles  Harrington.  John  Collins  Warren. 

Frank  Burr  Mallort.  William  Fiske  Whitney. 

Edward  Sticknet  Wood. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

\_For  1904^5,^ 

Frederick  Bradlet,  Instractor  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June  20,  1904;    title 
changed  to  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry,  October  10,  1904. 

Frederick  Matthew  Cassidt,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry.    October  10,  1904. 

Samuel  Tuttle  Elliott,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.   October  10,  1904. 

Edwin  Linwood  Farrington,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.     Oc- 
tober 10,  1904. 

Ernest  Jewett  Hart,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.     October  10, 
1904. 

George  Howard  Monks,  Instmctor  in  Surgical  Pathology.    October  10,  1904. 

Leslie  Herbert  Natlor,  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.   October  10,  1904. 

James  Joseph  O'Brien,  Instmctor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.     October  10, 
1904. 

Hbnrt   Carlton    Smith,  Instmctor  in   Physiological  and  Dental   Chemistry. 
December  12,  1904. 

William    Daniel    Squarbbrios,   Instmctor  in    Extracting    and  Anaesthesia. 
October  10,  1904. 

Julius  George  Wiluam  Werner,  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dendstry. 
October  10,  1904. 

IFor  1905-06.] 

Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  Instmctor  in  Orthodontia.     June  12,  1905. 
Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell,  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
John  Bapst  Blake,  Instmctor  in  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
Frederick  Bradley,  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry.    June  12,  1905. 
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Ebnemt  Howard  Chute,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
DwioHT  Moses  Clapp,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry.      June  12, 

1905. 
Harold  DbWitt  Cross,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.      June  12, 

1905. 
DwiGiiT  Ward  Dickinson,    Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.     Jane  12, 

1905. 
John  Dana  Dickinson,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12, 

1905. 
John  Walker  Dickinson,  Instmctor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
Forrest  Greenwood  Eddy,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  12, 1905. 
Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12, 1905. 
Samuel  Tuttlk  Elliott,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  12,  1906. 
John  Irving  Esoate,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  12,  1905. 
John   Wesley    Estabrooks,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.      June  12, 

1905. 
Edwin  Linwood  Farrinoton,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.   June 

12,   1905. 
James  Austin  Furfey,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
Amos  Irving  Hadley,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
Ernest  Jewett  Hart,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.      June  12, 

1905. 
Thomas    Bernard   Hayden,  Instructor  in  Mechanical   Dentistry.     June  12, 

1905. 
Elbridge  Decosmos  King,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12, 1905. 
Marquis  D  Littig,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
Elmer  Joseph  Marston,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.     June  12, 

1905. 
Leroy  Matthew  Simpson  Miner,  Instructor  in  Elxtracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

June  12,   1905. 
George  Howard  Monks,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     June  12,  1905. 
James  Joseph  O'Brien,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.     June  12, 

1905. 
Harry  Snow  Parsons,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
Joseph  Totten  Paul,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 
Charles  Ernest  Perkins,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  12,  1905. 
Norman  Greene  Reoch,  Instructor  in  Orthodontia.    June  12,  1905. 
Charles  William  Kodgers,  Instructor  in  Dental  Materia  Medica.     June  12, 

1905. 
Melville  Forrest  Rogers,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  12,  1905. 
Harry  Benjamin  Shuman,  Instructor  in  Oral  Surgery.    June  12,  1905. 
Henry  Carlton  Smith,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Chemistry.    June  12,  1905. 
David   Frederick  Spinney,   Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  12, 

1905. 
William    Daniel    Squarebrios,    Instructor  in  Extracting    and  Anaesthesia. 

June  12,   1905. 
Wilfred    Harlow   Starratt,  Instructor  in   Operative  Dentistry.     June  12, 

1905. 
Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June 

12,  1905. 
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Edward  Wtllts  Tatlob,  Instructor  in  Neurology.    June  12,  1905. 

JuLn78  Gborob  William  Werner,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Operattre  Dentistry. 

June  12,  1905. 
Robert  Whitehill,  Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  12,  1905. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD  OF  THE 

DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

11904-05.^ 

October  10,  1904. 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman.  Dwioht  Moses  Clapp. 

Charles  Albert  Brackett.  William  Parker  Cooke. 

Edward  Cornelius  Briogs.  William  Henry  Potter. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  Dean. 

BUSSEY   INSTITLT'ION. 

IFor  the  Calendar  year  1904.] 
John  George  Jack,  Lecturer  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.     September  27,  1904. 

[For  1904-03.] 

Clifton  Harlan  Paige,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Surveying.  October  10, 
1904. 

[For  1903-06.] 

Daniel  Allen  Clarke,  Assistant  in  Horticulture.     May  8,  1905. 

Frank  Thompson  Dillingham,  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.     May  8, 

1905. 
Clifton  Harlan  Paigk,  Instructor  in   Mathematics  and  Surveying.     May  8, 

1905. 
John  Hamilton  Uobinette,  Instructor  in  Agriculture.     May  8,  1905. 
Albert  Edward  Siiedd,  Assistant  in  Horticulture.     May  8,  1905. 

OTHER   AP1X)INTMENTS. 

Henrt  Pickering  Walcott,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  during  the  absence 
of  the  President ;  a  member  of  all  the  Faculties  of  the  University,  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  therein  during  the  absence  of  the 
President;  to  act  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Overseers,  during  the  absence  of  the 
President.    January  14,  1905. 

[  Without  limit  of  timet  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

Walter  S afford  Burke,  Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  from  September 

1,  1904.     SepU»mber27,  1904. 
Charles  William  Eliot,  Member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School 

for  Social  Workers.     June  12,  1905. 
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Samubl  Hensuaw,  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  Curator,  of  the  Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology.     October  8,  1904. 
Joseph  Lee,  Member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Sdiool  for  Social 

Workers.     June  12,  1905. 
Charles  Augustus  Mahadt,  Superintendent  of  the  Beading  Boom  (Library) 

from  September  1,  1904.     October  81,  1904. 
Francis  Greenwood  Feabodt,  Member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 

School  for  Social  Workers.     June  12,  1905. 
Alfred    Claghorn    Potter,   Assistant  Librarian  from  September   1,   1904. 

October  31,  1904. 
George    Washington    Robinson,   Secretary   of   the   Graduate    School  from 

September  1,  1905.     November  14,  1904. 
Charles  Miner  Stearns,  Begent  from  September  1,  1905.    June  27,  1905. 
George  Parker   Winship,  Curator  of  Mexican  History  from  September  1, 

1905.     May  8,  1905. 

[For  1905-06.] 

Walter  Lichtenstein,  Curator  of  the  HohenzoUem  Collection  of  German 
History  for  one  year  from  June  1,  1905.     May  8,  1905. 

Waldo  Bruce  Bussell,  Auditor  of  the  Bandall  Hall  Association.  June  27, 
1905. 

PREACHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Ltm AN  Abbott.    June  27,  1905.  Henrt  Van  Dtke.      May  8,  1905. 

Edward  Caldwell  Moore.     May  8,      Francis  Greenwood  Psabodt.  June 
1905.  27,  1905. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC   SPORTS. 

Appointed  June,  27,  1905,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Faculty  Members :  Graduate  Members : 

Roger  Bigelow  Merriman.  Norman  Williams  Bingham,  Jr. 

Edward  Hall  Nichols.  George  Bichmond  Fearing,  Jr. 

Horatio  Stevens  White.  Bobert  Frederick  Herrick.    March 

27,  1905. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

November  14,  1904. 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow.  Arthur  Tract  Cabot. 

John  Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr. 
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PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
FOR  COOPERATION  AND  ALLIANCE  IN  THE  CONDUCT 
AND  PROMOTION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE. 

Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
being  convinced,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  work  of  education  in  industrial  science,  that  such  work  can 
be  greatly  advanced  and  enlarged  by  a  cooperation  of  the  two  institutions, 
in  order  to  secure  mutual  assistance,  render  possible  a  larger  enterprise, 
promote  economy,  avoid  duplication  and  competition,  and  give  to  the 
purpose  of  donors  who  have  bestowed  money  in  trust  for  that  object  a 
fuller  accomplishment,  do  make  this  agreement,  which  shall  endure  so 
long  as  it  shall  be  found  to  serve,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  institutions, 
the  objects  above  declared.  But,  whereas  the  carrying  out  of  such  agree- 
ment will  require  the  employment  of  the  income  of  the  funds  which  the 
University  holds,  or  will  hereafter  hold  in  trust,  and  the  University  feels 
that  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  these  trusts  which  it  has  accepted 
is  its  first  duty,  to  which  all  other  considerations  must  yield,  this  agree- 
ment shall  not  go  into  effect  until  and  unless  the  University  shall  have 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  instructions  and  the  court  shall 
have  made  a  decree  that  this  agreement  may  be  carried  out  without 
violation  of  its  duties  as  a  trustee  and  in  accordance  with  law  and  equity. 

I.  The  organization  of  the  University,  the  organization  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  title  of  each  to  its  property  and  funds  shall  remain  unaffected 
by  this  agreement,  as  shall  also  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  in  investing 
and  managing  its  funds. 

n.  The  institution  for  the  combined  work  of  promoting  and  furnishing 
education  in  industrial  science,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  agreement  to 
establish,  shall  retain  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  it  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  an  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  instnictiou  therein  shall  be  given  by  a  Faculty,  which  two  bodies  shall 
be  constituted  as  herein  below  provided. 

m.  The  said  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  nine  persons,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  of  whom  two 
shall  be  the  President  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Institute,  and  three  shall  be  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
University. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  herein  below  expressed,  the  said  Executive 
Committee  shall  have  the  general  administration  and  superintendence  of 
all  matters  concerning  said  combined  work,  including  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  instruction  and  government,  and  of  seiTants,  the  power  to 
remove  any  of  them,  the  fixing  of  their  salaries  and  the  prescribing  of 
their  duties,  the  care  of  buildings,  property,  and  ecjuipment,  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  put   at  its   disposal   under  this   agreement,  the  fixing. 
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collecting,  and  expending  of  students'  fees,  and  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  Faculty,  these  being  substantially  the  powers 
now  conferred  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute  by  its  by-laws ; 
it  being,  however,  expressly  provided  that  all  appropriations  from  money 
furnished  either  by  the  University"  or  by  the  Institute,  and  all  proposed 
appointments  or  removals  of  officers  whose  salaries  are  to  be  paid  there- 
from, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Corporation  concerned  and  approved  by 
it  before  being  finally  adopted,  it  being  imderstood  that  students^  fees 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  furnished  by  the  Institute,  and  that  no  change  shall 
be  made  in  those  fees  without  its  approval . 

The  said  Executive  Committee  shall  keep  records  of  its  proceedings, 
and  shall  make  reports  to  the  Corporation  of  the  University  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  Institute  annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  either 
Corporation  may  request. 

IV.  The  President  of  the  Institute  for  the  time  being  shall  be  the 
President  of  the  said  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  preside  at  its  meet- 
ings, when  present.  His  salary,  as  fixed  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
Institute,  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  furnished  by  the  Institute.  He 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  shall  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  several  departments,  and  shall  act  as  general  executive  and  adminis- 
trative officer,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  said  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
University  and  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute.  Whenever  a  person 
shall  vacate  the  office  of  President  of  the  Institute,  he  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  said  Executive  Committee. 

V.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall 
be  ex  officio  the  Treasiu*er  of  the  said  Executive  Committee.  He  shall,  as 
Treasiurer  of  the  said  Executive  Committee,  have  charge  of  the  funds  put 
at  the  disposal  of  said  committee,  shall  make  such  payments  as  the  com- 
mittee may  authorize,  shall  keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  money  received 
and  expended,  and  shall  make  report  of  his  doings  annually,  or  oftener 
if  required,  to  the  said  committee,  and  to  the  Corporation  of  the  University 
and  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute. 

VI.  The  Faculty  shall  consist  of  all  the  present  professors,  associate 
professors,  and  assistant  professors  of  the  Institute,  and  all  professors, 
associate  professors,  and  assistant  professors  of  the  University  who  now 
give  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  degrees  in  industrial  science,  and 
such  officers  hereafter  appointed  as  said  Executive  Committee  may  desig- 
nate. The  present  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  removed  nor  have  their 
present  salaries  reduced  without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
University. 

Subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  said  Executive  Committee, 
the  Faculty  shall  have  charge  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

VU.  Subject  to  the  reservations  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  University 
shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  said  Executive  Committee,  as  above  pro- 
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Tided,  the  net  income  of  all  funds  which  are  now  credited  on  its  books  to 
the  credit  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  also  the  use  of  all  machinery, 
instruments,  and  equipment  which  the  University  holds,  and  the  income 
of  all  property  which  it  may  hereafter  acquire  for  the  promotion  of  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  science,  and  also  three-fifths,  but  no  more,  of  the  net 
income  which  may  accrue  from  the  bequest  and  devise  of  the  late  Gordon 
McKay. 

VUl.  Subject  to  the  reservations  herein  set  forth,  the  Institute  shall 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  said  Executive  Committee  the  net  income  of 
all  funds  and  the  use  of  all  property  and  equipment  which  the  Institute 
may  hold  for  the  promotion  of  instniction  in  industrial  science,  reserving 
only  such  amounts  and  property  as  it  may  require  to  maintain  its  organi- 
zation and  to  carry  on  such  functions  as  may  remain  to  it  independently  of 
the  promotion  of  industrial  science. 

IX.  In  so  far  as  money  contributed  by  either  Corporation  under  this 
agreement  may  be  used  by  the  said  Executive  Committee  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  or  supplies,  the  title  thereto  shall  be  in  the  Corporation 
whose  money  is  appropriated  therefor. 

X.  The  site  of  the  institution  shall  be  in  Boston  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Charles  River,  as  nearly  as  practicable  opposite  to  Harvard  Square, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall  there  erect,  furnish, 
and  equip  buildings  having  the  capacity  of  at  least  its  present  buildings. 
But  the  Institute  shall  not  be  required  to  proceed  with  such  purchase 
and  construction  until  it  shall  have  sold  a  sufficient  part  of  the  land 
which  it  now  owns.  Provided,  however,  that  this  agreement  shall  be 
avoided  if  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  when  this  agreement 
goes  into  effect  the  Institute  shall  not  have  purc^hased  said  land  and 
proceeded  to  a  substantial  extent  with  such  construction. 

XI.  Within  three  years  after  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
begins  the  construction  of  such  new  buildings,  if  the  Institute  is  then 
prepared  to  give  in  its  new  location  to  the  students  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  all  needed  instruction  in  industrial  science,  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  shall  be  discontinued  as  a  separate  school  of  industrial 
science  so  long  as  this  agreement  remains  in  force. 

XII.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master  and  Doctor  in  Science,  so  far  as 
given  in  industrial  science,  and  all  degrees  in  engineering,  together  with 
the  requirements  of  courses  of  study  leadmg  to  these  degrees,  shall  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Faculty ;  and  these  degrees  shall  be  conferred 
by  the  Corporations  of  the  University  and  the  Institute,  acting  separately. 

XIII.  Male  students  in  the  Institute  shall  have  the  same  privileges  as 
students  in  Harvanl  University  in  the  use  of  the  playgrounds,  museums, 
and  libraries  of  the  Universitv. 

Under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  two  Corporations,  and  on  payment 
of  proper  fees,  students  of  the  Institute  shall  be  admitted  to  courses  of 
instruction  and  the  use  of  laboratories  of  the  University',  outside  of  those 
pertaining  to  industrial  science,  and  students  of  the  University  to  the 
courses  and  use  of  laboratories  of  the  Institute. 
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XIV.  The  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  the  University  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  shall  each  have  fall 
right  at  all  times  to  inspect  the  institution,  and  suggest  to  the  said  Execu- 
tive Committee  changes  in  the  methods  of  management. 

XV.  The  Department  of  Architecture  in  the  University  and  in  the 
Institute  respectively  are  not  included  in  this  agreement,  but  remain 
unaffected  hcrebv- 

XVI.  It  is  expressly  provided  that,  as  regards  the  funds  and  property 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Institute  respectively,  this  agreement  shall 
be  subject  to  any  special  terms  and  requirements  upon  which  such  funds 
and  property  may  be  held ;  and  any  property  or  funds  which  may  be  held 
at  any  time  by  either  Corporation  under  such  terms  and  restrictions  as 
would  prevent  the  use  of  them  in  the  precise  manner  contemplated  by  this 
agreement  shall,  nevertheless,  be  used  by  the  two  Corporations  respectively 
foi  the  support,  benefit,  or  encouragement  of  the  scheme  agreed  upon,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  permissible  and  in  accordance  with  the  trusts  upon 
which  they  may  be  held. 

XVn.  The  arrangements  established  by  this  agreement  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  either  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University 
or  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  upon 
reasonable  notice  to  the  other  Corporation. 

In  the  event  of  the  termination  of  this  agreement,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  must  pay,  at  such  prices  and  upon  such  terms  as 
the  parties  may  agree  upon,  and,  if  they  cannot  agree  thereon,  as  may  be 
fixed  by  arbitration  (usual  arbitration  clause)',  for  any  buildings  or  fixtures 
upon  said  site,  paid  for  with  funds  furnished  by  the  University. 

XVni.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  when  finally  adopted  and 
approved  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Overseers  of  the  University  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  Institute,  and  when  and  if  a  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  as  provided  for  in  the  preamble  hereof,  shall  have  been 
obtained. 

TEAClIEIiS'   ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

To  THE  Alumni  ok  IIauvard  College  :  — 

Great  as  is  Harvard  University  we  sons  of  Harvard  turn  back  to  the  old 
Colloge,  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  for  our  happiest  memories  and  highest 
ideal-*. 

The  heart  of  the  University  is  the  College,  the  Alma  Mater  which  re- 
ceives the  boys  from  their  homes  and  leads  them  into  her  spirit  and  high 
traditions.  The  heart  of  the  College  is  the  teachers.  The  position  of 
Ilan-ard  to-day  among  American  Universities  is  due  not  so  much  to  its 
a<re,  traditions,  or  able  administration  as  to  its  noble  line  of  teachers. 
That  the  teachers  in  the  College  should  be  the  best  in  the  land ;  that  the 
older  professors  should  be  free  fn)m  the  cares  of  a  straitened  income: 
that  the  younger  teachers  should  be  able  to  give  themselves  without  dis- 
traction to  their  work ;  that  the  ]>est  men  should  not  be  drawn  away  to 
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Other  Colleges  but  should  see  before  them  reasonable  promotion  in  work 
and  salary,  is  essential  to  the  leadership  of  Harvard  and  the  culture  of 
her  sons. 

Great  gifts  have  been  made  for  special  objects  and  different  departments 
of  the  University  in  recent  years,  but  the  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  old  College  has  been  comparatively  small.  Mean- 
while students,  teachers,  subjects,  and  courses  have  multiplied.  The 
classics,  philosophy,  modern  languages,  history,  mathematics,  the  stand- 
ard studies,  have  all  increased  their  corps  of  teachers. 

With  what  results? 

Facing  deficits  in  seven  of  the  past  nine  years,  the  Corporation  has  now 
cut  down  the  general  expenses  to  the  danger  point,  has  refused  the  usual 
advance  in  salaries  and  reduced  the  standard  of  salaries  of  new  teachers 
until  on  December  14,  1904,  the  Overseers  passed  this  vote :  — 

**  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  salaries  of  professors  and  in- 
structors should  be  maintained  and  that  the  customary  and  expected 
increase  of  salary  be  paid  in  every  instance,  irrespective  of  any  other 
economies.'^ 

The  College  salary  list  is  as  follows :  — 

57  Professors: 

13    receive  $5,000 

9  "  4,500 

15  "  4,000 

20  ''  3,600  and  less. 

Average  3,980 

88  Instructors : 
1     receives 
29    receive 
83        ** 
25         ** 
Average 

These  with  the  assistants,  lecturers,  tutors,  etc.,  make  a  staff  of  279 
teachers.     Total  salaries,  $437,821.     Average,  (1,570. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  cost  of  living  and  of  higher  salaries  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pursuits,  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  Harvard  will 
not  allow  the  men  who  teach  their  boys  and  who  fill  the  chairs  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  past  to  receive  these  meagre  wages. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  sons  of  Harvanl  may  rally  to  her 
help  and  in  grateful  love  make  her  the  gift  of  an  endowment  of  at  least 
(2,500,000,  to  increase  the  present  totally  inadequate  amount  available 
for  the  salaries  of  the  teachino:  staff  of  the  Colleo^e. 

During  the  past  few  months  a  number  of  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the 
College  have  subscribed  individually  or  through  their  classes,  $1,800,000. 
No  response  to  this  letter  is  of  course  expected  from  them. 

We  believe  that  every  son  of  Harvard  wishes  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  this  great  gift.  We  therefore  send  this  letter  to  all  the  living 
graduates. 


38  Assistant  Professors: 

9    receive 

$3,000 

25          ** 

2,000 

4          " 

1,600 

Average 

2,130 

$2,000 

1,750  — $1,100 

1,000 

925  and  less. 

990 
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Such  a  sum  cannot  be  raised  without  large  subscriptions  from  those  who 
can  afford  even  at  a  sacrifice  to  make  them. 

Our  most  earnest  hope  is,  however,  that  before  next  Commencement 
Day  every  Alu7nnus  will  send  some  subscription,  however  small,  and  thus 
make  this  gift  to  the  College  a  token  of  affection  from  every  living  son  of 
Harvard. 

William  Lawrence,  Chairman. 

Francis  L.  Higoinson,  Vice-Chairman. 

Charles  S.  Fairchild. 

Henry  S.  Howe. 

Francis  R.  Appleton. 

Augustus  Hemenway. 

Robert  Bacon. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

James  J.  Storrow. 

Benjamin  Carpenter. 
Cambridge,  May  18,  1905. 

[Translation.'] 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNTVTJISITY  OF  BERLIN  AND 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  CONCERNING  THE  MUTUAL  EX- 
CHANGE  OF   TEACHERS. 

1.  The  University  of  Berlin  binds  itself  to  secure  annually  a  leave  of 
absence  for  one  or  two  of  its  professors  to  the  end  that  they  may  take 
part,  for  a  period  of  three  months  each  (or  for  whatever  other  period  may 
seem  more  suitable  to  you) ,  in  the  instruction  at  Harvard  University,  after 
the  manner  that  seems  there  appropriate. 

2.  Harvard  University  assumes  the  same  obligation  towards  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

3.  The  choice  of  the  professors  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  President  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

4.  The  times  of  year  especially  suited  appear  to  be  (a)  for  Harvard 
University,  the  months  of  October  to  December,  or  January  to  March  (or 
whatever  other  periods  may  seem  more  suitable  to  you),  (b)  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  the  months  of  November  to  January,  or  May  to  July. 

6.  The  professors  of  the  University  of  Berlin  who  are  sent  to  Harvard 
University  receive  from  the  latter  for  travelling  and  living  expenses  a 
compensation  of  $1200  each ;  the  professors  of  Harvard  University,  the 
same  amount  from  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  this  arrangement  it  is 
assumed  that  the  regular  salary  of  the  professors  is  continued. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  NELSON  ROBINSON  JR.  TRAVELLING  FELLOWSHIP 
IN  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  THE  JLT.LA  AMORY  APPLETON 
FELLOWSHIP    IN    ARCHITECTURE. 

These  fellowships  will  ordinarily  be  offered  for  competition  in  alternate 
years,  and  the  holders  will  on  application  be  reappointed  for  a  second 
year  when  they  have  done  creditable  work  during  the  first  year. 

They  are  open  for  competition  to  Bachelors  of  Science  in  Architecture 
of  Harvard  University  who  have  taken  the  degree  loilh  distinclion  or  who 
have  completed  with  distinction  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  Architecture 
at  the  L'niversity. 

The  selection  among  those  admitted  to  candidacy  will  be  made  on  the 
results  of  a  competitive  examination  in  the  history  of  architecture  and  in 
design,  to  be  held  in  Cambridge  in  the  month  of  April  of  each  year. 

In  the  historv  of  architecture  each  candidate  will  be  examined  on  a 
special  period,  to  be  selected  by  him  in  advance.  Candidates  must  send 
notice  of  their  choice  of  a  period  to  the  Professor  of  Architecture  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 

In  the  examination  in  design  candidates  will  be  required  to  present 
themselves  at  a  specified  time  and  place,  where  a  problem  will  be  pro- 
posed to  them,  and  they  will  have  eight  hours  for  the  preparation  of 
preliminary  sketches.  These  will  be  retained  by  the  Department  of 
Architecture  for  comparison  with  the  final  drawings.  During  the  making 
of  the  preliminary  sketches  candidates  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
an  instructor  of  the  Department.  No  persons  other  than  the  candidates, 
and  ofiicers  of  the  University,  will  be  permitted  in  the  examination  room 
during  an  examination.  Candidates  will  be  given  three  weeks  in  which 
to  prepare  the  final  drawings,  and  will  be  required  to  present  with  them 
a  written  statement  that  they  have  been  prepared  without  aid,  direct  or 
indirect,  from  other  persons.  The  facilities  of  the  Department  will  be 
free  to  candidates  during  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  final  drawings. 

Applications  must  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fellowships  and  Other  Aids  for  Graduate  Students  before  the  first  day 
of  March  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidates  expect  to  present  themselves 
for  examination. 

The  candidate  who  receives  the  Fellowship  will  be  required  to  spend 
at  least  one  year  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Professor  of  Architecture.  He  will  be  required  to  submit 
monthly  reports  of  his  progress,  and  to  send  at  the  end  of  each  half-year 
a  measured  drawing  of  some  monument  of  architecture  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department.  He  will  also  be  required  to  make,  during 
his  stay  in  Europe,  a  special  study  of  a  single  building  or  group  of  build- 
ings, and  on  his  return  must  present  a  written  essay  illustrated  by 
drawings,  embod3ring  the  results  of  this  study. 
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The  award  will  be  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  acting  in  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  practising  archi- 
tects invited  by  the  Department  of  Architecture,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  University,  to  assist  in  the  award. 


THE   FUND  OF   THE   CLASS   OF    1846. 

Boston,  March  30,  1905. 

To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  The  Class  of  1846  desires  to  transfer  to  you  its  Class 
Fund,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  one  and  seven 
one  hundredths  dollars  ($10,571.07),  to  be  held  as  the  property  of 
Harvard  College  on  the  following  terms :  — 

First.  —  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College  with  **The  Fimd  of  the  Class  of  1846,''  which  account  shall  be 
credited  with  the  sum  above  named  and  with  such  other  sums  as  may  be 
added  thereto  from  time  to  time  by  said  Class,  or  by  any  other  person,  in 
amounts  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
last  survi\ing  member  of  said  Class  the  above  named  account  shall  be 
closed,  and  the  amount  then  credited  thereto,  including  accmnulated 
income,  shall  be  transferred  and  added  to  the  amount  then  belonging  to 
the  Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  now  held  by  the  said  College 
as  part  thereof  thenceforth. 

Second.  —  Until  said  account  shall  be  closed  as  above  provided,  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  its  capital  account  shall  be  invested  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  share  with  other  funds  in 
the  **  Greneral  Investments  ^  of  the  College. 

Third.  —  The  income  received  for  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1846  shall 
be  credited  annually  to  the  account  of  said  Fund,  and  the  amount  of 
income  so  credited  shall  be  payable  on  demand  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Class,  whose  receipt  therefor  shall  be  full  discharge  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  for  all  sums  paid  to  him.  The  Class  Secretary  shall  not  call  for 
money  oftener  than  once  a  year  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  College.  All  income  not  so  called  for  within  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
College  following  the  date  of  its  credit  to  the  Class,  shall  be  credited  to, 
and  become  a  part  of,  the  principal  of  said  Fund  at  the  end  of  such  year. 

If  at  any  time  there  shall  be  no  Secretary  of  tlie  Class  of  1846,  the 
Treasurer  may  in  his  discretion  pay  the  income  to  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Class  of  1846,  whose  receipt  therefor  shall  be  a  full 
discharge  to  the  President  and  Fellows,  who  shall  have  no  responsibility 
for  the  application  of  the  money. 

(Signed)  Wm.  S.  Dexter, 

Surviving  Trvttee  of  the  Class 
Fund  of  1846. 


TABLE  I. 
Illkbbs  Repobt,  1904-05. 


8«pt.  Oct.  No*.  Dee.  Ju.  Feb.  1ti.  Apr.  Utj.  Juat.  TiaL 


Appttndicidi    .  .   .  . 

AKhmft 

Bronchitis  .  .  .  . 
Chickpn-poi  .  .  .  . 
Cold*  —  uncluiified  . 
CaoatipBtion    .   .    .   . 

DlBrrlioo 

Diphtheria 

Eur,  of  the 

Eye,  of  the 

GenerBl  Debility  .  . 
Headache 

Jaundice 

La  Grippe 

LaryngitlH 

Malaria 

MeaBles 

Mi»ce1  lane  QUI      .   .    . 

MnmpR 

Nearal^a 

Pharyngilia 

I'neunionlB 

JthcuTnatiam  .  .  .  . 
Skin,  of  the     .... 

Sargiiiwl 

Toelh,  of  the  ...   . 

TonsillitiB 

Typhoid 


TuUla    . 


418  s4(j  see  iai  sig 


Viaiu IKS 

Office  coniuKation*,  medical 9048 

lurgical 990 

Total  numbtT  of  coninltatioDS 4811 

Calls  on  BtDdenti  not  found  in  (not  included  in  above) 119 

Other  caaei  not  aeen  by  the  Medical  Visitor S095 
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TABLE  II. 
Illness  Report  as  Related  to  the  different  Schools. 


Difeases. 


Appendicitis  .... 

AsUuna 

Bronchitis 

Chicken-pox  .  .  .  . 
Colds,  unclassified  . 
Constipation  .... 

Coryza 

Diarrhoea 

Diphtheria 

Ear,  of  the 

Eye,  of  the 

General  Debility  .   . 

Headache 

Indigestion     .   .   .    . 

Insomnia 

Jaundice 

La  Grippe 

Laryngitis 

Malaria 

Measles 

Miscellaneous    .    .    . 

Mumps 

Neuralgia 

Pharyngitis  .  .  .  . 
Pneumonia  .  .  .  . 
Rheumatism  .  .  .  . 
Skin^  of  the    .... 

Surgical 

Teeth,  of  the     ... 

Tonsillitis 

Typhoid 


Totals.  .  .  . 

No.  of  Students 
%of  *^Sign-oflPs' 


16 

I 

133 

3 

22 
21 
2 
II 
80 
19 
39 
76 


5 

71 

3 

3 

6 

84 

10 

10 

36 


16 

43 

2 


813 

545 
149 


CoUege. 


6 
7 

se'     84 


9 
2 

19 

6 
141 

4 
31 
34 

1 
14 
87 
22 
38 
86 
11 

2 

108 

10 

14 

o 
64 

4 

6 
45 

1 
12 

6 


18 

40 

3 


927 

610 
152 


8 


5 
4 

16 

2 

77 

1 

13 

15 

1 

6 

53 

15 

26 

78 

5 

4 

69 


1 

61 

2 

9 

27 

•  • 

2 

5 

63 

11 

33 

1 


608 

442 

138 


7 
1 

10 
1 

53 


7 

11 

3 


25 
13 
12 
39 
2 
1 
26 
1 
4   4 


Sp. 


2 

27 

2 

6 

7 

1 

4 

5 

44 

4 

22 

2 


342 

265 
126 


27 


6 
22 


1 
9 

•  • 

2 
2 
12 
2 
2 
o 
1 
2 

•  • 

8 
3 
6 


136 

147 
92 


Scientific. 


8 


3 
1 


2 

6 


3 
1 
2 

1 


1 

13 
1 
3 
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STILLMAN  INFIRMARY 
Iast  of  Cases,  1904-05 


Adenitis 2 

Abscess  Tonsillar 5 

Appendicitis 22 

Bronchitis 14 

Carbuncle 1 

Chicken-pox 3 

Colds 12 

Concussion  —  cerebral 3 

Conjunctivitis  infectious 2 

Cystitis 1 

Debility 6 

Diphtheria 5 

Endocarditis 8 

Fracture  —  Colles 1 

of  jaw 1 

of  metatarsus    ....  2 

of  skull  and  sternum   .  1 

Gastritis  ....       3 

GkMtric  ulcer 1 

Herpes  Zoster 1 

Insomnia 2 

Jaundice 8 

La  Grippe 95 

Laryngitis    . 3 

Malaria 2 


it 


tt 


ti 


Measles 8 

Miscellaneous  Medical 31 

*'           Surgical 27 

Mitral  Stenosis 1 

Mumps 6 

Otitis  Media 3 

Pharyngitis 10 

Pleuritis  with  effusion 3 

Pneumonia 3 

Rheumatism 7 

Septicaemia 1 

Septic  elbow l 

foot 6 

hand 2 

leg 2 

Sprain  of  ankle 2 

ankle  and  knee    ....  1 

foot 1 

Synovitis  of  knee 6 

Tonsillitis 26 

Typhoid  Fever 5 

Warts  on  foot,  operations  for   .   .  17 

No  diagnosis 9 

Total 877 


(( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


i< 


Room  patients 113 

Ward  patients 264 

Total 377 


Discharged — well 254 

"             relieved 117 

*'             not  relieved 2 

Died 4 

Total 877 


Total  number  of  hospital  days 2681 

Daily  average 9.63 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  APPOINTMENTS. 

To  THK  Prksidknt  OP  THK  Uniysrsitt  :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1905. 

There  are  now  registered  with  the  Office  3,150  persons  against  2,419 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1904,  —  an  increase  of  631.  During  the  year  1904- 
06,  as  heretofore,  there  have  been  more  calls  on  the  University  for 
teachers  than  for  men  to  fill  business  or  technical  positions.  So  far  as 
reported  to  the  Office,  there  have  been  734  calls  for  teachers,  561  of  which 
came  direct  from  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  and  173  through 
teachers'  agencies.  There  have  been  182  calls  from  business  houses. 
The  total  demand  for  men  to  fill  permanent  positions  has  been  916.  The 
total  demand  for  men  to  do  temporary  work  has  been  985.  The  total 
demand  for  men  to  do  permanent  and  temporary  work  has  been  1901. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  permanent  positions  filled, 
report  of  which  has  been  made  to  the  Office.     Of  these  there  were  245. 

Pbrmanbnt  Teaching  Positions. 

Universities  or  Colleges 73      Public  High  Schools 22 

Technical  Schools 6  Grovemment  School  (Japan)  ...      1 

Normal  Schools 2      George  Junior  Republic 1 

Bfilitary  Academies 3  Tutors  or  Companions  for  one  year    20 

Priyate  Schools,  Endowed  Schools,  Tutors  for  Schools  for  one  year    .      3 

Academies,  Seminaries    ....  46              Total 176 

Administrative  Positions  (Educational). 

Superintendents  of  Schools 2 

Head-masters  or  Principals 10 

Sub-master 1 

Total 13 

Business  Positions. 

Banking  houses 9  Secretaries     3 

Manufacturing  concerns 5  Telephone  Companies 2 

Importer  (coffee,  spices,  etc.)    .   .  1              Total 21 

Riulroad  Company 1 

Business  Positions  (Technical). 

Secured  by  the  Departments  direct. 

Astronomical  Laboratory    ....      1      Electricians 15 

Bureau  Plant  Industry 1      Mining  Engineers  and  Metallurgists    10 

Chemists 8  Total ~36 

Total  permanent  positions  ....  245 
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Tempos  ART. 


AdyertUemcnt  Writer 1 

Agents 5 

Athletic  Coaches 2 

Attendants 5 

Book-keei)er 1 

Caretaker 1 

Chair«-cani'r 1 

Chemist 1 

Chorenien 39 

Clerks 163 

Collectors 73 

Electric  Railroad  Employees  ...  2 

Elevator  Man 1 

Farm  Hands 12 

Furnace  Tenders 6 

Gas  Meter  Readers 21 

Guards 82 

Guides 52 

Hotel  Help 12 

Janitor 1 

Lecturers 2 

Library  Attendant 1 

Library  Research  Worker  ....  1 

Messengers 12 

Mining  Assistant 1 


Musicians 3 

News  Editor 1 

Night  School  Teachers 14 

Outing  Class  Directors 3 

Proctors  (special) 76 

Public  Speaker 1 

Readers 8 

Rooms  in  exchange  for  Services    .  6 

Settlement  Workers 8 

Snow  Shovellers 6 

Stenographers 18 

Stereopticon  Operators 2 

Store  Clerks 27 

Summer  Camp 6 

Supervisors  of  Study 14 

Ticket  Takers 63 

Translators 6 

Tutors  in  Special  Subjects  ....  131 

Tutors  or  Companions 40 

Typewriters 9 

Waiters 6 

Total 873 

Total  permanent  and  temporary 
positions 1118 


This  table  shows  the  demands  on  various  Departments  of  the  University 


for  teachers  in  single  subjects :  — 

Classics 

Sanskrit 

English 

French     

German 

Spanish 

Modem  Languages 

Romance  Languages 

History 

Economics 

Law      

This  table  shows  the  number  of 

Latin,  English,  History 

Latin,  German 

Latin,  Science,  Athletics     .... 

English,  Athletics 

English,  Classics 

English,  French,  German,  Mathe- 
matics   

English,  French,  History,  Algebra 

English,  History 

German,  English  (Debate),  House 
Proctor 


26 
1 

20 
3 
4 
1 
6 

10 

12 
3 
1 


Psychology j 

Philosophy      2 

Education i 

Matliematics 12 

Engineering 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 9 

Biology .  8 

(Jeology 4 

Total 123 


men  supplied  to  teach  combined  subjects : 

1      Logic,  Psychology 1 

1      Psychology,  Education l 

1      Mathematics,  English,  History  .   .  1 

1      Science,  Mathematics 2 

1      Science,  Mathematics,  Latin  ...  1 

General  Science 4 

1      Physics,  Chemistry,  Athletics     .   .  1 

1       Chemistry,  Physics $ 

1      General  Teachers      8 

Total 80 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  permanent 
teaching,  educational,  and  business  positions  filled. 

The  salaries  of  199  of  the  245  permanent  positions  aggregate  9232,349. 
These  are  divided  as  follows :  — 

Number 
Saluries.  ofpositiont. 

Colleges  and  Uniyenities $72,730  65 

Secondary  Schools 93,260  84 

Tutoring  (approximately) 42,200  21 

Bnsmess      24,159  29 

Total $232,349  199 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  salaries  of  the  46  persons  who  did  not 
make  report  to  the  Office  is  $35,000. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  the  positions  secured  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Departments  of  the  University  with  the  Appointments  Office. 
The  increase  this  year  over  last,  both  in  the  number  of  permanent  and 
temporary  positions  filled,  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  better  records  than  heretofore  of  the 
positions  secured;  and  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  as  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  becomes  better  known,  the  opportunities  naturally 
increase. 

HENRY  S.  THOMPSON, 

Seeretaryfor  AppotrUmenis. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY   FOR  THE    ACADEMIC   YEAR  1904-05. 

Bulletin :  — 

Vol.  XLII. 

No.  6.  The  Sand  Plains  of  Glacial  Lake  Sudbury.  By  James  Walter 
GoLDTHWAiT.     41  pp.     6  Platcs.     May,  1906. 

Vol.  XLIII. 

No.  2.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagos,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  carried  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  "Albatross,"  during  1891,  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding.  XXXHI.  Stein-  und 
Hydro-Korallen.  Von  Emil  von  Marenzeller.  16  pp.  3  Plates. 
August,  1904. 

No.  3.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagos,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  carried  on  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Conm[iission  Steamer  **Albatross,"  during  1891,  Ueitt. 
Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding.     XXXTV.     Lagisca 
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irritans,  sp.  nov.,  ein  Symbiont  von  Hydrokorallen.      Von  Emil  von 
Marenzeller.     6  pp.     1  Plate.     August,  1904. 

Vol.  XLV. 

No.  4.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  157.  The 
Maturation,  Fertilization,  and  Early  Cleavage  of  Haminea  solitaria  (Say) . 
By  W.  M.  Smallwood.     60  pp.     13  Plates.     December,  1904. 

Vol.  XLVI. 

No.  2.  Maldive  Cephalochordates,  with  the  Description  of  a  New 
Species  from  Florida.  By  G.  H.  Parker.  16  pp.  2  Plates.  Novem- 
ber, 1904. 

No.  3.  Batrachia  and  Reptilia  from  the  Bahamas.  By  Thomas  Bar- 
bour.    10  pp.     December,  1904. 

No.  4.  Three  Letters  from  Alexander  Agassiz  to  the  Hon.  George  M. 
Bowers,  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  on  the  Cruise,  in  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  *' Albatross, ^^  Lieut.  Com- 
mander L.  M.  Garrett,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding.     22  pp.     April,  1905. 

No.  5.  The  Vertebrata  of  Gorgona  Island,  Colombia.  By  Outram 
Bangs,  Thomas  Barbour,  Wilmot  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  and  John  E. 
Thater.     18  pp.    June,  1906. 

No.  6.  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Expedition  to  the  East- 
em  Tropical  Pacific,  in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  Steamer  **  Albatross,^^  from  October,  1904,  to  March,  1905, 
Lieut.  Commander  L.  M.  Garrett,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding.  II.  Descrip- 
tion of  a  New  Genus  of  Isopods,  Typical  of  a  Peculiar  Family.  By 
Harriet  Richardson.    4  pp.     I  Plate.    July,  1905. 

Vol.  XLVn. 

Nemerteans  of  the  West  and  Northwest  Coasts  of  America.  By  Weslst 
R.  Coe.     318  pp.     25  Plates.     March,  1905. 

Memoirs :  — 

Vol.  XXV. 

No.  2.  Cleiocrinns.  By  Frank  Springer.  24  pp.  1  Plate.  Janu- 
ary, 1905. 

Vol.  XXXI. 

Reports  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  Charge  of  Alexander 
Agassiz,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  **  Albatross, ^^  during 
189 1»  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding.  XXXII. 
The  Panamic  Deep  Sea  Echini.  By  Alexander  Agassiz.  10,  243  pp. 
112  Plates.     November,  1904. 

Vol.  xxxn. 

Reports  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  Charge  of  Alexander 
Agassiz,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission   Steamer  *' Albatross, ^^  during 
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1891,  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding.  XXXY. 
Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Tropical  Pacific, 
in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  on  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer 
•*  Albatross,^^  from  August,  1899,  to  March,  1900,  Commander  Jefferson 
F.  Moser,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding.  VII.  Asteroidea.  By  Hubebt 
LuDWiG.     12,  292  pp.     36  Plates.     July,  1906. 

Report :  — 

1903-04.     35  pp.     December,  1905. 


ORDINARY   DEGREES   CONFERRED,  1901-05. 

1001.  1M2.  1908.  1904.  1906. 

Bachelors  of  Arts 457  428  511  459  427 

Bachelors  of  Arts  ont  of  coarse 26  82  42  88  44 

Bachelors  of  Science 75  76  101  77  91 

Bachelors  of  Science  oat  of  coarse 4  7  5  7  16 

Bachelors  of  Diyinity 2  5  4  7  7 

Bachelors  of  Diyinity  oat  of  coarse 0  1  1  1  0 

Bachelors  of  Laws 186  146  167  169  170 

Bachelors  of  Laws  oat  of  coarse 9  16  6  18  18 

Bachelors  of  Agricaltaral  Science 2  5  6  8  1 

Doctors  of  Medicine 116  180  109  181  82 

Doctors  of  Medicine  ont  of  coarse 4  1  8  4  2 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 29  82  27  25  82 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 6  0  0  0  0 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine  ont  of  coarse    .1  1  0  0  0 

Masters  of  Arte 119  110  117  157  181 

Masters  of  Arts  oat  of  coarse 6  10  8  5  12 

Masters  of  Science 7  8  6  8  4 

Masters  of  Science  oat  of  coarse 8  0  1  0  1 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 29  28  28  46  89 

Doctors  of  Science 0  8  1  1  0 

Metallurgical  Engineer 0  0  0  0  1 

Totals 1081  1088  1188  1146  1078 
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Tftble  of  Scbods  and  Colleges  from  which  young  men  actually 
entered  Harvard  College  from  1896  to  1905  inclusive,  with  the 
number  that  entered  from  each  institution  in  each  year.  Special 
students  are  not  included.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  public 
school,  a  digger  (t)  a  school  known  to  be  endowed. 
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•Ccdnr  Kapida.  Iowa,  High  School 

Centenary  Collejnatc  Inst.,  Hackeltitown,  N.  Y.    , 

i 
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Cheitnul  Hill  Aiademj,  Cheelnul  Hill,  Fa.     ... 

•ChJaigo,  111.,  John  MiirahalllliBliStbool    .   .    .   . 
•Chicago,  III..  Lake  Vi«w  High  Sihool 

•CyoBO,  in.,  North  DiTiBvon  High  Si^huol  .... 
•Chicago,  III.,  North  West  DiriBion  Hiph  School    . 
■Chicago,  HI.,  K.  A.  Waller  High  School      .   .    .   . 
•Chicago,  111.,  Wert  Divi.ioii  High  School    ,    .    .   . 

: 

'. 

Choale  School,  Wallingford.  Conn 

•Cincinnati,  0,,  HughcB  High  School 

•Cindnnali.O.,  Walnut  Hills  High  School   .   .    .   . 

•Cincinnati.  0..  Woodwarf  High  School 

•Claremont,  N.H.,  Stuveni  High  School 

•Cleveland,  0.,  Central  High  School 

•Cleieland,  0.,  East  High  School 

•Cleveland,  *(.,  South  High  School 

•Cleveland,  0.,  Wert  High  School 

1 

8 

Cloyae  Hou.e  School,  Sowport.  H.  1 

CobnraCl«aicalInrt.,Waten-Ulr.  Mk 

Colbj  College.  Wat^rville,  Me 

I 

College  of  the  City  of  Ne*  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

College  PreparatotT  School,  Wilmington,  Del.  .   . 
tCollegiHe  School.  New  York,  N.  Y 

CollcKiale  School,  Windsor.  N.  8 

•Colorado  Spriags,  Colo,,  High  School 

Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York,  N.  T.    .   . 

I 

•Columbia,  ?a.,  High  School 

ColnmbUL'niveraity,  New  York,  N.Y 
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3 
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•Concord,  N.  H-,  High  School '. 

Concord  School 

tCooi  Academy,  Monlour  Falls,  N.Y 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la 

Cornell  Uniycreily,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

•Coiaackie,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

tCnshing  Academy,  Ashbumham 

tCutler  Acndemj,  Colorado  Spring*,  Colo 

1 

I 

Cntler  PriTale  School,  New  York,  N.Y 

Dalhourie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S 

Daliell  PriTate  Sclioul,  Worcester 

*Danvera,  Holttm  High  School 

5 

"Daylou,  0.,  Steele  High  School 

tllean  Academy,  Franklin 
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Dearborn-MorgaD  School.  Orange,  N.  J 
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Del^ncpy  School,  I'bUadclphim,  Pa 

Db  MerriUe  School,  Buiton 

•Denver,  Colo..  East  Side  High  School 

DeoTer,  Cola.,  Niimml  and  Preparatory  School     . 

De  Paaw  IlniverEity,  GreeDcaalle,  lod 

•Detroit,  Mich.,  Cenlrol  High  School 

Dickinion  College,  CarUsle,  Pii 

Dri«ler  School,  Now  York,  N.Y 

Drary  College,  Springfield,  Mo 

•Dnlnlh.  Mian.,  Central  High  School 

•Ea.1  Bo-ton  High  School 

•Easton  High  School,  North  Eaaton 

■E»»tOr»iigi.,  N..1.,  High  School 

•Elmira  Free  Acrfemj,  Elmira,  N.  Y 

Emeraon  Inmitute,  Wa*hington,  1).  C 

Epireopal  High  School,  near  Aleiandria,  Va.      .   . 
tEton  Colleee.  Windsor.  England 

tEranslon  Academy  of  NortliwefHem  Uniy.,  Hi.     . 

"ETaurton,  111..  Township  High  School 

-Everett  High  School      

•Fall  River.  11.  M.  C.  Hurfee  High  School    .... 

FaiKoColligp,  Fargo,  N.  D 

•Farmington.  Me.,  High  School 

•Fitchhiirg  High  School 

Flezner  School.  Lonisville,  Ky 
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Fordlmm  College,  Ford)iam,N.Y 

•Framingham  Academy  and  High  Schoo] 

Franklin  and  Monihall  College.  Lancuur,  I>a.  .   . 

Franklin  CoUego.  New  Athens,  (1 

•FraiJ<linFolU,N.H.,  High  School 

•Franklin,  Horace  Mann  High  School 

Franklin  School,  Cincinnati.  O 

•Fr*doma.N.Y.,  State  Normal  School 

FreclandSchool,  New  York.  N.Y 

tFriendg-  Academv.  New  Bedford 

* 

tFriend*- Seminary,  Ne*  York,  N.  Y 

s 

Fnrman  Univeraity,  Greenrilie,  S.  C 
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•Gftriaer  High  School 
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tGilbertSchool.  Winsted,  Conn 

•Glendale,  0.,  High  School 

OUnsFftUB  AtBdemT,  GlfDiFaUi,  N.y 

1 
4 

1 

•Qla-«er«*il]e,N.y.,  High  School 

Goodyear-.  School  {The  MUms).  Sjnu;n>e,  N.  Y. 

•Gwfton  High  School 

•Grew  FaUb,  Monl.,  High  School 

•Greenfleld  High  Sehool 

Orecnrille  College,  GreenTille.  Ill 
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Grove  City  Collc^,  GroTc  Cily,  Ps 

tHackley  School,  Tarrylowr,  N.Y 
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HArallne  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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Haverford  College,  H»verford.  Pa 

: 

Helicon  Hall,  Englewood,  N.  J 

HighUod  Military  Academy,  Worceiter 

•Highland  Fark.Ill.,DeerfleldTownihlp  High  School 
Hildreth'i  ClasBicBl  School.  Boston 
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3 
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•HiDgham  llifth  School,  Hinghani  Center 

• 

Hobart  Collegia,  (Jeneva,  N.  Y 
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HoOTer'g  School  (MisO.  fatenon,  N.J 

Hopkiniong  1'rivate  Scliool,  Boston 

18 

3i 

tHotcbklxs  Sehiiol.  Lakcville,  Conn 

tHo»e  MiiitATV  School,  Lima,  Ind 
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Illinois  College,  JackionTille,  III 
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Dfarljoni-Morg«ii  School,  Orange,  N.  J 
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DeLancey  School,  PiiilsdelphiB,  Pi 

De  Menitte  School,  BoMon 

1 

•Denver,  Colo..  East  Side  High  School 

Denver,  Colo.,  Normal  and  Preparatory  School     . 

De  Pan*  UniverBily.  GreeDcaille.  Ind 

•Detroit,  Mich.,  Central  High  School 

IHckinson  Collegp,  Carlisle,  Pa 

, 

i 

i 

1 

Dr.  Holbrook  School.  OMining.N.Y 

DriBler  School,  New  York.  N.Y 

•Dnlnth,  Minn.,  Central  High  School 

Dwight  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Barlliam  College,  Richmond,  Ind 

•Eaxt  Boston  High  School 

•Easton  High  School.  North  Ea«U.n 

■EwtOrengi..  S.J. ,  High  School 

•Elmira  Free  Actdemy,  Klmira,  N.  Y 

Bmenmn  Iiwtitute,  Wiiihington,  II.C 

tEpiBcopul  Atucleiny,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Epiicopal  High  School,  near  Alexandria,  V«.      .   . 
-tEton  Co11ei;e.  Windsor.  England 

■tEvanBton  Academy  of  Nortliweatem  Univ.,  Ill,      . 
•EvBiuton,  111,,  Tovnihip  High  School 
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•Fall  lUvcr,n.M.C.I)urfee  High  School   .   .    .    . 

Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  IJ 

-Parmington.  Mc.,  High  School 

•Filchbiirg  High  School 

Fleiner  School.  LoniiTitle.  Ky 

Fordhain  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y 

"Framingham  Academy  and  High  School 

Franklin  and  Mnrshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  .   . 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O 

•Franklin  Fall*.  N.  11.,  High  School 

•Franklin,  Horace  Mann  High  School 

Franklin  School,  Cincinnati,  U 

•Predoniu,  N.Y,.  State  Normal  School 

Freelwid  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 

tFrienda'  Aundemv,  New  Bedford 

tFriend.- School,  I'rovidcnce.  R.  I 
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i 

FnrmanUniveniity,  Greenville,  S.  C 
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•G»riner  High  Si^hool 
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tGilbert  School.  WiD«ed,  Conn 

-Qleodali;,  0-  High  8<:hool 

OlenaFftUiAtBdemv,  GleniFalli,  N.  Y 

2 

1 

•OloveriTUle,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Qoodyw'.  School  (The  Mli.ei),  Syncate,  N.  Y. 

•Grafton  High  School 

•Great  PbIIi,  Mont.,  High  School 

•GreenBeld  High  SL-hool 

Grecnxille  Cullege,  Greenrille,  III 

3 

1 

■fGroWn  8L-hool.  Oroton      

GroTp  Cily  Coili-ge,  Gfofc  Ci^,  Pa 

13 

16 

18 

-tHiokley  School,  Tarrjtown,N.Y 

•Hagenlown,  Md.,  Male  High  School 

fi 

HkiDlltoD  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

Hamilton  InMitutG,  New  York,  N.Y 

2 

i 

HBinline  University,  St.  Panl,  Minn 

; 

3B 

35 

is 

Harrard  Colligc  Special  Student! 

Hanard  Orwlante  Student* 

Harvard  School.  Chicago.  Ill 

HsTcrford  College,  lUterford,  Pa 

Haverfonl,  Pa.,  College  GrammBr 

SI 

i 

37 

1 

Helicon  Hall,  Eng!.->vood,  N.  J 

HigbUDd  Military  Academ?,  Worceater 

-Highland  Park.  III. ,DcerfieldToi.ii»hip High  School 
Hildreth'.  ClaMical  School,  Bo.Wn 

1 

•Hicgham  High  Si-liool,  Hingham  Center 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y 

+Holdi;'rne(iB  School.  Plymouth,  N.  H 

I 

24 

'" 

1 
18 

a 

1 

3 

7 

HooTPT-B  School  (MiBB).  Pateraon,  N.J 

Hopkinion'B  Private  School.  Boston 

IB 

3* 

tHotchkUB  School,  Lakeville,  Conn 

tHowe  Military  School.  Litna,  Ind 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

, 

• 

1 
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lllinuia  SUtt'  Kormal  Univi^rait;,  Normal,  111.    .   . 
IlUnois  Wceleyin  Unirersity,  Bloomington,  111.  .    . 

Inititnw  Billig,  Vevej.  Swiuerland 

•InUrlakon,  N.  Y.,  High  School 
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1 

•Ipiwicli.  Minning  High  School 

1 

•UlwcN.y.,  High  School 

i 

i 

1 

tJacoh  Toim-  Inetitnte,  Port  Deposit,  Md 

Jennor-B  I-repanlory  School,  Sjr«ca«e,  N.Y.     .    . 

1 

•KarlB-Gymnaiiinm,  Stottgarl,  Germany 

Kelvin  School.  New  York,  N.Y 

1 
i 

I 

•Kennehunk,  Me.,  High  School 

Eeayon  College,  Gamhier,  0 

' 

L»f»yett*.  Collegt'.  Ewton,  Pa 

•La  Grangi^,  III.,  LyonaTownahip  High  School   .   . 
'tl'ake  Forest  AcRdemv,  I^e  ForeM,  III 

Lake  Fon-«t  College,  Lake  Foreit,  lit 

1 

3 

i 

■ 

s 

IS 
5 

! 

•Lancaiter,  N.H.,  Academy  and  High  School  .   .   . 

La  Villa  School,  LaiiHanne,  Ouchy,  SwiUerland     . 

9 

Lawrence  Scientifie  School,  Cambridge 

tLawrenceyiilc  School,  Lawrenceyille,  N.  J.    ... 
Leal-a  School  for  Boye,  Pliiinfleld,  N..T 

16 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Stanford  UniT.,  Cal.    . 

•LeoTninater.  Field  High  School 

tI.*wiB  Ingtitute,  Chicago,  III 

•Leiington  High  School 

•Lockpori.  N.  Y..  High  School 

i 
t 

2 
i 

1 

'LouiBTllle,  Ky.,  Male  High  School 

LooiBvillt  School  for  Boji,  LonUrille,  Ky.     ... 

Lycfic  Condorcet,  Paris,  France 

•Lynn  ClaBaical  High  School 

6 

McMinnrille  College,  McMinnvUle,  Ore 

•Maiden  Higli  School 

MalvemCotlegp,  Mulvem,  England 
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BUryviUe  College,  Matyrille,  Tenn 

1 

Mmu.  lostitatc  of  Technology,  Boiton 

1 

i 

2 

i 

1 

•Melrose  High  S.liool 

" 

•Methoen  High  School 

Micbipin  Military  Acsdemy,  Orchard  Lajte,  Mich. 

tMiddlcBez  Suhuol.  Concord 

•Middletown,N.T.,  High  School 

9 

6 

•Milton  High  Sehoiil 

Milwankee  Academy,  Milwankee,  Wis 

•Milwaukee,  Wi*.,  Ea«t  Diviiion  High  School  .    .    , 
•Milirankee,  Wis.,  West  Dirision  High  School    .   . 
•Minneapolid,  Mina.,  Central  High  School    .... 

MiMi»ipp<  College,  Clinton,  Miss 

8 

1 

MontclairMUitary  Academy,  Montclair.  N.J.    .   . 

Morriitoifn  School,  Morristown,  N.J 

Hone  A  Hogerf  rrivale  Scbool,  Ne<r  York,  N.  Y. 
tMoie.  Brown  School,  Providence,  a.  I 

Moiher-i  Home  I'reparatory  School,  New  Bedford 

tMonnt  Hermon  School,  Mount  Hermon 

tMonnt  rieaBftnt  Military  Academy,  Owining,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  0 

•Naahua.  X.  11.,  lUgh  School 

■NatickHtghScliool 

National  Capiul  School.  Waehingtiin.  D.C.  .    .    . 

Nerada  State  Unirersity,  Reno,  Nev 

tNewark  Academy,  NcwMk,  N.J 

a 

2 

8 

•Newton  Higii  School,  NewtonTiUe 

•New  York,  N.  Y.,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School    . 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Klhical  Culture  High  School  .    . 
•Sew  York,  N.Y.,  Motri!  High  School 

New  York  Univeniity,  New  York,  N.Y 

Nichoh!  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Nohle  A.  Greenoogb  THvate  School,  BoitoD    .    .    . 

•North  Adams,  Prury  High  School 

•Northampton  Higli  School 

•North  Andover,  Johnson  High  School 

•North  Atlleboro  High  School 

•Northborough  High  School 
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1 
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■fKonrichFrtft-Afnderay,  Sorvricli,CoQn 

OfthnColU-g.;,  HonoiDlu,  H.I 

•0«kPark.  III.,  High  Sthool 

nberlin  Acailemy,  Obfrlin,  O 

i 

2 

■ 

25 

' 

•Ogdcn,  I'lili,  Higb  Sfhool 

. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  UniTtraltj,  Delmare.  O 

•Om<ili«,Seb.,  High  School 

-Onponta,  N.Y..  HigU  School 

•OneonU  State  Nonn«l  School,  Oneonla,  N.Y.   .   . 

•Orangt  High  .School 
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OtU<r^C>n&dB,CollcgiBte1n«titate 

Olterhein  UniveMitj,  Weitervlllp,  0 

"Owego  Free  Academy,  Uwego,  N.  Y 

Oiford  Sehiwl,  Maliien 

Oltoni  I'nivenilj,  OlfonJ,  EagluMl 

PMterBon-DaTenport  Scliool,  LonisTille,  Ky,  .   .   . 

I 

1 

-l-eabody  Hijih  School 

Peon  Colle([e,  0»kalooBa,  I« 

Pcon«ylv«iiia  MiUtary  College.  CheMer,  fa.    .   .    . 
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1 

-Perry,  N.Y.,  High  School 

•Pblladelphin,  P».,  Central  High  School 

■Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Northoaat  Mana*]  Training  School 
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it 
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16 

tPhillipBAwdemy,  Eleter,  N.  n 

•Pittoibarg,  Pa.,  Centrnl  High  School 

•Pittsfleld  High  School 

•PUinfldd,  N.J..  HighSchool 

•Plymuulh  Higli  School 

IS 

•Portland,  M*;.,  Di-.-ring  High  School 

j 

Powder  Point  School,  Duibory 

Princeton-Yale  School,  Chicago.  Ill :   . 

Princeville  Academy,  PrineetiUe,  lU 

tProcwr  Academy,  Andover.N.  H 

•ProvHi-ncc.  K.  I.,  Claasical  High  School     ,   .    .    . 

•ProTidcnci'.  K.  1.,  Hope  St.  High  School     .... 
Queen'8  UniierBity,  Kingslon,  Ont 
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I 

•Quincy,  III  ,  High  School 

•Heading  High  School 
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mtb.»oiid  Collegp,  Richmond.  Va 

Kdeuule,  MiB»  C.  L.,  Private  School,  BobIoo     .   . 

Bidge  School.  WolUinirton.Cona ■   ■ 
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Allen  School,  New  York,  MY.,  changed  to  Allen-Stereiuoii  Sdiool. 
Bwnard  School,  St.  Panl,  Minn.,  chuigea  to  St.  Panl  Academy- 
Curteret  School,  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  changed  to  Short  Hill*  School. 
Chicago,  III.,  North  BiTinon  High  School  changed  to  B.  A.  WaUer  Bi^ 

School. 
Columbus,  D.,  Latin  School  changed  to  Univeni^  School  in  1899. 
Dr.  Holbrook  School,  Osiining.N.Y.   Name  of  place  changed  from  Sing  Sing. 
Qates  College,  Neligh,  Neb.,  changed  to  Gates  Academy. 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  High  School  officially  known  aa  Washington  Conntj  OnuD- 

mar  School. 
Morse  and  Bogera  Private  School,  formerly  Hone's  PriTUe  School. 
Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  R.I. ,  changed  from  Friends' School  in  1904. 
Patterson-Davenport  School,  LouiSTllle,  Ky.,  changed  from  LoniaTille  School 

St.  Austin's  School,  West  New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  changed  to  Salisbury  School, 

Salisbury,  Conn. 
St.  Bartholomew's  School,  Morrittown,  N.J.,  changed  to  Honislown  School 

in  1898. 
South  Side  Academy,  Chicago,  III.,  changed  to  Univern^  High  School. 
Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  moved  from  Dobbt  Feriy,  N.T., 

in  1900. 
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Scholarships  without  stipend 34,  35 

Schools  and  Colleges  whence  students  come 31,  859 

SEMmc  Museum,  Report  on     51,  307 

Smith,  C  L.,  resignation  of 6 

Soldier's  Field,  improyement  of 128 

Squam  Lake,  courses  at 94,  261 

Stadium 128 

Statutes  amended 7 

Stillman  Infirmary 53,  352 

Storrow,  J.  J.,  gift  of 261 

Summer  Courses,  1905      30,  90 

Credit  for : 95 

Summer  School  of  Theology 38,  171 

Teachers  and  Students,  relatire  number  of 14,  15 

Teachers'  Endowment  Fund 11,  48,  344 

Three  Years'  Degree 33 

Trarelling  Fellowships  in  Architecture 49,  848 

Treasurer's  Statement 58 

Tuition  Fees,  decreased  dependence  on 14 

Walcott,  H.  P 339 

Wells,  David  A.,  Professorship  and  Prize   .   .   •   .  • 37 

Whitman,  Sarah  W.,  bequest  of 321 

Wood,  E.  S.,  death  of 5 

ZodLOoiCAL  Laboratory,  Report  on 280 

Bermuda  Biological  Station 284 

Publications 284,  285 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

To  THE  Board  of  OysBSEERfl  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 

of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 

July  31, 1905,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with   the  income  thereof, 

are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  jJl?^S&.      Incoaw. 

John  W.  Carter, 

UnlTersity  Hoases  and  Lands, $12,500.00       $451.05 

George  B.  Dorr, 

University  Hooses  and  Lands, 115,966.56     4,225.S6 

George  Draper, 

Univenity  Houses  and  Lands, 48,458.50      1,765.85 

Robert  H.  Eddy, 

Unirersity  Houses  and  Lands, 56,787.00 

John  Davis  William  French  (part). 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 4,992.48 

John  C.  Gray, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00         911.01 

Walter  Hastings, 

Real  Estate,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,    ....  20,000.00  6.85 

Insurance  and  Guaranty, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 82,005.06      2,082.28 

Real  Estate,  Lucas  St.,  Boston, 4,000.00 

Joseph  Iiee, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00         864.40 

Henry  S.  Nonrse  (part), 

25  shares  Brookside  Mills, 2,500.00         175.00 

40      **      Missouri  Zinc  Fields  Co., 120.00  20.00 

3      **      Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  common,     ...  8.00 

15      *»      Western  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  preferred  (sold 

during  year), 33.75 

Mortgage  Notes, 7,300.00        593.95 

Francis  E.  Parker, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 113,817.44      4,147.54 

AmounU  carried  forward, 1458,450.04  $14,777.54 
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AmounU  brought  forward, $458,450.04  $14,777.54 

Biverside, 

6  shares  Harvard  Riverside  Associates, 6,000.00 

Henry  Villard, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 50,000.00      1,822.02 

William  F.  Weld, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 100,000.00      3,644.03 

COLLEGE. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics, 

625  shares  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  pref .,         57,500.00 

Eaton  Professorship  of  the  Science  of  Government, 

Mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New  York  City,    .   .   .         84,000.00      4,065.00 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  Fund, 

Note  of  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.  (paid  during  year) ,  962 .50 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship, 

$15,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, ^         14,100.00         600.00 

Gtoorge  Foster  Peabody  Scholarship, 

$6,000  Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  1st  M.,  S.  F.  5'b 

of  1926, 4,800.00         300.00 

Jonathan  Phillips's  Gift, 

$10,000  aty  of  Boston  3i's  of  1920, 10,000.00         350.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part). 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   .  5,000.00         200.00 

$16,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*b 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 15,681.85         640.00 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1883, 

$5,000  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  Genl  M.  5*i  of  1913 

(sold  during  year), 188.89 

Dunlap  Smith  Scholarship, 

$5,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  B.  B.  Ex- 
tension M.  4*8  of  1938, 4,700.00         200.00 

Stoilghton  Scholarship  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30         100.00 

Wales  Professorship  of  Sanskrit, 

Real  Estate,  Comhill,  Boston, 40,000.00      1,668.71 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift  (part) , 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,   .   .   .  1.00 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  (sold  during 

year), 189.97 

1 1  shares  Walter  A .  Wood  M .  &  R.  Machine  Co. ,    .  550.00 

Edward  W.  Codman  (part), 

$5,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  B. 

Cons.  M.  6's  of  1928, 6,250.00         150.00 

10,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*s 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 9,800.00         100.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $868,127.19  $29,908.66 


Araonnlt  bronght  fonrud, 

Sdward  W.  Oodman  (continued), 

10  eharee  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  .   . 


$868,127.19  $29,908.66 


55 
68 
19 
29 
87 
50 


Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  common,  .... 

Fitchbnrg  R.  R.,  preferred, 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R.,  preferred,  .... 
"            "            •*     common  (sold  dur- 
ing year),    

62      <<      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

8      * '      Second  National  Bank  (sold  during  year) , 

10  '*     National  Union  Bank  (sold  during  year), 
2      «     Pacific  MUls, 

26      <'      Barristers  Hall  Trust, 

11  <*     Boston  Real  EsUte  Trust, 

25      <*      Central  Building  Trust, 

25      *«      Hotel  Trust, 

12  *<      Municipal  Real  Estate  Trust, 

UndiTided  half  of  real  estate  in  Nahant,  Mass.,  .   . 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 

«*  »*      Deer  Isle,  Me., 

Teaohers'  Endowment  (part), 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  Purchase  Money,  2d  M.  5's 
of  1916, *   .   .   .   . 


2,520.00 

25.00 

18,200.00 

220.00 

10,710.00 

110.25 

2,790.62 

28.75 

5,945.00 

50.75 

2,928.00 

74.00 

175.00 

6,618.50 

124.00 

28.00 

85.00 

4,600.00 

200.00 

1,875.00 

87.50 

18,225.00 

225.00 

2,875.00 

2,800.00 

1,200.00 

24.00 

10,788.72 

57,700.00 

2,596.05 

1.00 

5,000.00 


LIBRARY. 

lohabod  Tucker  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   . 


5,000.00         200.00 


LAW   SCHOOL. 


James  Barr  Ames  Price  (part), 
Personal  Note, 


2,000.00 


91.50 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Calvin  and  Iiuoy  Ellis  (part), 

40,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*s 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921, 26,585.00      1,600.00 

80  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  Co.  (sold  in 

1900,  uncollected  dividend), 75.00 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 22,500.00         224.01 

Real  Estate  in  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....         10,000.00 

George  O.  Shattuok  (part), 

^5,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R. 
Cons.  M.  6's  of  1928  ($208.70  deducted  from  in- 
come for  sinking  premium),   29,685.20     1,296.80 

▲nooiiU  carried  forward, .......  $1,108,114.28  $87,848.77 
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Amounto  brought  forward, $1,108,114.23  187,34377 

OBSERVATORY. 

Adrancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902)  (part), 

15  shares  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 9,000.00         675.00 

Mortgage  Note, 3,000.00         180.00 

$5,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921,  .   .......  4,800.00         200.00 

PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Peabody  Building  (part),     ^  $54,000  Kansas  &  ^Gs-  ^  11,512.72  622.32 

Peabody  Colleotion  (part),  >    souri  R.  R.  1st  M.5's  }   19,218.64  1,038.84 

Peabody  Professor  (part),  )    of  1922,                     (  19,218.64  1,038.84 
Thaw  (part^  ($8.48  deducted  from  income  for  sinking 
premium) , 

$20,000  Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  1st  M.  3i's  of  1940,         20,296.62  691  J>2 


BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

Woodland  Hill, 

Laboratory  of  Comparatire  Pathology  building,     .         18,647.40      1,000.00 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

Bobert  Charles  Billings, 

$5,000  Butte  Water  Co.  1st  M.  5*8  of  1921,  ....  4,000.00         250.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bnssey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 392,710.18    12,510.33 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating)  ($182.39  de- 
ducted from  income  for  sinking  premiums^ 

$38,000  Mas8acbu8etU3i's  of  1918, 89,230.38      1,185.25 

5,000  **  ''        1916, 5,229.40         154.15 

4,000  "  "         1935, 4,228.60         132.38 

4,000  ^*  **        1938, 4,352.91  99.43 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   •  1,000.00  40.00 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .    .   •  6,500.00         260.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1863, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .   .  3,725.00         149.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part), 

Real  Estete  in  Chelsea, 1.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part). 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 22,600.00         224.01 

Amounts  carried  forwaid,    .   •   .   .  $1,692,285.72  $57,794.84 


AmoBDU  Imra^t  fonrud, (l,69S,28e.TS    «ST,7»4.84 

Oeorge  Sniith  Beqnect  ([wrt), 

110,000  Dn  Qmdn,  III.,  Water  Worki  Co.  6'i  of 

1901, 1.00 

90,000  L>cledo  Qu  Light  Co.  6'»  ot  1919,      .   .    .       80,000.00        1,000.00 
600  City  of   WhilewriKbt,  TezM,   PermoDent 
rin[>rov,.ini'nt   6*1   of   1914    (lold  dariDg 

yen) 15.00 

83,000  United  Statei  Steel  Corporation  6'>  of  IWS,       S4,000.00        1,600.00 

lis  iharei  ISoitUiR'H's  Bunkuf  St.  Loiui SO,9T6.0Q       8,160.00 

200      "       LtttlyJi'Uas  r.inht  (_'o„  preferred,    .   .       10,600.00        1,000.00 
480      "       United  SImU-b  SH'c-1  Corporation,  pref. 

(Bold  durinst  jear) 780.00 

Frloe  Oreedeaf.    (t6ii4.3l  deducted  from  income 
for  tinking  premiiinia.)      The  total  amount  of 
thla  Fund  is  $Ta8,e66.31,  wliicli  is  inreated  u 
follows :  — 
tS,000  CliickKO,  Burl.  &  Quinc;  R.  B.  4'i  of  ISSS, 

860  tbarei  Boston  &  Loirell  R.  R., 

Boston  1  Maine  H.  R., 

Kil.-libury  H,  li.,  preferred, 9S,S06.2T 

OldCulijny   ■■  

N  Y  CeniralJb Hudson  lUveiB-R., 

Nonbern  R.  li.  (N.  H.), 

West  End  Street  Railwaf,  preferred. 

Central  Vermont  Wy 

Pennii;hania  R.  R., 

IT      "       Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 81,978.76 

Paddock  Building  Trurt 

$70,000  American  Bell  TelepUone  Co.  4'b  of  1908, 
70,000  Broadway    itealty    Co.    Purchaae    money 

Ist  M.  C'i  of  1926 

24,0OOBnrl.  &Ho.  R.  R.R.inNeb.  tionex.e'sot 

IB18,   

48,600  Central  Vermont  R'y  1st  M.  4'i  of  1930,   . 
60,000  CUc.  Joni:.  H'ys  t  Union  Stouk  Yards  6'b  of 

1916, 

8,000  Kansas  City,  Fon  Scon  &  MempUt  cons. 

M.  Oof  J;i2M 9,641.68  406,68 

B0,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  1st  M.  S's  of 

1918 49,760.00        !,600.00 

95,000  New  Englaud  Tcl.&Tel.Co.G'«  of  1906,  .       25,071.21        1,436.78 
84,000  New  York  CL^ntruI  i  Hudaon  Riv.T  R.  R. 

(MidiiKan  Central  CollmtTar)  J^i '8  of  19'.>t<,  38,413.10  1,190.00 
38,000  Northern  raeifle-Grcnt  Nortliern  Joint  4'a 

(C.  B.  &Q.  t^olUteriU)  of  1931,  ,  ,  .  .  19,993.63  1,180.00 
60,000  Union  Pudflc  R.lt.  lelM  &  L,G.  4'i  of  1947,  44,636.00  2,000.00 
60,000  Vote  of  Mii«saL'hugelt8  Cotton  Mills,  .   .   ,       50,000.00       2,000.00 

Cull  in  a?  Tmst  Co 2,783.33  83.60 

ToUli, 13,664,927.03  •101,786.i:t 


3,880.00 

130,00 

46,800.00 

3,880.00 

48,794.00 

2,219.00 

23,806.27 

1,186.00 

63.190.00 

2,485.00 

3,686.00 

116.00 

29,290.00 

1,740.00 

4.306,S« 

308.00 

438.73 

61,866.04 

2.181.00 

23,978.76 

675.00 

10,000.00 

350.00 

70,886.86 

3,671.06 

78,960.46 

8,316.78 

34,000.00 

1,234.46 

37,845.00 

1,740.00 

47,000.00 

3,600.00 
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The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.     The   general 

investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  52,  53,  54,  and  55  of 
this  report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  income, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

PrinciiHa,  PriBcipal, 

InTestinentt.                               Aag.  1, 1904.  July  81, 1906.         Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $1,884,000.00  $1,850,000.00    $64,865.89 

PubUc  Funds, 108,584.55        2,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds, 5,858,828.19  6,241,828.41    252,852.86 

Sundry  Bonds, 1,827,982.44  2,138,970.90      82,992.63 

RaUroad  Stocks, 805,875.17  656,962.86      88,074.75 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocks,        277,062.77  478,062.77      20,550.00 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 695,421.60  695,421.60      25,869.83 

RealEstete, 2,805,087.56  2,298,970.21    147,194.84 

Adrances  to  Bussey  Trust,  ....           58,501.81  282,671.81        4,359.21 

*'       ''  Calvin  &  Luoy  EUis 

Real  Estate,     ....                    5.54  167.12 

**        <'  Dental  School  Real  Estate,  84.52 
"        "   Medical  School  Undei^ 

taking, 496,101.77  751,811.93      27^571.09 

«         *'   Obsenratory, 5,453.52  5,466.59           272.68 

**        *'  Peabody  Museum  of 

Am.  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, 2,041.66  1,981.04             91.87 

''         ''  Botanic  Department,  .   .             7,261.09  8,088.11           368.05 

''         ''   Dining  HaU  Association,           45,990.14  76,649.77        2,579.67 

<*         ''  BandallHall     <*                    83,202.27  32,202.27        1,660.11 

**       "  tJriah    A.    Boyden 

Fund, 3,160.73 

««       ''  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 

Fund, 1,076.03 

«»         »*   Classical  Publication  Fund 

of  the  Class  of  1856,             1,177.12  1,395.85             58.86 

**        ^»  Woodland  Hill  Fund,  2,011.46 

**         '»   Stadium, 57,982.78  55,886.08        2,958.35 

**         *'   Sundry  Accounts,   .    .    .                730.94  1,160.48 

Term  Bills  due  in  October, 249,422.71 

Term  Bills  overdue, 8,870.39  57,675.59 

Cash  in  Adams  Trust  Co., 10,478.31  51,692.62           969.47 

"      Equitable  Trust  Co.,  ....          106,938.41  48,787.87        1,369.35 

<<      Merchants  National  Bank,    .  7,937.54             36.78 

"      National  Shawmut  Bank,  .    .  25,146.21            146.21 

<<      National  Union  Bank,    .    .    .           16,413.69  61,719.68           363.89 

'«      Old  Boston  National  Bank,  .             4,263.87  42,868.31        1,894.01 

*»      hands  of  Bursar, 29,455.96  38,217.37 

Totals  of  general  investments,    .  $14,226,984.66  $15,471,098.68  $673,577.85 

Totals  of  special  investments,     .      2,529,768.44  2,564,927.08    101,786.18 

Amounts, $16,755,758.10  $18,086,025.71  $775,868.98 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  October  26,  1891,  it  was 

^^Voted,  that  the  sum  of  $23,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Raikoad 
Bond  Premiums,  be  transferred  as  of  July  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  'Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
loaaes  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

Tlie  gains  arising  from  the  sale  during  the  year  of  certain 
railroad  bonds,  amounting  to  $10,878.78,  were  credited  to 
<  ^  Grains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments "  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  vote  of  October  26,  1891.  The  balance 
to  the  credit  of  that  account,  July  31,  1905,  was  $596,522.01. 

The  sums  of  $8,664.57  and  $1,058.88  have  been  deducted 
firom  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income,  toward 
sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  the  rate  of  ^-^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong  (excluding  ^^  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments"), after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary 
Funds  and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $1,349.91,  has 
been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1903-04  shows 
an  increase  of  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  show  in  a  summarized  form  the  amount 
of  income,  gifts,  etc.,  available  for  salaries,  retiring  allowances, 
and  general  expenses,  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  those 
purposes,  and  the  resulting  surpluses  and  deficits  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  University. 

Neither  the  income  nor  the  gifts,  which  are  restricted  to 
special  uses,  except  in  so  far  as  those  uses  are  the  payment 
of  salaries,  retiring  allowances,  or  general  expenses,  nor  the 
expenditures  therefrom,  are  included  in  these  tables. 
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If  the  income  of  a  restricted  fund  exceeds  in  any  year  the 
amount  of  the  payments  therefrom,  such  excess  creates  an  addi- 
tion to  the  principal  thereof,  which  is  temporary  or  [>ermanent 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  restriction, — as  in  the  case  of 
Fellowship  and  Scholarship  funds,  etc.  Therefore,  in  any 
year,  there  may  be  a  surplus  in  the  case  of  the  restricted 
funds  of  a  department,  while  there  is  a  deficit  in  its  general 
account. 

If  payments  on  account  of  a  restricted  fund  exceed  in  any 
year  the  income  available  therefor,  such  excess  of  payments  is 
treated  as  a  loan  or  ^*  advance"  on  account  of  general  invest- 
ments, which  must  be  repaid  from  the  future  income  of  that  fund. 

If  a  **  gift  for  immediate  use  "  is  not  wholly  spent  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  unexpended  balance  thereof  is  included  in 
the  statement  of  '^  Funds  and  Balances  "  beginning  on  page  56. 


THE   UNIVERSITY.     (See  Table  No.  I,  page  72.) 

Available  fob  Expsrsbs. 

Income  of  Fundi  and  balances, $64,937.17 

GifU, 76.47 

Rents, 2,810.00 

Sales, 1,607.74    $69,430.88 


Patments. 

Orerseers'  expenses, $1,749.97 

Office  expenses, 18,517.74 

Salaries, 45,341.02 

Retiring  allowances, 22,990.11 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre, 5,400.76 

Feabody   Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  112),    1,263.44 

Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  113),    ...  1,590.84 

Germanic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XVI,  page  114),  .   .  865.48 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XVII, 

page  114), 2,816.99 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,  page  116),  .    .   .  6,425.20 

Fhillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX,  page  117),  .  2,123.00 

General  expenses, 23,930.26    133,014.81 

Deficit, $63,584.43 
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THE  COLLEOE,  ingludiko  thb  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  ahd 
THB  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

(See  Table  No.  II,  pacpe  75.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $105,101.76 

Gifts, 17,722.96 

RenU, 176.00 

Sales, 3,601.81 

Insurance, 5,542.48 

Receipts  from  stadents  (not  including  Tuition  fees  in  the 
School  for  Social- Workers,  or  Gymnasium  locker 

fees), 558,718.05 

Sundry  receipts  at  the  Summer  camp  at  Squam  Lake,  .  .    15,019.46  $705,881.01 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $408,887.99 

Salaries  for  administration, 13,979.60 

Appropriations, 83,126.90 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 8,400.00 

Eziienses  on  account  of  public  buildings, 40,018.86 

Expenses  on  account  of  dormitories, 48,689.79 

Summer  Schools, 20,840.97 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy  (part,  see  Table  XIII, 

page  111), 4,080.89 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (part,  see  Table  XVIII, 

page  115), 690.22 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  see  Table  XXI,  page  118),  7,869.59 

General  expenses, 72,966.21    658,985.52 

Surplus, $61,895.49 


THE  LIBRARY.     (See  Table  No.  Ill,  page  98.) 

Available  fob  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $30,780.92 

GifU, 1,041.00 

Fees, 85.00 

Sales, 14.51    $31,871.48 

« 

Patments. 

Salaries, $14,150.00 

Services  —  cataloguing,  administration,  etc., 20,574.19 

General  expenses, 10,595.41     45,319.60 

Deficit, $18,448.17 
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The  Unirerfity.  —  Defldt  m  abore  itated, $63,584.43 

The  Libniy.  — Deficit  as  aboTettaled, 13,448.17 

$77,082.60 

The  College.  — Snrploi  as  abore  ttated, 51,895.49 

Deficit  for  the  year  in  the  combined  accoonts  of  the 
Unirersity,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  library, 
which  has  been  paid  from  the  principal  of  the  Insur- 
ance and  Onaranty  Fnnd,    $25,137.11 

The  deficit  in  these  combined  acconnto  for  1903-04  was  .  $30,743.06 
The  principal  of  the  Insorance  and  Guaranty  Fund  on 

July  81,  1905  was $86,005.06 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL.     (See  Table  No.  IV,  page  96.) 

AVAILABLB  FOB  ExPBHSBS. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $26,007.81 

Gifts, 2,124.01 

Sales, 123.25 

Repayments, 108.91 

ReceipU  from  students, 10,144.83    $88,508.81 

Patmbkts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $81,801.72 

Salaries  for  administration, 1,750.00 

Books,      610.94 

General  expenses, 7,982.07      41,594.78 

Deficit, $8,085.99 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $8,555.25 

The  Divinity  School  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1905  was  $11,086.73 

LAW  SCHOOL.     (See  Table  No.  V,  page  98.) 

AVAIULBLB  FOB  EXPBRSBS. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $81,521.00 

Sales 55.00 

Repayments 77.17 

ReceipU  from  students, 110,900.08  $142,553.25 

Patmbnts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $53,983.33 

Salaries  for  administration, 11,353.65 

Scholarships  from  unrestricted  income, 7,900.00 

Books, 12,474.98 

General  expenses, 15,490.07    101.202.08 

Surplus, »41,351J> 

In  190S-04  there  was  a  surplus  of $44,674.21 

The  Law  School  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1905  was  .   $822,908.17 
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MEDICAL   SCHOOL.     (See  Table  No.  VI,  page  100.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $42,796.97 

Gifts, 6,260.00 

Receipts  from  students, 65,373.42  $114,420.89 

Payments. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $98,657.32 

Salaries  for  administration, 4,229.20 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

Appropriations, 9,774.35 

General  expenses, 25,613.45    139,274.32 

Deficit $24,858.98 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $15,759.08 

The  Medical  School  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1905  was    $5,560.57 

DENTAL   SCHOOL.     (See  Table  No.  VII,  page  105.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $2,280.78 

Fees  from  Infirmary, 6,189.09 

Sales, 330.53 

Receipts  from  studento, 17,382.60   $26,188.00 

Payments. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $10,795.00 

Salaries  for  administration, 550.00 

General  expenses, 13,956.26 

Real  estate  (part,  paid  from  accumulated  income),  .   .   .    20,000.00     45,301.26 

Deficit,  which  is  caused  by  the  payment  of 
$20,000  from  accumulated  income  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  real  estate  bought  for  the  site 
of  the  proposed  new  building  (otherwise  there 

would  have  been  a  surplus  of  $881.74), $19,118.26 

■  ^~ 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  surplus  of $565.28 

The  Dental  School  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1905  was  .  $11,346.78 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION.     (See  Table  No.  VIII,  page  106.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balances, $5,679.84 

RenU, 720.00 

Sales, 147.81 

Board  of  animals, 5,196.84 

Horticultural  Department  receipts, 1,796.74 

Receipts  from  students, 2,855.50 

Amount  carried  forward, $15,896.28 
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Amount  brought  forward, $16,89618 

Paymehts. 

Salaries  for  instmction, $8,000.00 

Horticultural  Department  expenses, 1,961.56 

General  expenses, 7,357.02      17,818.58 

Deficit, $1,422.85 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  surplus  of $806.70 

The  Bussey  Institution  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1905 

$27,148.88 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM.     (See  Table  No.  IX,  page  107.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $14,771.97 

GifU, 86,846.11 

Sales, 1,592.85    $58,210.98 

— .^^^ 

Payments. 

Salaries, $8,500.00 

Rent, 150.00 

General  expenses, 19,424.29 

Real  estate, 20,281.85      48,855.64 

Surplus, $9,855.29 


In  1908-04  there  was  a  surplus  (from  gifts)  of $4,701.04 

The  Arboretum   Construction   Gifts  credit  balance  on 

July  81,  1905  was $28,905.81 


BOTANIC  GARDEN   AND  BOTANIC  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  X,  page  108.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

• 

Income  of  Funds,     $4,515.06 

Gifts, 8,862.00 

Rent, 700.00 

Sales, 500.00      $9,077.06 

Payments. 

Interest  on  debt, $368.05 

General  expenses,      9,541.08        9,904.08 

Deficit, $827.02 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $368.11 

The  debt  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum  on 

July  31,  1905  was $8,088.11 
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GRAY  HERBARIUM.     (See  Table  No.  XI,  page  108.) 

AVAILABLB  FOB   EXPBNSBS. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $3,478.78 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 784.80 

Gifts, 4,270.00 

Sales  and  commissions, 2,048.72    $10,577.80 

Patmbhts. 

Salaries, $5,700.00 

General  expenses, 4,984.68      10,684.68 

Deficit, $57.88 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $960.71 

The  Gray  Herbarium  credit  balance  on  July  31,  1905  was       $882.89 

OBSERVATORY.     (See  Tabic  No.  XII,  page  109.) 

AvAILABLB   FOB   EXPBKSES. 

Income  of  Funds,     $32,079.80 

Appropriation  from  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astro- 
nomical Science  (1902), 3,000.00 

Rent, 600.00 

Sales 170.77    $85,850.57 

Paymbhts. 

Salaries, $16,600.00 

Serrices, 7,289.61 

Interest  on  debt, 272.68 

General  expenses,     .   .   .  * 11,701.85     85,863.64 

Deficit, $18.07 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $2,090.68 

The  debt  of  the  Observatory  on  July  31,  1905  was   .    .   .    $5,466.59 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 
(See  Table  No.  XIII,  page  111.) 

Available  foe  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $30,203.48 

Use  of  lecture  room, 700.00 

Sales, 175.38 

Repayment, 485.19    $31,564.05 

Payments. 

Salaries, $8,600.00 

General  expenses, 22,893.35 

$31,493.35 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  income  (see 

Table  No.  I,  page  75), 4,080.89      27,412.46 

Surplus, $4,151.59 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $879.67 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  credit  balance  on 

July  31,  1905  was $32,306.32 
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Amount  brought  forward, $16|896.88 

Paymekts. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $8,000.00 

Horticultural  Department  expenses, 1,961.56 

General  expenses, 7,857.02      17,818.58 

Deficit, $1,422.86 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  surplus  of $806.70 

The  Bnssey  Institution  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1905 

was $27,148.88 


ARNOLD  ARBORETUM.     (See  Table  No.  IX,  page  107.) 

Available  for  Expbhsbs. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $14,771.97 

GifU, 86,846.11 

Sales, 1,592.85    $58,210.98 

^^^^ 

Payments. 

Salaries, $8,500.00 

Rent, 150.00 

General  expenses, 19,424.29 

Real  estate, 20,281.85      48,855.64 

Surplus, $9,855.29 


In  1908-04  there  was  a  surplus  (from  gifts)  of $4,701.04 

The  Arboretum   Construction   Gifts  credit  balance  on 

July  81,  1906  was $28,905.81 


BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  BOTANIC  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  X,  page  108.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

• 

Income  of  Funds,     $4,515.06 

Gifts, 8,862.00 

Rent, 700.00 

Sales, 500.00      $9,077.06 

Payments. 

Interest  on  debt, $868.05 

General  expenses,     9,541.08        9,904.08 

Deficit, $827.09 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $368.11 

The  debt  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum  on 

July  31,  1905  was $8,088.11 
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GRAY  HERBARIUM.     (See  Table  No.  XI,  page  108.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Fands  and  balance, $8,478.78 

Asa  6ray*B  cop.yrights, 784.80 

Gifts, 4,270.00 

Sales  and  commissions, 2,048.72    $10,577.80 

Patmbitts. 

Salaries, $5,700.00 

General  exi>en8e8, 4,984.68      10,684.68 

Deficit, $57.88 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $960.71 

The  Gray  Herbarium  credit  balance  on  July  81,  1905  was       $882.89 

OBSERVATORY.     (See  Table  No.  XII,  page  109.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds,     $82,079.80 

Appropriation  from  Fund  for  the  Adyancement  of  Astro- 
nomical Science  (1902), 8,000.00 

Rent, 600.00 

Sales, 170.77    $85,850.57 

Payments. 

Salaries, $16,600.00 

Senices, 7,289.61 

Interest  on  debt, 272.68 

General  expenses,     .   .   .  * 11,701.85     85,868.64 

Deficit, $18.07 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $2,090.68 

The  debt  of  the  Observatory  on  July  81,  1905  was   .    .    .    $5,466.59 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 
(See  Table  No.  XIII,  page  111.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $80,208.48 

Use  of  lecture  room, 700.00 

Sales, 175.88 

Repayment, 485.19    $81,564.05 

Payments. 

Salaries, $8,600.00 

General  expenses, 22,898.85 

$81,498.85 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  income  (see 

Table  No.  I,  page  76), 4,080.89      27,412.46 

Surplus, $4,151.59     ^ 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $879.67 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  credit  balance  on 

July  81,  1905  was $82,806.82 
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PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF  AMERICAN    ARCHAEOLOGY  AND 

ETHNOLOGY. 
(See  Table  No.  XIV,  page  112.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Fnnds, $6,499.12 

Gifts, 725.00 

Use  of  heating  plant, 76.00      $7,299.12 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Peabody  Professor  and  Curator, $2,379.97 

Interest  on  debt, 91.87 

General  expenses, 6,030.10 

$8,501.94 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  72), 1,263.44        7,238.50 

Surplus,  which  has  been  applied  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,   $60.62 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  surplus,  which  was  applied  toward 

the  payment  of  the  debt,  of $1,081.85 

The  debt  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  on  July  31,  1905  was $1,981.04 


SEMITIC  MUSEUM.     (See  Table  No.  XV,  page  118.) 

Available  for  Expenses,  Nothing. 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, $500.00 

General  expenses, 1,090.84 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  72), $1,590.84 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,784.84 


GERMANIC  MUSEUM.     (See  Table  No.  XVI,  page  114.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 
Gift, $160.00 

Payments. 
General  expenses, 1,015.48 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  72), $865.48 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,042.09 
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WILLIAM    HATES    FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 
(See  Table  No.  XVU,  page  114.) 

Ayailablb  fob  Expbnsbs. 

Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $2,465.86 

Salet, 8.50     $2,473.86 

Patmbhts. 

Salary  of  Cnrator, $500.00 

General  expenses, 4,424.19 

$4,924.19 
JjeB6  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  Uniyersity  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  72), 2,816.99       2,107.20 

Surplus, $866.66 

Ib  1908-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $113.86 

The  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  credit  balance  on 

July  81,  1905  was $475.19 


JEFFERSON    PHYSICAL    LABORATORY. 
(See  Table  No.  XVIII,  page  115.) 

Ayailablb  for  Expemsbs. 
Income  of  Funds  and  balance, $3,776.00 

Patments. 

General  expenses, $4,127.68 

Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  College  income 

(see  Table  No.  II,  page  75) 690.22       8,487.46 

Surplus, $338.64 

In  1908-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $429.03 

The  Jefferson  Physical   Laboratory  credit  balance  on 

July  31,  1905  was $2,087.04 


APPLETON   CHAPEL.     (See  Table  No.  XIX,  page  116.) 

Ayailablb  for  Expenses. 
Income  of  Funds, $2,510.87 

Patmekts. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, $3,258.50 

Salaries  of  administrator,  organist,  and  choir-master,  .   .      2,200.00 

General  expenses,      3,477.57       8,936.07 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  1,  page  72), $6,425.20 

Ib  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $5,992.96 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS  HOUSE.     (See  Table  No.  XX,  page  117.) 

Atailable  for  Expeksbs. 

Income  of  Fands,     $739.90 

Gifta, 760.00      $1,489.90 

Patments. 

Salary  of  Secretary, $860.00 

General  expenBe8,     2,762.90       3,612.90 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  University  income 

(see  Table  No.  I,  page  72), $2,123.00 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,702.61 


HEMENWAT  GYMNASIUM.     (See  Table  No.  XXI,  page  118.) 

Atailable  for  Expenses. 

Fees  for  the  use  of  the  Gymnadom, $86.43 

Fees  for  the  use  of  Gymnasium  lockers, 8,156.00     $3,242.43 

Patmbhts. 

Salaries $4,700.00 

General  expenses, 7,926.02 

$12,626.02 
Less  the  following  items :  — 

Amount  paid  from  Divinity  School  income 

(see  Table  No.  IV,  page  96),     ....     $108.12 
Amount  paid  from  Law  School  income  (see 

Table  No.  V,  page  98), 1,905.88       2,014.00      10,612.02 

Deficit,  which  was  paid  from  College  income  (see 
Table  No.  II,  page  76), $7,369.59 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $5,062.24 


STILLMAN  INFIRMARY.     (See  Table  No.  XXII,  page  118.) 

Available  for  Expenses. 

Income  of  Funds,     $4,060.37 

Annual  fees, 14,860.00 

Receipts  from  patients, 5,752.32    $24,672.69 

Payments. 

Services  —  administration,  nursing,  etc.,     $5,488.11 

Other  expenses, 12,811.28      18,299.89 

Surplus, $6,378.30 

In  1903-04  there  was  a  deficit  of $1,331.31 
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€Kft8  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows :  — 

OITTS   TO  FORM   NEW  FUNDS   OR   TO   INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  Richard  W.  Foster,  $12,500,  one-half  of 
his  unrestricted  bequest. 

From  these  friends  and  lovers  of  Edward  William  Hooper, 
$25,000,  for  founding  a  Fellowship  in  his  name  :  — 

Henry  Adams.  F.  L.  Higginson. 

W.  S.  Bigelow.  H.  L.  Higginson. 

Charles  F.  Folsom.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop. 

John  C.  Gray.  H.  P.  Walcott. 

From  the  Trustee  under  the  will  of  George  H.  Emerson, 
$1,350.77  in  cash,  and  securities  valued  at  $4,511.99,  on 
account  of  the  principal  of  Mr.  Emerson's  residuary  bequest, 
the  income  thereof  to  be  used  for  four  scholarships  for  regular 
graduates  of  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Geology,  Miner- 
alogy, and  Chemistry  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Philadelphia,  $550,  to  be  added 
to  the  endowment  of  ^*  The  Philadelphia  Scholarship." 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Wyman  Whitman,  her  be- 
quest of  $10,000,  **for  the  maintenance  of  a  scholarship  in 
history,  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  Wyman  Scholarship." 

From  the  estate  of  Daniel  A.  Buckley,  $8,685.52  in  cash, 
and  real  estate  valued  at  $47,201.  The  income  of  this  prop- 
erty is  to  be  used  toward  the  support,  education,  and  main- 
tenance in  Harvard  University  of  needy  and  meritorious 
graduates  of  public,  non-sectarian  schools  in  the  City  of 
Cambridge. 

From  the  estate  of  Lucy  Ellis,  $2,399.37,  the  United  States 
legacy  tax  refunded,  on  account  of  her  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow,  $1607.57,  on 
account  of  his  residuary  bequest  '^  for  assisting  poor  young  men 
of  excellent  moral  character  in  the  Academic  Department." 

From  the  estate  of  Philo  Sherman  Bennett,  $400,  to  estab- 
lish a  prize  '<  for  the  best  essay  discussing  the  principles  of 
free  government.'* 

From  the  Class  of  1888,  $2,700,  for  establishing  the  Lloyd 
McKim  Garrison  Prize  and  Medal  Fund,  from  the  income  of 
which  a  cash  prize  of  $100  and  a  silver  medal  <<  are  to  be 
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awarded  in  each  College  year  to  the  writer  of  the  best  poem 
on  a  subject  or  subjects  annually  to  be  chosen  and  announced 
by  a  committee  of  the  English  Department." 

From  the  estate  of  Edward  W.  Codman,  $11,674.84  in  cash, 
and  real  estate  and  securities  valued  at  $309,687.06,  on  account 
of  his  residuary  bequest  ^^for  uses  connected  with  the  Aca- 
demical Department." 

For  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund,  $736,225.28,  from 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  contributors. 

From  members  of  the  Class  of  1880,  including  temporary 
members  and  the  families  of  members  of  the  Class  who  are  not 
now  Uving,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  gradua- 
tion,  $100,000,  ''to  be  held  by  the  Corporation  as  a  perma- 
nent and  distinct  fund,  — known  as  the  '  Class  of  1880  Fund,' 
— the  income  of  which  shall  be  yearly  devoted  to  such  purposes 
and  uses  for  the  benefit  of  Harvard  College  as  may  be  yearly 
determined  by  the  President  and  Fellows."  No  restriction  is 
imposed  upon  the  Corporation  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
income,  but  a  preference  is  expressed  ''  that  it  may  be  used  to 
increase  the  compensation  of  the  teachers  of  the  College." 

From  Mrs.  Walter  Channing  Cabot,  Henry  Bromfield  Cabot, 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2d,  Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson  Forbes, 
Walter  Mason  Cabot,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick, 
$50,000,  to  establish  the  Walter  Channing  Cabot  Fund  or 
Fellowship,  *«  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  in  payments  to 
professors  or  instructors  in  the  general  field  of  literature,  his- 
tory, or  art,  as  such  terms  may  be  liberally  interpreted." 

From  the  Class  of  1885,  $172.50,  to  be  added  to  the  Class 
Subscription  Fund. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,000,  to  establish  **The 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  Endowment"  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Studies  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

From  William  M.  Spackman,  $2,500,  for  unrestricted  use 
in  the  College. 

From  the  estate  of  Jerome  Wheelock,  $10,  the  second  pay- 
ment of  that  amount,  for  establishing  the  Jerome  Wheelock 
Fund  of  $100,000. 

From  the  Class  of  1846,  its  class  ftind  of  $10,571.07,  to  be 
held  as  <'  The  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1846  "  until  the  death  of 
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the  last  surriying  member  of  the  Class,  and  then  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  added  to  the  Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

From  Frederick  Le  Roy  Sargent,  $50,  to  be  added  to  the 
Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund. 

From  the  Committee  which  collected  the  money  from  the 
subscribers,  $8,500,  for  a  book  fund  in  honor  of  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  income  thereof  to  be  *^  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  such  books  as  Professor  Norton  may  suggest." 

From  James  Barr  Ames,  $500,  '*to  be  applied,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  for  the  benefit  of  law 
students  who  are  in  need  of  pecuniary  aid  and  who  by  reason 
of  their  character,  capacity  and  health  promise  to  be  efficient 
and  influential  members  of  the  community  in  which  they  live." 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $5,000,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  *<  shall  be  payable  every  year  to  such  meri- 
torious and  needy  students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  as 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Medical  School." 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake,  $500,  to  be  added  to  the 
F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Research. 

From  George  B.  Shattuck,  $1,000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Shattuck  Professorship  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

Caleb  Chase $100 

Robert  11.  Gardiner 25 

B.  F.  Keith 110 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  .   .  500 

A.  Shuman 100 

$835 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $1,000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902). 

Tlie  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
fly455yl31.97^  as  is  also  stated  on  page  44  of  this  report. 

GIFTS   FOR   IMMEDIATE    USE. 

From  several  recently  graduated  College  classes,  $24.47, 
the  final  payment  toward  the  cost  of  the  fence  built  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  better  control  of  the  College  Yard  on 
Commencement  Day. 
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From  an  anonymous  giver,  $150,  to  provide  for  opening  the 
Germanic  Museum  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $750,  to  be  used,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Peabody,  in  connection  with  the  Phillips 
Brooks  House. 

From  James  DeNormandie,  $20,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  $31  addi- 
tional, toward  the  expenses  of  the  Harvard  University  exhibit 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $5,000,  to  pay  for  preliminary 
expenses  in  connection  with  excavations  in  Palestine,  which 
are  to  be  made  during  a  term  of  five  years  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Semitic  Museum,  at  a  total  outlay  of  $50,000,  which 
Mr.  SchifF  has  offered  to  give. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $500,  for  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Cercle  Fran9ais  de  I'Universite  Harvard ;  and  $55.01  for  the 
French  Department  Library. 

From  Charles  F.  McKim,  $1,000,  for  the  Julia  Amory 
Appleton  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Architecture  for  1904-05. 

For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Julian  L.  Coolidge $100 

William  A .  Dupee 25 

Edward  W.  Grew 26 

liandolph  C.  Grew 100 

Edward  J.  Holmes 100 

Herbert  Lyman 20 

^70 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1905-06. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  income  of  Scholarship  funds  is  used. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $(500,  her  twenty-second  yearly 
gift  for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo,  $200,  for  the  Scholarship 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  1904-05. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana,  $266.30,  for  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana  for  1904-05. 
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From  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis,  $300,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  for  1904-05. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco,  $300,  for  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  for  1904-05. 

From  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association,  $150,  for 
a  scholarship  in  the  Summer  Course,  Mining  12,  for  1905. 

Through  George  P.  Baker,  $25,  for  a  prize  in  English  18. 

From  Philippe  Belknap  Marcou,  $50,  for  a  prize  for  French 
composition,  to  be  called  the  Jeremy  Belknap  Prize,  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  of  the  Class  of  17B2. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  for  the  salary  of  an 
Assistant  in  Physics. 

From  Samuel  Cabot,  $212,  for  a  salary  in  the  Division  of 
Chemistry. 

From  Elliot  C.  Lee,  $200,  toward  the  salary  of  an  Instructor 
in  Anthropology  for  1904-05. 

From  Theodore  Lyman,  $150,  for  the  salary  of  an  Assistant 
in  Physics  for  1904-05. 

From  Edward  D.  Pearce,  $100,  an  addition  to  the  salary  of 
an  Instructor  in  the  College. 

Toward  the  expenses  and  salary  of  an  Instructor  to  accom- 
pany the  class  in  Mining  12  on  an  excursion  through  the 
South,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Department  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  from 

E.  C.  Felton $50 

Hennen  Jennings 50 

R.  A.  F.  Penrose 50 

C.  P.  Perin 50 

Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr 50 

Frank  H.  Taylor 50 

B.  B.  Thayer 50 

$350 

Toward  the  salary  for  1904-05  and  1905-06  of  an  Instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Zoology,  from 

William  Brewster $25  Amount  brought  forward  .   .  $800 

Louis  Cabot 100      Miss  Amy  Lowell 200 

Arthur  A.  Carey 875      James  L.  Paine 25 

A  friend 25      Dudley  L.  Pickman 50 

Augustus  Hemenway 200      William  H.  Slocum 25 

Samuel  Hill 50      George  R.  White 25 

$1,125 


C.  W.  Hubbard 25 


Amount  carried  forward     .   .     $800 
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From  Grardiner  M.  Lane,  his  second  gift  of  llyOOO,  for 
lectures  to  be  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
the  Classics,  by  some  well  known  scholar  or  literary  man  from 
abroad. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $200,  toward  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  a  meteorological  observatory  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $5,000,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Peabody  for  the  Department  of  the 
Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

From  a  friend  of  the  Mineralogical  Museum,  $100,  toward  the 
cost  of  obtaining  certain  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition. 

From  Sir  John  Murray,  $100,  for  a  collection  of  deep  sea 
deposits  for  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography. 

For  the  use  of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  from 

W.  A.  Gardner $100 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 100 

$200 

From  James  Sturgis  Pray,  $5.40,  toward  expenses  in  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
For  the  School  for  Social  Workers,  from 

William  S.  Bigelow $2,000 

Henry  L.  Higginson 2,000 

Joseph  Lee 2,000 

$6,000 

From  Henrj'  L.  Shattuck,  $600,  an  unrestricted  gift  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Undergraduate  Department  of  Harvard 
College. 

For  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research,  from 

Augustus  Hemenway $100 

Theodore  Lyman 200 

John  C.  Phillips 300 

James  F.  Porter 50 

John  E.  Thayer 500 

Robert  Willson 50 

$1,200 

From  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
copies  of  the  contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory. 
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For  the  improyement  of  HoUU  and  Stoughton  Halls,  from 

Gordon  Abbott $200  Amount  brought  forward  .   .    $4,285 

Robert  Bacon 1,000      B.  S.  Hurlbut 15 

Walter  C.  Baylies 200      A.  Lawrence  Lowell 100 

Thomas  P.  Beal 100      J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr 500 

Shepherd  Brooks 500      Neal  Rantoul 100 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.  .   .   .     500  Frank  Graham  Thomson     .   .   .     500 

Frederic  Cunningham 10      CM.  Weld 100 

William  Endicott,  Jr 500      Stephen  M.  Weld 200 

Frederick  P.  Fish 200      Edward  F.  Whitney 500 

John  C.  Gray 50      George  Wigglesworth 1,000 

Augustus  Hemenway 1,000      Robert  Winsor 1,000 

F.  L.  Higginson,  Jr 25  $8800 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .    $4,285 

From  J.  J.  Higginson,  $1,500,  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
estate  at  Squam  Lake. 

From  J.  J.  Storrow,  $1,000,  for  use  at  the  summer  camp 
at  Squam  Lake. 

From  Mr.  Humphrey  O'Sullivan,  $50,  for  special  use  in 
connection  with  the  summer  camp  at  Squam  Lake. 

For  building  Emerson  Hall,  from 

Mrs.  Louis  Cabot $100 

Miss  M.  W.  Calkins 26 

James  J.  Storrow 100 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson 5,000 

$5,225 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $13,000,  '•  for  furnishings  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Ethics  in  Emerson  Hall." 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  $22,500,  toward  fur- 
nishing Emerson  Hall,  and  for  additions  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  from 

Oliver  Ames $500 

Anonymous 500 

Anonymous 500 

Edwin  F.  Atkins 600 

William  A.  Bancroft 50 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook 1,000 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware 212 

$3,862 

From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $2,186.34,  for  alterations  in  the 
N.  C.  Nash  Botanical  Lecture  Room  in  the  University  Museum. 
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For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


R.  L.  Agafl8iz 

James  Barr  Ames  .... 
Miss  Mary  S.  Ames  .... 
Mrs.  Oliver  Ames     .... 

Anonymoas 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Howard  Payson  Arnold   .   . 

Edwin  F.  Atkins 

Miss  Mary  F.  Bartlett .  .  . 
Walter  C.  Baylies     .... 

Themes  P.  Beal 

A.  C.  Bent 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake    .   . 

WilUam  P.  Blake 

Miss  Mary  E-  Blatchford    . 

James  C.  Braman 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer  .  .  .  . 
Edward  M.  Brewer  .... 
William  Brewster     .... 

Addison  Brown 

Harold  Haskell  Brown     .   . 

Stephen  Bullard 

Allston  Burr 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Cheney  .  . 
Charles  F.  Choate  .... 
Miss  Helen  Collamore  .  . 
George  G.  Crocker  .... 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Cummings      .    . 

Charles  P.  Curtis 

Henry  P.  Curtis 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Curtis 

Louis  Curtis 

Mrs.  Abram  E.  Cutter  .    .    . 

Samuel  B.  Dana 

Frank  A.  Day 

Walter  Deane 

George  B.  Dorr 

Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot    .... 

Mrs.  J.  W.  ElUot 

William  Endicott 

William  Endicott,  Jr.  .    .   . 

A.  F.  Estabrook 

D.  B.  Fay 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Fiske 

Bfiss  Amy  Folsom     .... 

Amount  carried  forward  . 


$10 
10 
25 
100 
100 
150 
25 
25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
100 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$995 


Amount  brought  forward 
Francis  B.  Forbes    .   .    .   . 
Mrs.  William  H.  Forbes  .    . 

Francis  A.  Foster 

Francis  C.  Foster 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Foster  .  . 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Freeman  . 
Miss  C.  A.  French    .   .    .    . 

A  friend 

Robert  H.  Gardiner  .  .  .  . 
George  A.  Goddard  .  .  .  . 
Miss  A  M.  Goodwin  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew  .  .  . 
George  W.  Hammond  .  .  . 
Mrs.  George  W.  Hammond 

E.  B.  Haskell 

Augustus  Hemenway  .  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  Hemenway  .  .  .  . 
Miss  Clara  Hemenway  .  .  . 
Miss  Annie  P.  Henchman  . 
J.  P.  B.  Henshaw  .  .  .  . 
Robert  C.  Hooper  .  .  .  , 
Miss  Katharine  Horsf  ord  . 
Clement  S.  Houghton  .   .    . 

Henry  S.  Howe 

Charles  W.  Hubbard  .  .  . 
Henry  S.  Hunnewell  .  .  . 
Walter  Hunnewell    .    .    .    . 

Bernard  Jenney 

Edward  C.  Johnson  .   .    .   . 


.  1995 
25 
o 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

G.  G.  Kennedy 500 

David  P.  KimbaU 10 

Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball    ....        10 

Henry  H.  Kimball 10 

Lemuel  C.  Kimball,  Jr 10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

J.  R.  Leeson 250 

George  V.  Leverett 25 

Mrs.  George  Linder 10 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lodge 15 

Augustus  P.  Loring 10 

Mrs.  Augustus  P.  Loring  ...  10 
Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring  ...  10 
Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring    ....        10 

William  Caleb  Loring 10 

Arthur  T.  Lyman 10 

Haslett  McKim 10 

Amount  carried  forwaid  •   •   .$8,240 
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Amoant  brought  forward    .   .$2,340         Amount  brought  forward .   •    $3,090 


Miss  £.  F.  Mason 10 

Charles  Merriam 10 

liiss  Susan  Minns 25 

Albert  Hanford  Moore    ....  10 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Morse 10 

William  A.  Munroe 10 

GreuTille  H.  Norcross 10 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross 10 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross,  Jr 10 

PederOlsen 20 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Page 25 

Charles  W.  Parker 10 

Frank  E.  Peabody 10 

F.  H.  Peabody 500 

Miss  M.  R.  Peabody 10 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Phillips 25 

Henry  Pickering 10 


Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears  . 
Francis  Shaw  .  .  . 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Shaw  .  . 
David  N.  SkilUngs  . 
Francis  Skinner  .  . 
Francis  Skinner,  Jr. 
F.  P.  Sprague  .  .  . 
Robert  H.  Stevenson 
Nathaniel  H.  Stone  . 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Henry  Pickering  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman   . 

David  Pingree 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam  . 
Jiiss  Sarah  E.  Read  .... 
Mrs.  William  HoweU  Reed 


10 
10 
10 
5 
10 
10 


George  E.  Richards 10 

S.  W.  Rodman 

Denman  W.  Ross  .... 
Mrs.  M.  Denman  Ross  .  . 
Mrs.  Waldo  O.  Ross    .   .   . 

J.  E.  Rothwell 

Timothy  T.  Sawyer  .... 
George  O.  Sears 

Amount  carried  forward  . 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


$8,090 


....  10 

....  10 

....  10 

....  10 

....  50 

....  10 

....  10 

....  10 

....  10 

....  10 

John  E.  Thayer 100 

Miss  Helen  W.  Tinkham    ...  10 

Charles  H.  Tweed 10 

B.  Vaughan 10 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Ward   ....  10 

Miss  Cornelia  Warren 10 

Benjamin  M.  Watson 10 

F.  G.  Webster 20 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Webster 20 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Welch  ....  10 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  White    ....  10 

George  R.  White 600 

8.  B.  Whiting 10 

George  Wigglesworth 10 

Emile  F.  Williams 100 

John  D.  Williams 20 

Moses  Williams 50 

Ralph  B.  Williams 100 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Woodman  .   .  10 

Miss  Mary  Woodman 10 

John  G.  Wright 10 

$4,270 


For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  from 

John  G.  Ames,  for  books  from  the  Rowfant  library    .   .  $100 

Winthrop  Ames,  for  the  theatrical  collection 500 

George  Gardner  Amory,  for  books  in  English  literature 

of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ....  25 

Anonymous 28 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bancroft,  for  books  on  Japan 250 

Hiram  Bingham,  for  books  on  South  America 4.95 

Lawrence  Smith  Butler,  for  books  on  Paris 50 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidge 579.62 

Alexander  Cumming,  for  Spanish  periodicals 8 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  for  books  on  Florentine  History  100 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr 20 

Ellis  L.  Dresel,  for  German  Drama 50 

George  Duncan,  for  books  on  Scottish  history 50 

Amount  carried  forward $1,760.57 
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Amount  bronght  forward $1,760.57 

Allan  Forbes,  for  books  on  Scottish  history 10 

£.  H.  Gay,  for  books  in  English  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries 10 

H.  H.  Hnnnewell,  for  books  from  the  Rowfant  library  25 

James  Loeb,  for  publications  of  Labor  Unions     ....  100 
Arthur  T.  Lyman,  for  books  on  the  older  literature  of 

political  economy 50 

Edwin  Stanton  Mullins,  for  books  on  folk-lore 50 

William  Phillips,  for  books,  maps,  etc.,  on  London  .   .    .  100 

Francis  Skinner,  for  books  on  Venice  and  Northern  Italy  1,000 
John  Harvey  Treat,  for  books  on  the  Catacombs  and 

Christian  Antiquities  of  Italy 300 

Ludus  C.  Tuckerman,  for  books  on  the  Republic  of 

Mexico 50 

H.  E.  Ware,  for  books  on  folk-lore 25 

Alain  C.  White,  for  books  for  the  Dante  collection,  or 

other  books 250 

$8,780.57 

From  Mrs.  George  A.  NickersoD,  $200,  her  second  yearly 
gift  in  memory  of  her  husband,  George  Augustus  Nickerson, 
A.B.  1876,  LL.B.  1879,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  folk-lore, 
for  the  College  Library. 

For  the  Classical  Library,  from 

William  Amorj  Gardner $100 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 100 

^00 

From  the  Cercle  Franjais  of  Harvard  University,  $100,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  French  Department  Library. 

From  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  $15,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library  of  that  Department. 

From  H.  G.  Curtis,  $26.21,  for  negatives  from  the  reverse 
sides  of  a  series  of  medals,  which  were  previously  given  by 
him. 

From  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  $986,  for  the  services  of  an 
assistant  in  the  College  Library. 

From  K.  G.  T.  Webster,  $75,  to  cover  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  libraries  in  Warren  House  open  in  the  evening  from  April 
first  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

From  William  Amory  Gardner,  his  third  gift  of  $10,000 
toward  the  construction  of  a  new  University  Library  Building. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$2,124.01,  for  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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For  the  Medical  School  Undertaking,  firom 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  $486,000,  on  account  of  his  offer  for  the 

erection  of  three  Memorial  Halls. 
Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington,  $147,913,  the  final  payment  on 

account  of  her  offer  of  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  the 

Collis  P.  Huntington  Laboratory. 
David  Sears,  $45,000,  the  final  payment  on  account  of  his  offer 

of  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  buildings. 

Through  Thomas  Dwight,  $525,  for  defraying  expenses 
connected  with  original  investigation  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy. 

From  W.  H.  Walker,  $825,  to  be  spent  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Harold  C.  Ernst  for  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory. 

For  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  from 

Arthur  T.  Cabot $1,000 

Augn8ta8  Hemenway 1,000 

$2,000 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  income  of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  for  the  salary  of  a  secre- 
tary for  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  cancer  committee. 

From  Charles  S.  Minot,  $50,  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Embryological  Laboratory. 

From  Miss  Katherine  E.  BuUard  and  William  N.  BuUard, 
$500  each,  their  third  gifts  of  the  same  amount,  to  be  used 
under  the  direction  of  the  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system. 

From  James  J.  Putnam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees,  $500, 
for  a  salary  and  expenses  in  the  Department  of  Neuropathology. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Henry  W.  Jackson,  of  Brookline,  for  special  use  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology.    * 

From  G.  K.  Sabine,  $500,  for  special  use  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology. 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $500,  to  be  added  to  his  previous 
gifts  for  the  Library  of  the  Pathological  Department. 
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From  Morrill  W3nnan,  $1,000,  to  aid  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology. 

From  membei*s  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  $60,  for 
use  in  that  department. 

For  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  from 

John  S.  Ames $1,000 

George  Baty  Blake 100 

$1,100 

From  Robert  Winsor,  $5,000,  for  the  payment  of  a  salary 
in  the  Medical  School. 

For  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  the 
endowment  of  education  and  research,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dental  School,  from 

Francis  Bartlett $1,000 

Miss  Mary  £.  Emery  and  sisters 100 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hooper 500 

Frank  E.  Simpson      1,000 

Charles  A.  Welsh 100 

$2,700 

For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

A  friend $100 

A  friend 100 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies 26 

Clarence  B.  Moore 600 

$725 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $377. 17,  to  be  added  to  the  income 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science 
(1902). 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is 
honorably  associated. 

From  Miss  Abby  A.  Bradley,  $600,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  William  L.  Bradley  Fund. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
$2,000,  '*to  be  expended  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  by  the 
Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  trees." 
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From  Francis  Skinner,  $5,000,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

For  the  purchase  of  about  40,000  square  feet  of  land  and 
the  building  thereon  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and  Orchard 
Streets,  in  West  Roxbury,  and  for  construction  expenses, 
for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  from 


MiM  Mary  S.  Ames $5,000 

Shepherd  Brooks 400 

Samuel  Carr 250 

E.  S.  C 200 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Codman  .  500 

Zenas  Crane 500 

George  G.  Crocker 50 

A.  F.  Estabrook 1,000 

B.  D.  Evans 1,000 

O.  F.  Fabyan 500 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay 500 

Eugene  N.  Foss 500 

A.  Hemenway 500 

H.  S.  Hunnewell 2,000 

Waller  Hunnewell 1,000 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 250 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  LoweU   .   .  100 

Charles  Merriam 500 

F.  S.  Moseley 2,000 

William  E.  Palmer 500 

Mr.and  Mrs.  Dudley  L.Pickman    1,000 

Wallace  L.  Pierce 100 

David  Pingree 500 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .  $18,850 


Amount  brought  forward 
James  M.  Prendergast    .   . 

N.W.Rice 

Reginald  C.  Robbins    .   .   . 
Mr.  andMrs.F.W  Sargent 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sears 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shaw    . 

W.  S.  Spaulding 

Stone  &  Webster 

C.  H.  Taylor 

E.  V.  R.  Thayer 

John  E.  Thayer 

N.  Thayer 

S.  D.  Warren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Webster 

L.  J.  Webster 

S.  M.  Weld 

Henry  M.  Whitney  .... 

Robert  Winsor 

William  M.  Wood   .... 


Interest 


$18,850 

100 

500 

250 

500 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
2,000 

500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 

$84,700 
146.11 

$34,846.11 


From  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$20,000,  to  be  added  to  its  previous  gifts  for  improvements 
upon,  and  additions  to.  The  Soldier's  Field,  to  be  made  by 
said  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifta  for  immediate  tise  is 
f  8759295. 59 9  as  is  also  stated  on  page  42  of  this  report. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  Treasurer. 


Boston,  October  81,  1905. 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interest  on  nofSes,  mortgages,  advances,  &c., vl  12,218.54 

Interest  on  Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  ....  849.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

Deposit  in  Adams  Trust  Co., $959.47 

**         City  Trust  Co., 82.60 

^'         Equitable  Trust  Co 1,869.85 

«'         Merchants  National  Bank, 85.78 

*^  National  Shawmut  Bank, 145.21 

'«         National  Union  Bank, 868.89 

^'         Old  Boston  National  Bank, 1,894.01  4,849.76 

Interest  on  Public   Funds   (after  deducting    $182.39 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

Massachusetto  8i*8  of  1918, $1,185.25 

**  "  *'  1916, 154.15 

"  **  *•  1985, 182.88 

"  "  **  1988, 99.48 

City  of  Boston  8^*8, 850.00 

United  States  of  Mexico  4*8, 2,000.00  8,921  Jl 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $6,571.15 
for  sinking  premiums) . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4*8, $4,000.00 

"•  "    (P.L. E.&W.V. system) Bef.4's,  4,000.00 

**  *'    So.  Western  3i*s, 8,500.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  Ref.  4*8, 5,000.00 

Boston  &  Northern  4*6, 4,150.00 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6*8, 18,585.99 

Central  Vermont  4'8, 1,740.00 

Chicago  &  Alton  4*6, 4,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4*8, 120.00 

**  **  **  111.  Div.  4*8,     .    .   .  7,977.78 

**  **  "  Si's, 15,248.80 

Chicago  &  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  8^*8, 8,488.28 

''  *<  Madison  Extension  7*8,  .    .  5,255.46 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  4*8, 8,920.90 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  4*6, 2,000.00 

Eastern  6*8, 9,270.00 

Eastern  sterling  6*8, 5,789.76 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7*8, 875.00 

Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  4*s, 4,000.00 

Kansas  City,  Fort  ScoU  &  Memphis  6*8, 9,060.56 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Income  5*s,  5,700.00 

Kansas  &  Missouri  5*8, 2,700.00 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  4*s, 4,000.00 

Long  Island  Unified  4*8, 12,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .   .$181,277.48    $121,888.51 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31,  1905. 

EXPENSES. 

to  accoant  of  expenses  in  the 
XJnivercdty,  as  per  Table  I  (page  72). 

Salaries, $45,841.02 

Ketiring  Allowances, 22,990.11 

Peabodj  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  112),  1,263.44 
Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  113),  1,590.84 
Germanic  Museum(part,  see  Table  XVI,  p.  114),  865.48 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see 

Table  XVII,  page  114), 2,816.99 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,page  116),      6,425.20 
Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX, 

(page  117), 2,123,00 

Other  expenses, 49,598.73    $138,014.81 

College,  as  per  Table  II  (page  75). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $408,887.99 

Sundry  salaries, 13,979.60 

Expenses  on  College  Public  Buildings,  which  are 

not  valued  in  the  Treasurer's  books  and  which 

are  not  separately  entered  in  this  table,  .  .  40,018.86 
Expenses  on  College  Dormitories,  which  are  not 

valued  in  the  Treasurer's  books, 48,639.79 

General  expenses, 72,956.21 

Fellowships, 28,012.50 

Scholarships, 52,258.65 

Exhibitions, 80,827.79 

Prizes  and  expenses, 2,862.47 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see 

Table  XIII,  page  111), 4,080.89 

Jeflbrson   Physical   Laboratory   (part,   see 

Table  XVin,  page  115), 690.22 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,   see  Table 

XXI,  page  118), 7,869.59 

Summer  Schools, 20,840.97 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,    ....  2, 125.79 
Apparatus  and  expenses  for  research,  from 

special  Funds  and  gifts, 2,357.64 

Publication  expenses,  from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 4,904.16 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  15,200.74 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories,  83, 126.90      788,680.26 

Idbrary ,  as  per  Table  III  (page  96) . 

Salaries, $14,150.00 

Services  and  wages, 20,574.19 

Books, 22,397.46 

Other  expenses, 10,595.41       07,717.06 

Amount  carried  forward, $989,362.13 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .   .    .$131,277.48    $121,838.51 

Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (eoniintted) . 

Louisville  &  Jeffersonyille  Bridge  4*b, 8,000.00 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co*s.  4^*6, 4,012.50 

Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  4*s, 4,000.00 

**              **                "               Extension  4*8,    .  4,200.00 

Minneapolis  Union  5*s,      4,866.83 

Missouri  Pacific  5'6, 4,986.11 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  Si's  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Coll.),  10,500.00 

New  York  Central  &  H.  B.  81*8  (M.  C.  Coll.),    .   .  1,190.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  4*6, 11.11 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  4*b, 7,884.13 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint  4*8,  .   .   .   .  18,140.00 

Old  Colony  Street  5*8, 4,150.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  5*8, 4,583.08 

Pennsylvania  Co.  3^*8, 2,992.50 

Pennsylvania  Co.  4i*s, 4,806.25 

Rutland  Car  Trust  4i*s, 4,280.00 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ref .  4*8, 4,000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  4*8, 1,529.94 

Schenectady  4i*s, 4,371.79 

Second  Avenue  5*s, 4,605.26 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis  4'b,  .   .   .  8,000.00 

Third  Avenue  4*8, 7,975.31 

Union  Pacific  4*s, 18,000.00      268,312.24 

Interest  on  Sundry  Bonds  (after  deducting  $2,969.91 
for  sinking  premiums). 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*8, $10,162.71 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  4's, 8,000.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5*s, 8,819.45 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  5's, 10,082.03 

Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  5*s, 138.89 

Butte  Water  Co.  5*8, 250.00 

Chicago  Edison  Co.  5*8, 4,709.60 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.5*8,  14,979.85 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.4*8,  4,000.00 

aty  of  Whitewright  6*8, 16.00 

Girard  Point  Storage  Co.  3i*8, 691.52 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.  5*8, 1,000.00 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6*8, 7,500.00 

Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  6*6, 300.00 

Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  6*s, 888.89 

Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  4^*8,  ....  4,466.66 

Municipal  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  4^*8, 4,500.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .  $80,004.60    $390,145.75 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1905. 

EXPENSES  (^continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $989,862.18 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  96) . 

Salaries  for  instruction, $80,176.73 

Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes, 2,225.09 

Other  expenses, 11,424.06        48,825.87 

Jmw  Sohool,  as  per  Table  V  (page  98). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $58,988.88 

Librarians  and  assistants, 10.791.15 

Scholarships  and  loans, 9,485.00 

Other  expenses, 28,527.55      102,787.08 

Medioal  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VI  (page  100). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $91,508.82 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 7,149.00 

Retiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

Fellowships, 2,585.00 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 4,478.47 

Prize  and  expenses, 162.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 628.06 

Books,  from  special  Funds  and  g^fts, 1,554.40 

Sundry  payments  made   from  special  Funds  and 

gifts, 6,552.41 

Laboratory  appropriations, 9,774.85 

Other  expenses, 29,842.65      155,285.16 

Kedical  Sohool  Undertaking,  as  per  Table  VI 
(page  104). 

Building  expenses, $1,264,062.85 

Interest  on  advances, 18,664.33' 

Other  expenses, 4,674.58  1,287,401.71 

Dental  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  105). 

Salaries  for  instruction, $10,795.00 

Real  estate, 85,901.80 

Other  expenses, 15,006.26        61,702.56 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  VIII  (page  106) . 

'  Salaries  for  instruction, $8,000.00 

Other  expenses, 9,318.58        17,818.58 

Arnold  Arboretum,  as  per  Table  IX  (page  107) . 

Salaries, $3,500.00 

Real  estate, 20,281.85 

Other  expenses,      23,598.39        47,379.74 

Botanio  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum,  as  per 
Table  X  (page  108). 

Services  and  wages, $797.02 

Labor, 5,070.80 

Other  expenses,      4,229.01        10,096.88 

Amoimt  carried  forward, $2,715,109.61 


Clentral  StaUment  of  ReoevpU  and  DitbvnemenU 
for  (A«  year  atdiitg 
INCOME  (eodiiMiMd). 

Amminu  brougtit  f onrud,   .   .    .  im.OM.eo    $390,145.75 

tntcTcM  on  8aiidT7  Bondf  (^amtinutd). 

New  BDglsiid  Tel.  k  Tel.  Co.  6'i 7,lSe.»0 

S't, 4,058.88 

Public  f^ervioeCorpondon  of  New  JeTWjC'*)   .   .  S,S0S-88 

St.i^uuNuioDalSUick  YudsCo.  Va, 4,400.00 

rniKdSu.U^tSk-elCarparatioii  S'l, 1,600.00        W,400.6G 

IHTidendi  on  K^rowl  Stocki. 

Bo«UiD  t  Albany tSS.OO 

Ba«ton  t  Lowell, 3,100.00 

BoMoD  A.  Mune 1,339.96 

BorioD  A  ProTidence, 76.00 

ChioagoftNorthvcnem 8,600.00 

Filcbbnrg,  preferrvd         1,S08.75 

Great  Ncirtliem,  preferred 386.75 

ManliBltun 5,075.00 

New  Tork  Central  &  Hndson  Blrer, 6,340.00 

New  Tork,  New  HkTen  t  Hutfoid, S,886.00 

Northern  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

Old  Colony 3,585.76 

PeDDiylvania 16,484.00 

Pire  Marquette,  preferred, 74.00 

Fere  Marqaetto,  commoD 175.00 

Weit  End  Street,  preferred, 308.00        46,781J0 

DiTidendi  on  MuiufaCturing  and  Telephone  Btocki. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., f  13, 760. 00 

AmoakeBK  Maaafact'oring  Co., 4,300.00 

Brooktide  Hilli, 176.00 

Pacific  Mill* 8,800.00 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  preferred,     .  .  .  780.00 

V/ettetn  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 8S.7B        91,7S8.7( 

Divjdendi  on  Real  RHale  Tmit  Stocks. 

l(n.rrtH.TeHnllTro« $3,037.60 

BoBlon  Real  KbihIo  Truit 900.00 

Depiirtment  Store  Tmat 10,000.00 

F.Mel  Street  Trust,           3,000.00 

Kimliall  Building  Truit, 1,736.00 

Municipal  Ki-alEBtnteTniBt 24.00 

Paiidoi-k  Building  TruBl, 4,161.60 

Post  Office  Square  BnlldiDg  Tm*t, 4,838,38        37,181.88 

DIvidendB  on  Sundry'  Stocki. 

Boatmon'i  Bank  of  St.  Louii, $3,150.00 

Calumet  Allecla  Mining  Co., 676.00 

Laclede  Gas  Light  Co.,  preferred, 1,000.00 

Amounts  rarried  forward, $4,836.00    $686,347.98 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  j 
July  31,  1905. 

EXPENSES  (^continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $2,715,109.61 

Ghray  Herbarium,  as  per  Table  XI  (page  108). 

Salaries, $6,700.00 

Serrices  and  wages, 1,863.66 

Other  expenses, 8,071 .02        10,684.68 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  XII  (page  109). 

Salaries, $16,600.00 

Serrices  and  wages, 7,289.61 

Other  expenses, 41,728.95       65,613.56 

Mtuieiiin  of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  as  per  Table 

XIII  (page  111). 

Salaries, $8,600.00 

Serrices  and  wages, 3,765.00 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund,  salary  and  expenses,  .   .  5,047.00 

Scholarship, 250.00 

Other  expenses, 19,128.35 

$36,790.35 
Less  amount  paid  from  College  income  (see  Table 

II,  page  76), 4,080.89        32,709.46 

Peabody   Museum    of    American   Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  as  per  Table  XIV 
(page  112). 
Peabody  Professor  Fund,  Feabody  Professor 

and  Curator, $2,379.97 

Services  and  wages, 2,612.26 

Fellowships  and  scholarships, 1,778.12 

Other  expenses,      4,894.78 

$11,665.13 
Less  amount  paid   from  University  income  (see 

Table  I,  page  72), 1,263.44        10,401.69 

Semitic  Museum,  as  per  Table  XV  (page  113) . 

Curator, $500.00 

Collections, 698.19 

Other  expenses, 1,090.84 

$2,289.03 
Less  amount  paid   from  University  income  (see 

Table  I,  page  72), 1,690.84  698.19 

Gtormanio  Museum,  as  per  Table  XVI  (page  114). 

General  expenses, $1,015.48 

Less  amount   paid  from  University  income  (see 
Table  I,  page  72), 865.48  150.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,835,317.19 


• 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DiabursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (eofUinued). 
Amounts  brought  forward,    ....     $4,825.00    $585,247.98 

Diyidenda  on  Sundry  Stock  (continued) . 

Missouri  Zinc  Fields  Co., 20.00 

National  Union  Bank, 35.00 

Old  Boston  National  Bank, 124.00 

Second  National  Bank, 28.00  5,082.00 

Real  Estate  Investments,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipts. 
Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands) . 

Gross  receipts, .  $42,764.56 

Less  Taxes, $5,618.44 

Insurance, 1,466.89 

Repairs,  improvements, 
care,  &c., 16,270.19     28,850.52  $19,414.04 

Boston  (general  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $208,827.67 

Less  Taxes, $42,715.23 

Insurance, 2,481.88 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 4,678.75 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .   .      6,256.97     56,182.88  147,194.84 

Bussey  real  estate. 

Gross  receipts, $88,582.67 

Less  Taxes, $10,874.08 

Insurance, 129.80 

Interest, 1,787.07 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 8,846.88 

Heat  and  power,     .   .   .      8,843.21 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .   .      5,641.30     26,072.84    12,510.88 

Sundry  estates  (special  investments) . 

Gross  receipts, $11,750.97 

Less  Taxes, $1,578.64 

Insurance, 750.45 

Interest, 338.61 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care,  &c., 3,073.67        5,741.37      6,009.60      185,128.81 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses. 

College, $413,588.28 

Divinity  School, 6,282.23 

Law  School, 110,900.08 

Medical  School, 54,972.50 

Dental  School, 12,644.50 

Bussey  Institution, 2,355.50 

School  for  Social  Workers, .  .   .   .  240.00  $600,988.09 


Amonnto  carried  forward, $600,983.09   $775,408.79 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31, 1905. 

EXPENSES  (coniinued). 

Amoant  broaght  forward, $8,885,817.19 

WiUiam  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  as  per  Table 

XVII  (page  lU). 

Salaries, $1,000.00 

Collections, 562.78 

Other  expenses,      5,511.81 

$7,074.59 
Less  amonnt  paid   from  Uniyersitj  income   (see 

Table  I,  page  72), 3,816.99         4,257.60 

Jefforson  Physical  Iiaboratory,  as  per  Table 

XVIII  (page  116). 

Research  expenses,  from  Funds  and  gift,     ....     $1,430.15 
Other  expenses,      4,127.68 

$5,557.83 
Less  amoant  paid  from  College  income  (see  Table 
n,  page  75), 690.22         4,867.61 

Appleton  Chapely  as  per  Table  XIX  (page  116). 

Salaries, $5,458.50 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Other  expenses,      1,877.57 

$8,936.07 
Less  amonnt  paid  from  University  income  (see 
Table  I,  page  72), 6,425.20         2,510.87 

Phillips  Brooks  House,  as  per  Table  XX  (page  117). 

Salaries, $1,250.00 

Other  expenses, 2J62,90 

$4,012.90 
Less  amount  paid   from  University  income   (see 
Table  I,  page  72), 2,123.00         1,889.90 

Hemenway  Gyninasiuin,  as  per  Table  XXI  (page  1 18) . 

Salaries, $4,700.00 

Other  expenses,      7,926.02 

$12,626.02 
Less  the  following  items  :  — 

Paid    from    College    income    (see 

Table  II,  page  75), $7,369.59 

Paid  from  Divinity  School  income 

(see  Table  IV,  page  96),     .   .   .  108.12 

Paid  from  Law  School  income  (see 
Table  V,  page  98), 1,905.88      9,383.59  3,242.48 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,852,085.60 


Oenerai  StaUment  ofBetx^Ot  and  DiabunemenU 
for  the  year  ettdiitg 
INCOME  (MiU»M<I). 
AmonnU  broD^  f orwud,     .    .   .  «600,MS^    $775,408.7) 
Beceipu  from  StndenM  {eontinutS). 
Tuition  feei,  Snnuner  conrwa. 

CoUpge J!I,9»8.7S 

DiTlnit?  School 915.00 

Medical  School, 4,671.50     S7,416.>6 

Laboimtory  f  e«i- 

CoUege, »85,»51.80 

Medical  School S,039.67 

Dental  School, 4,817.01      41,198.48 

Bsaminatioii  fee*. 

CoUege.     AdmlBrioD, $4,970.00 

CoDdidoo, 5S8.00 

Doctor  of  Philoioph;,    .  80.00 

Medical  School S85.00 

DeDUa  School, 461.00       S,5«4.00 

GndoatioD  fee*. 

College, »8,940.00 

Medical  School 9,460.00      11,400.00 

HaGricnlatiaD  feei,  Medical  School, 380.00 

Roomi  in  dormilorlei. 

College  bmldingt, 197,833.61 

Lets  Teccipts  from  nndenU, 
leparalel;  entered  in  Uni- 
Teriily     Honiei     and     Land* 

accoant, 19,330.84 

(78,602.67 
Divinity  Hall 2,940-00      81,44S.6I 

Library  fines. 

Library $335.88 

Divinity  School 7.60 

Dental  School, ^  348.57 

StiUmElD  Infirmary. 

AnnuHlt.-fB.    .   .' $14,860.00 

KecE-ipta  frum  patient*, 6,752.33      30,619.8! 

Use  of  MivruDt'opei. 

MiilifBl  School, $734.76 

Denul  School, 70.00  794.76 

Uk  of  locken,  Hemenway  Oymna*iDin, 8,156.00 

Summer  School  ezcnnioni,  mrplas, 49.48      794,999.81 

Amoant  carried  forward $1,689,708.40 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1905. 

EXPENSES  (conOnutd). 

Amount  brought  forward, $8,852,086.60 

Stillman  Infirmary,  as  per  Table  XXII  (page  118). 

Serrices  and  wages, $5,488.11 

Food  and  supplies, 5,679.78 

Other  expenses,     7,131.50       18,299.89 

Annuities  from  the  following  Funds. 

AdTancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  .  .  $2,885.00 

"            "            "              "           (1902),  .   .  686.95 

BUBSey  Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft, 2,194.80 

Gumey, 1,000.00 

Henry  S.  Nourse, 1,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene, 8,919.76 

George  Smithy 900.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00 

Charles  Wilder, 1,908.00      18,874.61 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1853,    .   .   .        $149.00 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1856,    .   .   .  178.87  827.87 

Sundry  payments. 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Fund,  taxes, $111.89 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  Fund. 

Legal  expenses,      $17.69 

Repayment  to  trustee, 825.00         342.69 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund,  taxes  on  Chelsea 

real  estate, 89.06 

Munroe  Fund,  legal  expenses, 10.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund. 

Sewer  assessment  and  insurance  on  estate  in 

Lucas  St.,  Boston, 800.86 

Henry  S.  Nourse  Fund,  legal  expenses  and 

insurance, 22.19 

Gtoorge  Smith  Bequest,  express  charges,  rent 

of  safe,  etc., 106.54 

Stoughton  Scholarship  Fund,  legal  expenses,    .  15.00 

David  Ames  Wells  Fund,  legal  expenses,  .   .  111.00 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Maspbee  and  Herring  Pond  Indians, 788.89 

Sarah  Winslow   Fund,  to  the    Minister  and 

the  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,    ....  227.98 

Woodland  Hill  Fund,  taxes  on  Muddy  River  land, 

street  assessment  and  legal  expenses, 1,768.68 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 25.00 

Amounto  carried  forward, $8,869.28$2,889,087.87 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DUbursemeiUs 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (continued). 

Amoant  broaght  forward, $1,569,708.40 

Sondriea. 

ProfessorBhip  of  Hygiene,  from  Tnutees,    ....  $982.90 

Asa  Gray's  copyrights, 784.80 

Trustee  of  Gtoorge  H.  Emerson  estate,     .  .  .  888.80 

Tnistee  of  C.  L.  Hanoook  real  estate,     ....  1,294.57 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 207.25 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  &c., 4,964.40 

**        old  examination  papers, 859.02 

**        tickets  to  Commencement  Lunch,    ....  623.50 

*'        tickets  to  Divinity  School  Alumni  Dinner,  .  48.00 

**        books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  .   .   .    .  7,589.85 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  Blissey  Institution,  5, 196.84 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  .  85.00 

'*      Gymnasium  by  graduates  and  others,    .   .   .  86.48 

^*      Buildings  (not  UnlT.  Houses  and  Lands),  .  6,144.67 

Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 6,189.09 

Mary  L.  Whitney  Scholarship,  from  the  Execu- 
tor of  the  will  of  C.  L.  B.  Whitney,  ....  65.89 

Engineering  camp  at  Squam  Lake, 15,278.46 

Fire  insurance  awards, 5,542.48        56,166.95 

Sundry  Gifts  for  immedUte  use  (see  page  81),    . 875,295.59 

Total  amount  of  income, $2,501,170.94 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS   FOR  CAPITAL  ACCOUIIT. 

James  Barr  Ames  Loan  Fund, $500.00 

Anonymous  Aid  Fund, 5,000.00 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund  (additional), 885.00 

Fhilo  Sherman  Bennett  Prize  Fund, 400.00 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  Fund, 55,886.52 

Walter  Channing  Cabot  Fund, 50,000.00 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  (additional),  50.00 

Class  of  1880  Fund, 100,000.00 

Class  Subscription  Fund  (additional), 172.50 

Edward  W.  Codman  Fund, 821,361.90 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  Fund  (additional), .   .   .  2,899.87 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  Fund, 5,862.76 

Bichard  W.  Poster  Fund,       12,500.00 

Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science 

(1902)  (additional), 1,000.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1846, 10,571.07 

laloyd  McKim  Garrison  Prize  Fund, 2,700.00 

F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Research  (addi- 
tional),       500.00 

Amounto  carried  forward,     .   .   .    .$569,789.12 $2,501,170.94 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
Jvly  31, 1905. 

EXPENSES  (eofUtnued). 

Amoants  broaght  forward,     ....       $8,869 .38 $2,889,087.87 

Sondry  payments  (continued) . 

Gifts  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  New  Hampshire, 
addition  to  the  estate  at  Sqnam  Lake, 1,480.00         5,849.28 

Constmction  Funds. 

Emerson  HaU, $111,144.88 

Semitic  Building, 682.06 

John  SimpkinB  Hall, 956.10 

Stadium,  and  improTements  at  The  Soldier's  Field,  17,958.85 

Stillman  Infirmary, 69,880.08 

UniTersity  Museum, 1,460.12     201,576.04 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $8,096,012.64 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

OBNBRAL  INYBSTMEKTS. 

$100,000  Boston  Electric  Light  Co.  1st  Cons.  M.  5*s 

of  1924, $118,250.00 

50,000  Boston  &  Northern  Street  R'y  1st  M.  Ref .  4's 

of  1964, 45,000.00 

£8,500  Imperial  Japanese  GoTemment  Sterling  Loan 

41*8  of  1925, 15,884.55 

$200,000  Interborongh  Rapid    Transit  Co.  4%  Gold 

Notes  of  1908, 195,900.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co.  Qen,  M.  5*8 

of  1934, 102,500.00 

91,000  Montana  Central  R*y  Ist  M.  6's  of  1987,    .   .     124,215.00 
100,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.  Deb. 

4»sofl955, 106,250.00 

50,000  Old  Colony  Street  R'y  1st  M.  Ref.  4's  of  1954,       45,000.00 
100,000  Portland  General   Electric  Co.   1st  M.   5's 

of  1986, 102,250.00 

100,000  Public  Senrice  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 

6%  Coll.  Notes  of  1909, 97,000.00 

£40,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (Pacific 

Extension)  R»y  4*8  of  1940, 201,696.97 

$100,000  United  Sutes  of  Mexico  4*8  of  1964,  ....       93,260.00 
2,000  shares  American  Smelters  Securities  Co.  6% 

Cumulative,  preferred.  Series  B, 196,000.00 

76  shares  Chicago  &  Northwestern  R.R.,  common,        7,600.00 
129      **      Great  Northern  R'y,  preferred,    .    .   .       23,261.98 

Improvements  on  Townsend  Estate, 189.62 

Advances  to  Bnssey  Real  Estate, 184,811.80 

«        Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Real  Estate,   .  161.58 

Amounto  carried  forward,  .   .   .   $1,658,520.95 $3,096,012.64 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DMursemenU 

far  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (caniinued). 

Amonntfl  brought  forward,  .   .    .$569,739. 12 $2,501, 170.94 

ouTi  FOR  CAPFTAL  ▲GCOUKT  (conOnued). 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow  Fund, 1,607.57 

Edward  William  Hooper  Fellowship  Fund, .  .  .    25,000.00 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Book  Fand, 8,500.00 

Franois  Greenwood  Feabody  Endowment,    .  .  100,000.00 

The  Philadelphia  Scholarship  (additional), 550.00 

Shattuck  Professorship  of  Pathological  Anatomy  Fond 

(additional), 1,000.00 

William  M.  Spackman  Fund, 2,500.00 

Teachers'  Endowment  Fund, 736,225.28 

Jerome  Wheelook  Fund  (additional), 10.00 

Charles  Wyman  Scholarship  Fund, 10,000.00  1,455,181.97 

SALES,    ETC.,    OENERAL  INYBSTMBirTS. 

$100,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  5%  Gold  Coupon 

Notes  of  1907, $101,437.50 

34,200  Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  non.  ex.  6's, 

called  and  paid  off  at  par, 34,200.00 

100,000  Chicago  &  North  Western  (Madison  Extension) 

R.  R.  1st  M.  7'8  of  1911, 117,150.00 

25,000  Fort  Scott,  South  Eastern  &  Memphis  R.  R. 

1st  M.  7's,  called  and  paid  off  at  105,  .    .   .     26,250.00 
100,000  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies  4^^%  Gold 

Coupon  Notes  of  1906, 98,000.00 

9,000  Pennsylvania  Company  8i*s  of  1916,  called 

and  paid  off  at  par, 9,000.00 

50,000  Pennsylvania  Company  Coll.  Trust  4i%  Notes 

of  1906, 50,245.00 

682  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,   111,737.24 

1,000      **     Pennsylvania  R.  R., 67,437.50 

Notes  paid, 1,184,000.00  1,799,457.24 

SALES,  ETC.,  SPECIAL   INVESTMEKTS. 

Sales,  etc.,  of  investments  of  the  Edward  W.  Cod- 

man  Fund. 
$13,000  American  Tel.   &  Tel.  Co.   Coil.  Trust  4's 

of  1929, $12,730.25 

2,600  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R*y  Adjustment 

4's  of  1995, 2,411.87 

4,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R*y  Gen.  M.  4*s 

of  1995, 4,096.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $19,237. 12 $5,755,760.15 


(i 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1905. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (eonUnued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,     .   .   .  $1,658,520.95  $3,096,012.64 

GENERAL  nfYESTMEirTS  (conttnued) . 

Adyances  to  Dental  School  Real  Estate, 34.52 

Harvard  Dining  Association, 82,959.63 

Sundry  accounts, 1,244.58 

Invested  in  notes, 1,200,000.00 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds  bought,  .   .   .         9,374.67  2,897,184^ 

SPECIAL   HrVESTMBirTS   OF   VARIOUS    FUNDS. 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  Fund. 

Mortgages  on  Cambridge  real  estate,  paid,  ....   $10,500.00 
Edward  W.  Codman  Fund. 

1  share  Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 1,125.00 

Bobert  Troup  Faine  Fund. 

$1,000  Massachusetts  3i's  of  1988, 1,055.00 

Frioe  Greenleaf  Fund. 

5  Rights  Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 25.00 

2  shares      **          "        **          **        2,250.00 

Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,      50,000.00 

University  houses  and  lands. 

Estate  No.  10  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge, 10,061.15 

Estate  No.  21  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge 40,128.85 

Woodland  Hill  Fund. 

Building  for  the  Laboratory  of  Comparative  Path- 
ology,          5,922.02      121,067.02 

Property  received   on   account    of    the    Daniel    A. 
Buckley  Fund. 

Real  estate  in  Cambridge,  Mass., $47,200.00 

Real  estate  in  Deer  Isle,  Mainie, 1.00       47,201.00 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  Edward  W. 

Codman  Fund. 
$13,000  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  Collat- 
eral Trust  4*s  of  1929, $12,780.25 

2,500  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R*y  Adjustment 

4'sofl995,      2,411.87 

4,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Kj  Gen.  M.  4's 

of  1996, 4,095.00 

8,000  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  (Nebraska)  R.R. 

exempt  6's  of  1918, 3,477.75 

5,000  Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul   (Dubuque 

Division)  R'y  Ist  M.,  S.  F.,  6's  of  1920,  .   .       6,421.25 
5,000  Kansas  City,  Fort  ScoU  &  Memphis  R.R.  Cons. 

M.  6's  of  1928, 6,260.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .    .   .  $35,386. 12$6,161,414.96 
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CfenercU  StcUemerU  of  Receipts  and 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (eon^nued). 

Amoants  brought  forward,   .   .   .  $19,287. 12 $5,755,760.15 

SALES,    ETC.,    SPECIAL   IHTESTMBITrS  (conttnued) . 

Sales,  etc.,  of  inrestments  of  the  Edward  W.  Cod- 
man  Fund  (continued). 
$8,000  Barl.  &  Mo.  Rirer  (Neb.)  R.  R.  Exempt  6*8 

of  1918, 3,477.75 

5,000  Chicago,Milwaakee  &  St.  Paal(Ihibaqae  Dir.) 

R*y  IstM.,  S.  F.,  6'sof  1920, 6,421.25 

8,000  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  R.  R. 

Gen.  M.  4'8  of  1934, 2,962.75 

20  shares  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R*7,  pre- 
ferred,    2,057.50 

90  shares  Boston  &  Albany  K.  li., 28,388.74 

45  **      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 11,164.87 

37      '*      Boston  &  Maine  R.  U.,  common,    .    .   .  6,655.87 

31      **      Fitchburg  U.  R.,  preferred, 4,558.12 

100      ''      Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  pref.,     6,787.50 

26      **      New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  5,121.87 

46  ^*      Old  Colony  R.  U., 9,746.24 

60      "      P6re  Marquette  R.  R.,  common,    .   .   .  4,893.75 

8      '*      Second  National  Bank, 1,730.00 

16      '*      State  NaUonal  Bank, 2,261.25 

10      "      National  Union  Bank, 1,790.00 

20      '*      Lancaster  Mills 796.00 

60      **      Ljnnan  Mills, 3,487.60 

60      ''      Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills, 3,926.00 

GO      **      Massachusetts  Mills  in  Georgia,    .    .   .  6,000.00 

145      '*      Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,    ....  37,283.12 

60      '*      Board  of  Trade  Building  Trust,     .    .    .  5,379.37 

60      *'      South  Terminal  Trust, 3,460.00 

26      "      State  Street  Exchange, 2,819.30 

Undivided  half  of  Estate  No.  53  Marlborough 

St.,  Boston, $38,400.00 

Less  commissions  and  expenses, 631.65  37,868.35      213,246.22 

Sales  of  Investments  of  the  Henry  S.  Nourse  Fund. 

32  shares  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., $4,188.00 

30      **      Lanett  Cotton  Mills, 2,542.60 

80      **      The  National  Lead  &  Improvement  Co. 

of  Colorado, 715.00 

21      **      Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  preferred,   .    .    .  1,622.25 

15      **      Western  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  preferred,    .    .  1,365.00 

46      **      Western  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  common,  .    .    .  601.25 

Mortgage  Notes  paid, 6,600.00        17,634.00 

Amount  carrieki  forward, $5,986,640.87 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1905. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (cantinued), 

Amoants  brought  forward, $85,886.12 $6,161,414.96 

8PECIAX  nrvESTMBNTS  (conttnued) . 

Property  received  on   account  of  the   Bdward  W. 
Codman  Fund  (continued). 
$8,000  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Gen. 

M.  4*s  of  1934, 2,962.76 

10,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  B>  Joint  4's 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921, 9,800.00 

20  shares  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R'y,  pre- 
ferred,    2,057.50 

100  shares  Boston  &  Albany  B.  B., 25,908.74 

100      *<      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 24,854.87 

100      <*      Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  common,    .   .   .  17,865.87 

60      "      Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 7,843.74 

100      <*      Massachusetts  Electric  Companies,  pre- 
ferred,    6,787.60 

25      *^       New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  5,121.87 

75      "      Old  Colony  R.  R.,      16,691.24 

87      "      r^re  Marquette  R.  R.,  preferred,  .    .   .  2,928.00 

60      *^      P^re  Marquette  R.  R.,  common,     .   .    .  4,893.76 

62      <«      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 6,618.50 

8      *'      Second  National  Bank, 1,730.00 

15      <^      Stote  National  Bank 2,261.25 

10      *<      National  Union  Bank, 1,790.00 

20      *'      Lancaster  Mills, 795.00 

50      **      Lyman  Mills, 3,487.50 

50      '*      Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills, 3,925.00 

60      '*      Massachusetts  Mills  in  Georgia,     .    .    .  6,000.00 

2      '*      Pacific  MilU, 4,600.00 

145      **      Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,     ....  87,288.12 

25      **      Barristers  Hall  Trust 1,875.00 

50      **      Board  of  Trade  Building  Trust,     .    .   .  5,879.87 

10      '*      Boston  Real  Estate  Trust, 12,100.00 

25      *'      Central  Building  Trust, 2,375.00 

25      **      Hotel  Trust, 2,800.00 

12      *'      Municipal  Real  Estate  Trust, 1,200.00 

50      *'      South  Terminal  Trust, 3,450.00 

25      *'      State  Street  Exchange, 2,819.80 

Undivided  half  of  esUtc  No.  53  Marlborough  St., 

Boston,  Mass., 87,868.85 

Undivided  half  of  estate  in  Nahant,  Mass.,    .   .  .  10,738.72      309,687.06 

Amount  carried  forward, $6,471,102.02 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Di^mrsemefUs 

for  the  year  ending 

BECEIPTS,   EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  {continued). 

Amoant  broaght  forward, $5,986,640.87 

8ALBS,    ETC.,    8PBCIAL   HCVESTMENTS  (conUnued) . 

Sales  of  Investments  of  the  G^eorge  Smith  Bequest. 
$18,000  atizens  Street  R'y  Co.,  Shelby  County,  Ten- 

nesee.  Gold  6*s  of  1916, $14,869.88 

4,000  City  of    Commerce,   Texas,   Permanent  Im- 
provement 6*8  of  1921, 4,021.88 

17,000  City  of  Ennis,  Texas,  Bridge  and  Street  Im- 
provement 6*8  of  1985, 17,090.67 

8,000  Grand   River  Township,   Cass  Connty,  Mit- 

soori,  Funding  5*8  of  1917, 8,075.88 

11,000  Jones  County,  Texas,  Kef.  Court  House  5's 

of  1937, 10,622.68 

4,000  Lampasas  Co.,  Texas,  Bridge  5's  of  1910,  .   .       4,062.78 
500  City  of  Whitewright,  Texas,  Permanent  Im- 
provement 6*8  of  1014, 500.17 

200  shares  Boatmen's  Bank  of  St.  Louis,    ....     49,900.00 
480      *'      United   States   Steel  Corporation,  pre- 
ferred,   29,280.00      132,922.74 

Sales  of  Investments  of  the  George  H.  Emerson 
Scholarship  Fund. 
$1,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4's  of  1908,  .   .     $1,012.89 
300  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  R'y  Ist 

M.  5*8  of  1906, 805.70 

600  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  (Neb.)    R.  R. 

Exempt  6'8  of  1918, 689.80 

2,400  Republican  Valley  R.  R.  6's  of  1919,    ....       2,508.60  4,511.99 

RALES,    ETC.,    OF   SPECIAL   INVESTMENTS   OF  YABIOUS  FUNDS. 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

$50,000  Note  of  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  paid,  .  $50,000.00 
Arthur  T.  Lyman  Fund. 

$25,000  Note  of  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,  paid,  .  25,000.00 
Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1883  Fund. 

$5,000  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  Gen.  M.  5's  of  1918,       5,807.50 

David  Ames  Wells  Fund. 

Undivided  one-sixth  share  of  Estate  Nos.   100>102 

Pineapple  St.,  BrookljTi,  N.Y., 5,890.92 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize  Fund. 

Personal  note,  paid  in  part, 250.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest. 

Lots  Nos.  38  and  40  West  Third  St.,  Chel- 
sea, Mass.,  and  Lots  Nos.  87  and  39  Elm 
St.,  Chelsea,  Mass $1,200.00 

Less  commissions  and  expenses, 65.50      1,184.50        87,082.92 

Amount  carried  forward, $6,211,158.02 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1905. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amoant  brought  forward, $6,471,102.02 

SPECIAL  iNYBSTMBirrs  (cofittnued). 

Property  reoeived  on  account  of   the   George  H. 
Emerson  Scholarship  Fund. 
$1,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4*8  of  1908,  .     $1,012.89 
300  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Kj  1st 

M.  6*8  of  1906 306.70 

600  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  (Nebraska)  R.R. 

exempt  6*8  of  1918, 689.80 

2,400  Republican  Valley  R.  R.  6*8  of  1919, 2,608.60         4,611.99 

Property  received  on  account  of  the  Teachers'  Endow- 
ment Fund. 
$6,000  Broadway  Realty  Co.,  Purchase  money  2nd 

M.  6*8  of  1916, 6,000.00 


Amount  carried  forward, $6,480,614.01 
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General  StcUement  of  Receipts  and  DisbursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS,   EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, •    .   .  $6,211,158.02 

SUNDRIES. 

Harvard  Dining  Association,  to  reduce  debt,  ....  12,300.00 

Bandall  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt, 1,000.00 

Premiums  on  Bonds,  repaid  in  part, 9,728.45 

Advances  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bonds 

repaid, 6,241.90 

Improvements  on  Adams  Estate,  repaid  in  part,  .   .   .  8,888.00 

**            **       Gray  Estate,  repaid  in  part,  ....  2,918.97 

**            '*       BUBSey  Real  Estate,  repaid  in  part,  5,641.80 

Loans  to  Students,  repaid, 4,098.69 

Sundry  repayments, 746.67 

Reserved  for  the  payment  of  certain  bills  for  1904-05, 

which  were  charged  off,  but  not  paid,  during  the  year,  8,149.20 
Sale  of  part  of  the  land,  which  was  bought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Medical  School  Undertaking, 184,888.44      178,541.62 


Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Receipts  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .  $208,195.82 
**           Randall  Hall  Association,  .   .     88,400.38 
On  Sundry  accounto, 170,897.08      461,998.88 

Balance,  August  1,  1904. 

Cash  in  Adams  Trust  Co., $10,478.81 

"      City  Trust  Co., 4,892.91 

*<      Equitable  Trust  Co., 105,988.41 

<'      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 4,253.87 

<<      National  Union  Bank, 15,418.69 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,  1904, 249,422.71 

''  overdue, 8,870.89 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .   .  29,455.96     428,226 JU> 

Total, .   .    .      $7,274,919.17 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31,  1905. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $6,480,614.01 


Bortar's  Sundry  Accounts. 
Payments  during  the  year. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  Association,  .  $208,186.75 
''          Randall  Hall  Association,    .   .      84,986.88 
On  sundry  accounts, 169,865.78     457,488.85 

Balance,  July  81,  1905. 

Cash  in  Adams  Trust  Co., $51,692.68 

"      City  Trust  Go., 2,782.22 

«*      Equitable  Trust  Co 48,787.87 

<<      Merchants  National  Bank, 7,987.54 

«      National  Shawmut  Bank, 25,145.21 

<'      National  Union  Bank, 61,719.58 

«*      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 42,858.81 

Term  Bills  overdue, 57,675.59 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  P.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .   .  88,217.37     886,816.81 

Total, $7,274,919.17 
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T%e  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  ob 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books^  July  31  y  1905, 

Separate  Inreftmenta,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages  3, 
4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Railroad  Bonds, $828,949.28 

Sondry  Bonds, * 407,310.43 

Railroad  Stocks, 865,124,21 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks, 54,453.75 

Sondry  Stocks, 69,166.50 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 569,527.04 

BuBSey  Real  Estate, 892,710.18 

Other  Real  Estate, 207,878.42 

Mortgages  and  Notes, 146,300.00 

Deposits  in  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.,  21,225.00 

Cash  in  aty  Trust  Co., 2,782.22  $2,564,927.0 

And  ^^ General  Inrestments,"  as  follows:  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, $650,000.00 

Boston  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.*s  Notes,     .    .   .  200,000.00 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 50,000.00 

Manchester  Cotton  Mills*  Note, 50,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Notes, 100,000.00 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Note,   .  50,000.00 

Personal  Notes,  with  collateral, 200,000.00     1,850,000.0 

Public  Funds. 

£3,500  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Sterling 

Loan  4^*s  of  1925, $15,334.55 

$100,000  United  States  of  Mexico  4's  of  1954,  .   .  93,250.00        108,584.5. 
Railroad  Bonds. 

$100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  1st  M.  4's  of  1948,  .   .  $96,625.00 
100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (S.  W.  Division)  1st 

M.  3i*s  of  1925, 89,750.00 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Erie 
&  West  Virginia  System)  Ref.  M.  4's 

of  1941,      99,250.00 

125,000  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Cons.  Ref.  M .  4's  of 

1951, 118,750.00 

150,000  Boston  &  Northern  Street  Hy  1st  M. 

Ref.  4's  of  1954, 189,000.00 

200,400  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,    .   .  200,400.00 
100,000  Chicago  &  Alton  4%  Coll.  Notes  of  1907,  98,350.00 
444,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &Quincy3i's  of  1949,  .   .  457,032.49 
200,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  (Illinois  Divi- 
sion) 4's  of  1949, 200,977.78 

100,000  Chicago  &  No.  Western  Gen.  M.  3i'8  of 

1987, 100,970.80 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $1,601,106.07  $4,028,511.5^ 
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Amotints  brought  forward,      .   .  $1,601,106.07  $4,028,511.58 
Bailroad  Bonds  (conUntud) . 

$100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Gen.  M. 

4'sofl988, 106,525.68 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  Ist  M.  4's 

of  1947, 96,772.50 

154,500  Eastern,  1st  M.  6's  of  1906, 154,314.58 

£19,600       *«  ''         *»    Sterling  of  1906,      95,888.40 

100,000  Indiana,  111.  &  Iowa  1st  M.  4*8  of  1950,      96,500.00 
200,000  Interboroagh  Rapid  Transit   4%  Gold 

Notes  of  1908,      195,900.00 

142,000  Kansas  City,  Fort    Scott  &    Memphis 

Cons.  M.  6's  of  1928, 172,280.46 

114,000  Kansas  Cit^,  Memphis  &  Birmingham 

(assented)  Income  5's  of  1984,  .   .   .    108,500.00 
100,000  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Deb. 

4*8  of  1928, 95,000.00 

800,000  Long  Island  Unified  M.  4's  of  1949,  .   .    288,257.50 
200,000  LonlsYille  &  Jeffersonrille  Bridge  Co. 

1st  M.  4*8  of  1945, 191,000.00 

100,000  Metrop.  West  Side  Elevated  4*s  of  1938,      91,746.25 
100,000  "  "  *«  Ext.  M.  4*8 

of  1988, 97,000.00 

100,000  Minneapolis  Union  Ist  M.  5*s  of  1922,  .    102,263.81 
100,000  Missouri  Pacific  5%  Notes  of  1906,     .    .      99,000.00 
91,000  Montana  Central  1st  M.  6*8  of  1937,  .   .    124,215.00 
800,000  New  York  Central  &  H.  R.  (L.  S.  & 

M.  S.  Coll.)  3^*8  of  1998, 295,964.40 

100,000  New  York,  New  Haren  &  Hartford  Deb. 

4*8  of  1955, 106,250.00 

200,000  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ref.  M. 

4*8  of  1992, 210,080.45 

348,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint 

4*8  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,     .    .    .    164,326.92 
160,000  Old  Colony  Street  R'y  Ist  M.  Ref.  4*8  of 

1954, 139,000.00 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Cons.  Ist  M.  6*s  of 

1946, 117,095.59 

81,000  Pennsylvania  Co.  3i*8  of  1916,     ....      78,876.00 
50,000  Pennsylvania  Co.  Coll.  Tr.  4^%  Notes  of 

1905, 49,598.75 

100,000  Rutland  Car  Trust  4^*8  of  1906,  ....    100,000.00 
100,000  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Ref.  M.  4*8 

of  1951, 97,125.00 

100,000  Schenectady  Ist  M.  4<^*8  of  1941,    .    .    .    104,679.48 
£40,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (Paci- 
fic Extension)  4's  of  1940, 201,696.97 

$100,000  Second  Ave.  (N.  Y.)  Con.  M.  5*s  of  1948,    116,978.82 
200,000  Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis 

Gen.  M.  Ref.  4*s  of  1963 200,000.00 

Amounto  carried  forward, .   .   .    $5,686,880.68  $4,028,511.58 
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Amonnli  brought  forwaid,  .   .   .  $5,686,880.68  >4,(n3,6IlJU 
Bailroad  Bondi  (amftnued). 

£00,000  Third  Arenae  (N.  T.)   l«t  Coniol.  H. 

fi  of  2000 S0S,388.0S 

400,000  Union  Piciflc  lit  M.  t  L.  G.  I'tof  1947,    3G3,114.TS     6,S41,SS8.41 
Snndiy  Bondi. 
•200,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4'i  of  1908,   .   .  tSOLSSt-M 
200,000  American  Tul.  &  Tel.  Co.  4't  of  1929,  .    196,000.00 
100,000  American  Tel.&Tel.  Co.  e%  Gold  Coupon 

Notes  of  1907 «6,B68.60 

100,000  BoBlon  Electric  Light  Co.  Itt  Cona.  H. 

G'a  of  1924, 118,260.00 

146,000  Broadwfiv  Rciiliy  Co.  Pnrchue  monej 

lit  M.  S'l  of  1926, 155,400.62 

100,000CUcagoEdiaonCo.  litH.  6'aof  1936,  .    106,096.40 
250,000  Chicago  .lunctlun  Itdilvaya  and  Union 

Stock  Vnrd*  Coll  TniBtfl-n  of  1916,  .  260,201.46 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Ballvayi  and  Union 

Stock  Yard*  4'i  of  1940, 98,600.00 

100,000  MetTOp.Tel.*Tol.Co.lstM.6'aof  1918,      99,600.00 
100,000  MinneapoUi  GeDeral  Electric  Co.  Gen. 

M  .■/g  of  1034 102,600.00 

100,000  Itlontrcftl  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  lit 

M.  Coll.  Tt.  41-1  of  1982, 100,888^1 

100,000  Municipal  Gaa&F.lectrii'Co.  of  Rocbet- 

Ic-r,  N  V  letSi.  41'Bon012,  .  .  .  100,000.00 
100,000  New  England  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  S'l  of  1906,  100,296.84 
100,000  "  "  "  5'BOfl916,    110,852.92 

100,000  Portland  General  Electric  Co,   lit  M. 

S'l  of  19S6 102,260.00 

100,000  Public    Seriice    Corporation    of    New 

Jef«e7  n%  CoU.  Notei  of  1909,  .  .  .  97,000.00 
110,000  St.  Louii  National  Slock  Yaid*  Co.  lit 

M.  4-1  of  1930 108,660.00    2,1S8.970.W 

lUUroad  Stocki. 

676  ibarei  Chicago  &  No.  Weitem,  common,    .  190,062.60 

129      "      Great  Northern,  preferred, 28,261.98 

700      "      Manhattan 92,762.50 

1226      »      N.Y.  Central  ft  Hud.  HiTCT 64,674.87 

418      '>      New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  .  76,700.26 

4771      "      Pi^nnKvlvHDk 809,500.30        666,962.S< 

MaDufactnring  and  Telephone  Stocki. 

2000  iharei  AmiTii'an  Smellers  Securities  Co.  6% 

tuniiitatin-.  preferred,  series  B, »196,000.00 

UOOiharei  Ani.-ricnnTtl.4TcI.Co. 288.12S.SS 

12      "      Amoikeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .        8,654.00 
187      ''      Merrimack  "  "...      18,616.10 

24      "      Padfic  MUl 16,668.29        478,062.77 

Amount  cMried  forward, 118,584,886.02 
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Amount  brought  forward, $13,534,886.02 

Beal  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Barristers  Hall  Trust, $92,766.00 


2500 
1000 
750 
1089 
1000 


Department  Store  Trust, 220,291.88 

Essex  Street  Trust, 100,000.00 

Kimball  Building  Trust, 75,000.00 

Paddock  Building  Trust, 104,363.72 

Post  Office  Square  Building  Trust,    .  103,000.00 


695,421.60 


$278,873.02 

165,615.81 

86,000.00 

58,918.52 


Real  Estate. 
Adams  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  . 
Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Cowdin  Estate,  Haymarket  Square,  Boston,  . 
Estate,  20  and  21  Haymarket  Square,  Boston,  . 
Gerrish  Block,  Blackstone   and   North  Streets, 

Boston, 192,875.75 

Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  ....  898,509.80 
Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  .  .  464,368.91 
Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,  .  .  .  44,709.11 
Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .    164,604.79    2,298,970.21 

Sundries. 
Advances  to  Bussey  Trust, $232,671.81 


167.12 

34.52 

751,311.93 

5,466.59 


Calvin  &  Luoy  Ellis  Real  Estate, 
Dental  School  Real  Estate,  .... 
Medical  School  Undertaking,     .   .   . 

Observatory, 

Peabody  Museum    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,    .   .  1,981.04 

Botanic  Department, 8,088.11 

Harvard  Dining  Association,     .   .  76,649.77 

Randall  Hall  Association,  ....  32,202.27 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,     .  .  .  3,160.73 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  Fund,  .  1,076.03 
Classical  Publication  Fund  of   the 

Class  of  1856, 1,395.85 

Woodland  Hill  Fund, 2,011.46 

Stadium, 55,886.08 

Sundry  Accounts, 1,160.48 

$1,178,263.79 

Term  bills  overdue, 57,675.59    1,280,939.88 

Cash  in  Adams  Trust  Co., $51,692.62 

*«        Equitable  Trust  Co., 48,787.87 

<*        Merchants  National  Bank,      7,937.54 

«         National  Shawm ut  Bank, 25,145.21 

'«        National  Union  Bank, 61,719.58 

«        Old  Boston  National  Bank, 42,858.31 

u        hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .   .   .  88,217.37       276,858.50 


Total, $18,086,025.71 


7%c  fO^regoing  Property  represents  the  foRowing  Fawis  and 
Balances,'  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

A^',^.  UN-IVEE18ITT  FUNDS. 

tl,M3.00  Bud  Miuii-  (1903) 

4,9GO.OO  Andrew  Bigelow  (189S), 
G,000.oo  stsntOD  £lake  (I8!)t>) 
4,771.83  Charlotte  F  Blanchftrd(ie»l), 
6,260.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  (I8iie 
12,600.00  John  W    Carter  (1898), 

isi.ee  ThomsB  Cotton  (172T),  . 
88,83G.oe  Jolm  Cowdin  {lam).  .  . 
ll6,9G6.6ii  Geoi^eB.  Dorr  (1882),  . 
18,468.50  Oeoiye  Draper  (1892),  . 
66,787.00  B.H.Eddy  (.l^i^l)  ■  ■ 
10l,225.*9  Harvard  EUis  (iwis),  .  . 
aichardW  Foster  (i™.".) 


0,382.09  JohnDavi8WilliBin8Pronol»(190i),  6,822.09 
20,671.18 
26,000.00 
10,000.00 
6,000.00 
86,006.06 
IG,871.G3 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
81,950.64 
16,750.00 


20.671.18  CJore  (1884), 
25,000.00  John  C.  Oray  (1881),    .... 
20,000.00  Walter  HaBtlngB.(18SS),    .  . 

5,000.00  George  Baxter  Hyde  (1896), 
61,142.17  lii-iinini'fiHiiHiviiiruiily  (IBGO),  . 
115.871.63  Leonard  Jarvi3(.  869),  . 
10,000.00  Henry  P  Kidder  (1894), 
10,000.00  Josoph  Loo  IS'i2),  .  .  - 
10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (1B98), 
81,950.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  (1883), 
15,750.00  larael  Munaoa  (  Ih4  1),  • 
45,106.94  Henry  S.Nourae    1904), 

113,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  (1886), 
30,000.00  WiBiam  PorklnB  (1888), 
50,4«7.79  Henry  L.  Pierce  (1898), 

206,474.96  HenryL.Pierce(Re«iduary)(1898) 

63.652.19  PrfBidenf*  (1883) 

.16G,41fi.47    l;,liri[i^-All.>iM:nio(1879),    . 

6,000.00  llivcraidf  (190;l) 

23,.170.n8  John  L.  BusbbU  (1889),  . 

l.oao.lH  Mary  R.  Searle  (1903),    . 

46,913.13  Isaac  Sweetser  (1894),    . 

6,000.00  SstliTm-ner  1 1>^-'  ■    ■ 

60,000.00  nciiry  Villard    i;")L'',     . 

100,000.00  WiUiam  P.  Weld  (1893), 

$1,779,797.54    .    .  Amounts  fsrried  fonrwd, 

•  Tlic  du«  of  tht  aiubliit 


Frine^il,  Joly  11.  MM- 

(1,143.00 

4,960.00 

6,000.00 

4,771.33 

6,260.00 

12,600.00 

166.10 

88,836.06 

116,966.66 

48,468.60 

66,787.00 

101,226.49 

12,600.00 


47.476.66 

113,817.44 

80,000.00 

60,846.17 

206,474.96 

63,760.24 

866,416.47 

6,000.00 

23,370.03 

1,901.77 

46,913.18 

6,000.00 

60,000.00 

100.000.00 


.   .   .    .$1,769,978.41 
tbe  ITuudi  an  prlaud  iA«r  tb«lr  tlttw. 


PHndpil, 
Aug.  1, 1W« 


Frlndptl.  Jnly  M.  IW. 


tl|7T9,797.64    .  .  AmouDta  bron^t  forward,  .... 

$1,769,978.41 

•COLLEGE   FUNDS. 

9,809.88  John  W.F.Abbot  (tSTt),   .  .  . 

10,898.68 

aT,748.e4  Alford  l'rof..,««r>.)iip{1766),   .   .   . 

27,748.** 

8,SS0.00  Daniel  Austin  ( IN'!*) 

S,S30.00 

16,000.00  Bobert   Charloa   BlUlngs,   for 

Gr&r  Herbmrinm  (1908) 

15.000.00 

l.OSO.OO  ;rohn  A.  Btanohard(li^73j,     .  . 

1,060.00 

89,780.00  BotBDk  Departropnl  (laeO),       .   .   , 

89,780.00 

S8,SS7.40  Boylston  ProfeisorBhip    ITT3),  .   . 

88.887.40 

Walter  Channing  Cabot  (IWj), 

60,717.48 

11,880.77  Pranois  James  ChildM^™.  (1897), 

11,487.76 

7,106.1S  Clasgi<:alPub1.F'dofClsaBOfl866 

(1888),     

7,105.18 

ClUB  of  1880  (1906), 

100,409.98 

160,445.04  CIm*.  Subscriiilion  (1870) 

160,617.64 

Edward  W.  Codman  (1906), .  . 

321,361.90 

1,489.10 

68,668-66  T    Jeffbrson  Coolidga,  for  Ba- 

B.'Wfh  ill  Ph.V8it-»,             

57,500.00 

8,534.76  Paid  Dudley     761), 

8,698.18 

104,008.11  Eaton  ProfpiBorahip  (1903),     .   .   . 

106,051.81 

81,619.60 

10,000.00  Sliot          "         (Jon.Ftailllps' 

Kifl)(1864), 

10,000.00 

B<k*/,^>%'vy»       .........     1 

8,500.01 

86,990.99  Fisher         "                 (18S4),  .   .   . 

86,990.99 

413.67  Henry  Flynt  (1760), 

434.04 

18,340.38 

1,038.57  Fund  for  HeUgious  Serrices  (1887),  . 

1.033.67 

12,818.94  Godkin  Lect..re  (1003 

18,948.84 

6,686.77  {iuBi-tlClmruh  CIBCS)      

6.789.80 

989.77  Gray  H.Tburiuiii<l>.i!iince),  .    .   .   . 

888.39 

88,611.00  Aaa  Qmy  MemorUI  (1898),  .  .   . 

38,611.00 

nmtif  Botarj-  (lt<97), 

21,646.66 

196  789.16  Gumey  (1(18S 

196,369.61 

6,039.73  George  Silsbee  and  EUen  Sever 

Hale    1904), 

6,287.70 

16,000.00  Harvard ()rient«lSerie.C1899),.  . 

15,063.00 

30,666.91   ll,.rt.«riuin  (lSl55       

80,666.91 

80,817.06 

81,744.18  Horsey     I'roft-sBorship    (Thomas 

Lee's  Bif.)(,]-i.w       

81,744.18 

»4,617.60  HolliS  i'rofesaorsliiiMjf  Dirimty(17a6) 

34,517.60 

8,747.38  HoUia          "      of  M«thematic.(1718) 

8.747.88 

$8,788,688.78    .   .  Amounti  carried  fonrari,    .   .   .  H,418.9e0.ei  »l,Te»,»T8.41 

Aug.  1,  ItM. 
n,  733,683.76 
8,024.09 
l,74B.fiO 
10,884.76 
15,798.97 
109,01S.S0 
7,916.49 
88,407.81 


3S,00O.0O 
iS,0«S.9S 
1,049.29 
S8,706.46 


14,19e.58 

31,000.00 

S1,C00.(K> 

76,000.00 

26.020.19 

63,600.00 

S34,B54.87 

SlG,376.fiO 

56,86S.73 

8,000.00 

60,000.00 

4,636.64 

683.84 

30.58 


13,139.83 

18,284.22 

16,46S.04 

1,107.04 

11,286.14 

101,179.70 


40,< 


10.00 


15,600.00 

6,428.78 

120,836.67 

6,861.07 

60,000.00 

10.38 

1,027.60 


.  .  AmonnU  bron^t  fonrud,  .  .  . : 
Ingersoll  Lecture  ( 1894  .    .    . 

JeflbrsOQl')ivt<it.-BlLah'r  (balance), 
Lectnreion  rulJUoulEcononiy  1889), 
I^eel'iinil  fur  Ueadiiig(1863) 
Henry  IiCe  I^afesHinhip  1900),  . 
Joseph  Iiovering  (1691), .  .  .  . 
IiOWell  FuDd  for  a  Botanic  Guden 
(1882)  (h,Tmer\j  I-rofeisorship  of 
N«liir»lHi«orj-  iS05}.  .   .   . 

ArtlmrT  Lyman  <19(M),  .  .  , 
McIieaal'roft^aBorahip(183(),  .  . 
MuFic  J),-p»rlTUPnl(1903)  .   .   . 

'WilIiamB.H'obleLpctnrpB(I898), 
Fruioifl  Greenwood  Fe&body 

Endowment  (lltOo) 

Daniel  H,;Peirceii'*'''>) 

FerbinB  J'rofESBonhip  (1841),  .  . 
JoaathaiiFhmips(l8C  ).  .  .  . 
I'liyBk'«U.Hbonilor7En'lo«Tii't(1881), 
Ftnmmer  rriifi-«aorehip(lsS4), .  . 

Pope  "  (1868),  .    . 

I'roftssoreliipof  Hygieno(1899),  .  . 
Jfelson  Kobinson,  Jr.  isny),  . 
Buinfordl'roffssor6lii|i(lftI9),  .  . 
JohnL.  Buasell  (ifMO)  .  ,  .  . 
Qurdon  SaltonstaIl(ltM)l  ,  .  . 
George  William  Bawin  (1890), 

Sc:lwl.AIWMef,monp.VTftunii.d(b»l.), 

Barthold  SchleBinger(lOOl),  . 
School  for  Sodal  Workers  (bklance), 

(1904) 

Smith  rri)f<'ssi.rshiii(181fi),  .  .  . 
William  M.  Spackman  (1905), 

Joalah  Stickney  (l«'.iii) 

Teachers'  Eadowmcnt  (1906),    .   .   . 

John  E.  Thayer  (1886) 

Elizabeth  Torrey  (1898),  .  .  . 
Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890),  , 
Unknown  M.morial(l898),  .  .  . 
Wales  PrMf,...«on'liip  (1908),     .    .    . 

Samuel  Ward  tl''"^>'ii 

CyrosH.  Warren  (1893),  .  .  . 
Henry  C.  Warren  (1899),  .  .  . 
Sylvester  Waterhouso  (1896),  . 
Increase  S.Wheeler(it<«y),  .  . 
Jerome  Wheelock  (1903),  .  .  . 
Chauncey  Wright  (1884),  .  .  ^ 
.   ,  Amonnta  carried  forward, 


rrincipri.  Jnly  W.  tWt. 
1,418,960.81  »],769,B78.41 
6,059.47 
2,087.04 
10,737.97 
16,7»G.97 
109,876.e» 
7,999.05 


66,407.81 
36,000.00 
43,063.93 
1,100.90 
24,394.17 

100,830.02 
14,266.88 
21,000.00 
81,600.00 
75,000.00 
25,020.19 
62,600.00 
231,503.68 
620,300.72 
56,368.73 
2,000.00 
60,000.00 


8,987.17 

23,139.88 

2,500.00 

18,689.79 

740,256.56 

16,593.83 

1,016.14 

11,154.41 

101,860.62 

10,000.00 

16,283.68 

6,489.34 

119.999.17 

6,149.43 

60,000.00 

31.22 

1,076.10 

$4,080,927.96  »l,76g,978.41 


59 

PHndpftl, 
Aug.  1,  1004.  Principal,  July  81,  1906. 


$4,522,742.90    .   .  Amoanto  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $4,080,927.96  $1,769,978.41 
4,875.33  Gifto  for  Books,  Printo,  Casts,  etc., 

for  Dept.of  Architec.  (bal.) ,  2,264.02 
1,427.08        **        Cases,  etc.,  at  Botanic  Gar- 
den (balance), 1,373.75 

188.17         <'        Classical  Library  (balance),  229.46 
322.52        <«        Collections  for  a  Germanic 

Musenm  (balance),   .   .   .  322.52 
.13        '*        Engineering  Department,Elec- 

trical  Apparatus  (bal.),    .  .13 
3,437.15        <<        The  Ethics  of   the   Social 

Questions  (bal.),    .   .   .   .  4,077.77 
**        Furnishings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  The  Ethics  of  the 

Social  Questions  (bal.),    .  13,014.25 
*'        Furnishing    Emerson    Hall 

«*           (bal.), 22,390.79 

12.65        «*        Physical  Research  (bal.),    .  10.65 

3,556.96        '<        Plantation  of  Shrubs,  etc.  (bal.),     3,377.56 

1,500.00        «        Salaries  (balance),    ....  375.00 

182.28        <<        Sanskrit  Department  (bal.),  262.32 

870.09        "        Semitic  Library  (bal.),    .   .  618.57 

903.67        ^*        Sugar-cane  investigation,etc. 

(balance), 808.64 

8,647.18  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  5,576.62 

FELLOWSHIP  FUNDS. 

100.00  Cercle  Fran9ais  de  rUniversit^  Har- 
vard (balance), 

5,28§.61  Gtoorge  Wales  Dillaway  (1903),  5,249.88 

11,317.42  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  (1889),  11,524.22 

10,861.28  Harris  (1868), 11,145.64 

Edward  William  Hooper(l905) ,  25,409.98 

11,063.42  JohnThomtonKirkland(187l),  10,932.72 

11.510.51  Henry  Iiee  Memorial  (1889),    .  .  11,851.85 
14,100.00  Charles  EUot  Norton  (1901),    .  14,400.00 

12.856.52  Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1887),  .  .  12,989.08 

57,352.37  John  Parker  (1873), 58,949.09 

32,478.55  Bogers  (1869), 32,264.02 

1 1 ,569 .45  Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memo- 
rial (1889), 11,688.64 

11,824.19  John  Tyndall  (1885), 11,905.93 

11,228.95  James  Walker  (1881), 11,281.42 

23,092.62  Whiting  (1896), 23,228.80 

SCHOLARSHIP   FUNDS. 

8,780.88  Abbot  (1852), 3,816.91 

2,072.61  Alford  (1785), 2,174.60 

5,385.24  Bartlett  (1881),      5,400.18 

$4,779,049.68    .   .  Amounto  carried  forward,    .   .   .  $4,399,842.97  $1,769,978.41 


60 

Frincipkl, 

Abb.  1,  UM.  Principal.  J11I7  «!,  IWfc 

MiTTS,04».eB    .   .  Amonoti  bnra^t  forward,  .   .   .  «l,Sd9,84S.97  fl,T6S,9T8.41 

6.701.79  Bassett  (1H76), 6,689.88 

18,108.80  BigQlOW{lfle5 13,381.12 

2,688.78  Borden  (i8«f.) 3,716.16 

118,740.63  Bowditoh  (14^4), 1U,868.8S 

3,160.87  Bright  (balunce) 8,648.84 

8,894.09  Browne  flCe?)       8,886.67 

6,se3.oi  Korej  Willard  Baokmlnater 

(1888) 6,811.46 

S3,6e8,G6  Burr  (I89G) 88,861.69 

8.136.46  Bulnff  8.  ChOftte  (1884),  ....  6,168.84 

8,842.69  ClMfl  of  1803  (1870) 8,428^ 

8,811.67           "         1S14  (1868), S,9»4.60 

6.668.63  "        1816(KirUAnd)(18e3),  6,668.>d 

4,644.31           "         1817  (1662), 4,689.8S 

8,664.29          "         1828  (1882) 8,629.16 

6,026.73           "         1S36  (1863), 6,040.78 

6,I61.3»          "         1841  (1871), 6,304.78 

6.160.16  "        1863  (Dana)  (1876),.  .  6,208.S4 
16,786.95          "         1856  (1886) 16,968.68 

4,763.18          "         1867  (1886) 4,882.68 

5,107.00          "         1877  (1903), 6,238,26 

6,4^.27           "         IB83  (1900) 6,069.80 

12,074.78  CrowninBhield  (1877) 12,238.87 

700.00  W.  H.  Cudworth  (balance),    .   .  600.00 

5.750.17  FrotlolB  S.  CummingB  (1898),  .  6,883.07 
6,637.26  Oeo.  and  Martha  Derby  (1881),  6,681.36 

6.092.47  JuUuB  Dexter  (18"I2) 6,168.00 

2,818.67  O.W.  Doe    Isfta),        8,887.26 

600.00  liopartnit'iit  <if  Education  (balance), 

6.498.64  W  8.  Eliot  (1^7,-,)        6,619.19 

41,069.16  Joseph  Evoleth  (1806),     ....  41,469.26 

2,194.98  Full  Kivcr(lH93 2,196.81 

6.808.80  FarTar(l)!irfl       6,869.80 

11.476.68  Richard  AugaBtiiie  Oambrill 

(1890) 11,691.86 

7,681.86  Charles  Haven  aoodwiii(1889),  7,769.81 

4,340.07  Greene  (1863) 4,868.60 

Trice  Oreenleaf  (balance), .  .  .  180.00 

66.66  HarvardClubufltuffulo (balance),  80.00 

10,170.20  John  Appleton  Haven  (1902),  .  10,430.66 

84.023.61  William  Hilton  (lSi)71      ....  84,289.54 

10,862.80  Ebenez e rAock wood  Hoar(  1806),  10,930.60 

6,840.98  LeTinaHoar(i«T(>), 6,503.96 

13,647.37  Hodgea     IK7.1) 18,690.69 

6,395.54  HolliB  (1733), 6,880.30 

10,871.93  Henry  B.Humphrer  (1890), .  .  10,966.88 

80.774.69  C.  L.  Jones  (1901), 81,088.72 

16,268,816.80    .   .  Amoonti  carried  forward,    ,   .   .  $4,888,848.78  $1,789,978^ 


9B,»8,aiG.30 
I0,4S8.19 

B.aii.oe 

8,768.78 
e,lT3.38 
S,308.58 
6,814.81 
B,7U.B9 
6,T60.60 
B,007.18 
6,t63.02 
4,8S8.S9 

10,260.61 
1,B33.69 
860.00 
1,164.31 
S,S00.83 
6,T6S.84 
6,637 .6t 

11,818.19 
8,BG3.83 
6,933.88 
S,8»e.89 

11,086.30 

49,S7S.64 
e,lG0.8a 
4,768.66 
4,S11^8 
9,873.88 
8,634.86 

79,008.96 
4,866.96 
7,704.90 

86,618.61 
4,946.04 

10,616.87 
6,878.38 

11,773.96 
6,000.00 
9,816.70 


60,688.68  Bebeooa  C.  Ames  (1903),    .   . 

676.S4  iNathaiUGl  Appleton    177S),  . 

1,814.01  Frank  BoUea  Mcmori«l  (1894), 

1,678.42  WUlluu  Brattle  (1717),    .  .  . 

^687,698.88    .   .  AmoiiDti  carried  fonrud,    .   . 


Priadptl.  July  ".  m*- 
.   .  AmooDt*  bnraght  forward,  .   .   .  94,888,848.78  11,760,978.41 

a.  E.  Irfiwell  (1H86) 10,646.79 

Markoe  (VM'i), 6,817.46 

UattheWB  (bnUn<^e), 8,286.94 

Merrick  (1888) 6,268.09 

Morey  (IBSfl), 8,898.88 

Lady  Howlaon  (ifi4:i), 6,885.86 

Howard  Gardner  TTicholfi  (1897),  6,760.68 

Lucy  Osgood  llH73)      6,043.89 

George  Poster  Peabody  (1808),  8,067.34 

Pennoyer  (IfiTO) 6,786.61 

Parkina  (1809)       4,423.86 

rhiliwidiihia  (1904) 10,981.80 

Wendell  Phillips  Mem'l  (1896),  1,669.06 

fiicardo  Priip  (balance), 360.00 

Bodger  (1S83) 1,381.68 

Henry  B.  BogflTB  (1869) 3,628.68 

Edward  RuBsell  (1877) 6,818.49 

Sales  (1Hl):l  , 6,681.69 

Saltonstall  (1739) 11,888.88 

Leyerett8altonstaU(1896),  .  .  8,849.68 

Uary  SaltonetaU  (1730),  ....  6,964.54 

Sever  (1868), 8,860.66 

SewsU  (1696) 11,178.89 

81iattUCk(16fil) 49,696.77 

Slftde(l«T7)        6,180.11 

Dunlapfimitli(lBOS), 4,708.80 

Story    1SG4) 4,658.82 

8tOUgtlton(1701), 8,036.97 

Swift  tlSM) 8,708.77 

Thayer  (1B57) 7»,796.80 

Qorhun  Thomas  (1866) 4,816.86 

Toppan  (1868) 7,783.99 

Townseud  (1861), 85,878.88 

Waleott  I8r.s) 6,089.88 

Christopher  M.Weld  (1899),    .  10,788.18 

Jacob  Wendell  (1899) 6,841.60 

Whiting  (1874) 11,828.84 

Josiah  Dwight  WMtney  (1904),  6,046.00 

Mary  L.  Whitney  (1908),    .  .  .  9,589.94 

Charles  Wyman  (1906), ....  10,128.00 

AnonyinaQi  Gift  for  Scholarahip  ate,  100.00 


61,676.67 
608.88 
1,908.86 
1,578.48 


•6,329,967.87  $1,789,978.41 
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Ptincipil, 

Aug.  1.  l»l>t.  Prindiwl,  July  M,  UOL 

$6,8a7,69B.M    .   .  AmonnU  bwraght  forwmra,  .   .   .  $G^29,967.9T  $1,769,979.41 

1,037.78  Thomas  Danftirtli  (i7Si),    .  ,   .  1,078.81 

B,*48.73  Hoses  Day    IhMit 6,4*8.78 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  (1905), .  .  .  58,61i.ex 

411.08  JohnEUery     7:w) 481.80 

1,388.34  EiliidiliuEB      1[H)) 1,388.84 

770.91  Thomas  fitoh  (1737) 808.84 

448.14  Ephraim  riynt  (1728),     ....  4S4.94 

1M.06  Henry  Plynt  i  1760) 161.64 

460.71  Henry  Gibbs  (iTSi), 488.89 

8,061.74  John  Glover  (1058) 8,801.90 

18.089.09  Price  Oreenleaf  Aid  (Wmco),  .  18,887.77 
Edwin  A.  W  Harlow   1906),  .  ],eS4.SS 

S69.I6  EdwardHolyoke  (1743  ....  860.46 

8,441.40  HobertKeayne  1659)      ....  8,4*1.40 

86,192.60  Bertram  KimbaU  (190.1),     .   .  .  86,880.00 

1,010.87  MaryLindall     ^IS)  ....  1,066.98 

8,988.87  Susaa  B    Lymaii([8S!i) 6,888.68 

816.88  AnneMiUs      72.5) 886.46 

10,908.81  Uunroe  (IBttO) 10,M«.81 

8,0B8.G4  Palfrey  Ezliibition  (1881),  ....  8,068.86 
4,728.69  Dr  A.  P  Peabody  Memufial  (1896),       *,S84.g« 

906.68  Joseph  SewaU(17CS), 816.65 

1*,76*.89  Alexander  W.  Thayer  (1899), .  18,000.19 

11.166.10  (Inincy  Tufts  (1877) 11,166.10 

877J(I  Beqjainln'Wftdsworth(l787).  .  891.1* 


Jeremy  Belknap  (bolanir.), .  .  .  60.00 

1,6S*.S9  JameaGk>rdonBennett|l0!>3)  ■  1,699.87 

Fbllo  Sherman Beonett  (1908),  408.46 

10,184.88  Francis  Boott(l9()4j 10,820.88 

80,886.80  Bowdoin  Priies   for  DiaieTUtloiu 

(1791),     31,106.13 

8,416.98  BoylstonPriieiforBlocation(iei7),  3,880.0* 

6,288.19  CooUdge  Debating  (1899) 6,848.86 

60.00  Dante  (balance) DO.OO 

IJoyd  HoKim  Garrison  Price 

and  Mi'dal  (l!>a4        2,700.00 

1,608.18  Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  >' De- 
tan"  (1716)(balftDce),    1,846.47 

1.078.96  Sales  (1898), 1,087.06 

2,G66.8G  John  O.  Bargent  (1889) e,6S3.i5 

7,000.00  OaorgeB.SohierO'^^O) 7,ooo.oo 

8.646.97  Charles  Sumner  (1S7*) 6,620.43 

8,726.47  Robert  N  Toppan(lH!M),  .  .   .  8,908.74 

8,170.66  PhiUpWashbom  (ism).   .  .  .  8,209.47 

110,276.60  David  A.  Wells  (1901),     ....  1U.6S8.66    6,688,888.18 

•6,976,688.46    .  .  AmonDto  cwried  forward,   .  . «7,46a,610.5» 
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^S^UM**-  Principal.  Jnlr  n.  llWt. 

$6,976,568,46    .   .  AmonnU  bronglit  forward, (7,4(8,810.58 

LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

9,136.66  Bowditoh  (1861) «3,Ila.70 

113.42  Bright  (balance), 1M.77 

641.39  Fund  of  th»  Clasi  of  ISfil  (189&),  »7a.»8 
631.66       "           "             "         1861  (C.  P. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899),    ....  66S.66 

S7,79S,28  Edwin  Conuit  (1892) 27,797.53 

26,940.46  ConatantilU  (1886) 26,967.16 

6,818.80  Danny  (1876) S,388.77 

6,346.86  Farrar  (1871), 6,426.34 

8.263.86  Haven  (1S44), 8,808.46 

10,066.18  HayeB  (188G), 10,167.40 

6,290.77  flayward  (1864) 6,279.63 

74S.26  B.  M.  Hodges  (baUiiM),  ....  1,123.26 

8,347.46  HoUiS  (1781),      3,389.81 

2,181.60  Homer  (1871) 3,1S0.46 

617.29  Jarvis  (1886), 602.86 

6,370.16  Lane  (1868) 6,288.03 

26,493.00  LoweU    l»iil), 26,899.86 

60,607.82  Mmot(!i*:(iJ 60,406.81 

Charles  BliotlVorton  (1906),    .  8,684.83 

7,147.16  Laoy  Osgood  (1878), 7,197.03 

7,018.71  Uaiy  Osgood  (1860), 7,082.61 

288.86  Price  Greenleaf  iDcome  for  Book* 

(balance),        10B.89 

8,950.16  Sales  (1892) 3,916.67 

6,318.82  Salisbury  (IH^S) 6,867.60 

30,867.27  Sever  (l(<:.t) 30,162.27 

8.949.87  Shapleigh  (1801), 3,968.81 

45.28  Qeorge  B.  Sohier  (balaoce),  .  .  104.89 

10,601.24  Snbicriptlon  for  Libnti?  (1869),   .   .  10,648.86 

87,616.98  Sumner   isii),        87,684.11 

6,142.13  Kenneth  Uathe son  Taylor  (1899),    6,168.71 

13,228.33  Daniel  TreadweU  (1386),    .   .  .  12,164.18 

6,286.86  lohabodTaoker  (187G) 5,378.00 

176.60  Wales  Income  for  Book!  (b»laiic«),  843.06 

16,932.40  "Walker    187n) 16,089.21 

6,287 .M  Ward  (101,8)       6,260.41 

271.70  Wateraton  Uift  (balance) 

90,104.08  J   Huntington  Woloott  (1891),  20,087.09 

100,000.00  Eben  Wright  (1888), 100,000.00 

1,383  JO  Sundrj  Gift*  for  book*  (nuezpeDded 

balance*), 9,641J1 

320.26  SDndry  baluce*, 806.41        467,126.41 

16,429,316.94    .  .  Amount*  curled  forward, $7,916,286.00 


i,US,S16.91    .   .  AmotmU  brongfal  fonrud, t 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

14,17i.6B  DiTini^  School  (bilkDce) •11,086.73 

71,437.02  Kew  ICmlu-iuent   1873), 71,427.02 

17,000.00  Oliver  Amss  (I'tWi') 17,000.00 

B25.00  Haan&h  C.  Andrews  (1838),  .  .  62S.0O 

890.00  Daniel  Austin  (1880) 890.00 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer  (1869), 1,000.00 

lS,275.oo  Joseph  Baker  (187G), lfi,S76.0O 

ie2.*0   lt.;i>ij.  iiir>  [;,>,..,.>  rclurccd  (balwice),  191.86 

*,843.64  Eushton  DashwoodBurr  (1884),  4,4fi2.M 

37,688.74  BOBSe;  l'ruft.-><tiur-liip  (1862),      .   .  87,683.74 

8,177.96  Joshua  Clapp  (iKir^i      s,i77.96 

6,000.00  Edwin  Conant(lH.i2) fi,000.00 

26,644.87  Dexter  l.«lurc..»liii.    IWIO),     .   .   .  26,SM.87 

63,203.14  Frothingbam  l'rofcB»o«lup(  1892),  63,703.14 

!,060.00  Abraham  W  Fullep  (1847),  .  .  i.oso.OO 

Lewis  Gould  (1852) 911.34 

Louisa  J.  HaU  (1893), 831.29 

Hanoook  Profeiionbip  (1766),     .  6,008.48 
Charles  L.  Hancock  (1891) 


a  (I 


IS) 


911.34 

788.62 

6,008.43 

76,886.81 
6,000.00 
1,060.00 

10,000.00 
9,184.69 
1,060.00 

16,016.81 

S29.69 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

6,250.00 
2,100.00 
66,346.73 


2.609.92  Bobert  Charles  BlUlngs  Priie 

(1904) 

13,229.12  Abner  W.  Battriok  (1880), . 
B,SS9.0G  Thomas  Gary  (In20) 

2.768.93  GtooTge  Chapman    1884),    . 
4,489.29  Joshua  Clapp  (l^iiiu),    .  ■   ■ 

14,978.42  Jackson  Koumluiion  ( ISSr,  ,  . 
6,468.01  J  Henry KendaU  (IS63  ,  . 
3,476.69  WancyKendaU  (184.1),  .  . 
1,060.00  William  Pomroy  (1886),  .  . 
$6,968,321.21    .   .  Amonnta  carried  forward,    . 


8amael5oar(1867),  .  .  . 
Henry  F  Kidder  (1881), 
Henry  Lienow  1841),  .  . 
Caroline  Uerri am  1867),  .  ,  . 
Farkman  Professorship   1814), 
JohnW  Quinby  (1S>^><),      .  . 
AbbyCrocker  Richmond  (1861), 
John  Ii.  fiuasell  (  w.il)) 
William  B.  Spooner  (1890),  , 
Thomas  TUeston  of  New  ToA 

Endowmcnl  (1879) 

HaryF  Towiisend(l86l), 
Winthrop  Ward  fl862),  .  . 
Winn  I^rofeBeorsliip  (1877),     . 


1,060.00 
10,000.00 
9,184.89 
1,060.00 
16,016.81 
666.76 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
10,000.00 

40,000.00 
6,260.00 
2,100.00 

66,846.78 


3,6SS.41 
18.804.98 
6,697.48 
2,794.67 
4,630.14 
lG,07e.S8 
6,636.64 
8,607.76 
1,060.00 
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PrindiMi, 
r.  1, 1901 


Aoir.  1, 1904.                                                                                        Principal,  July  81, 1906. 
$6,908,891.21    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, $8,460,566.80 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

281,556.95  Law  School  (balance), $322,908.17 

James  Barr  Ames  Loan  (1904),  522.53 

3,705.23  James  Barr  Ames  Prize  (1898),  3,864.97 

71,161.66  Bemis  Professorship  (1879),    .   .   .  74,662.83 

23,979.82  Bussey         ''             (1862),   .    .  .  23,979.82 

15,750.00  Dane             ''             (1829),    .   .   .  15J50.00 

525.92  Hughes  Loan  (1903), 66.17 

47,021.25  Law  School  Book  (1882), 47,021.25 

75.00  Law  School  Exhibition, 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  (1898),    ....  100,000.00 

8,340.81  Boyall  Professorship  (1781),  .   .   .  8,340.81 

1,967.22  Scholarship  money  returned  (balance),  1,087.01 

M,994.97  Weld  Professorship  (1882),     .   .   .  94,994.97       693,198.53 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

724.20  Edward  Austin  Loans  repaid  (bal.) ,  $1,222.24 

30,686.85  John  B.Barringer(  1878),  .  .  .  30,686.85 
475.00  Gtoorge  H.  Emerson  Scholarship 

(1903), 6,142.66 

5,634.60  Gtoorge  A.  Gardner  (1892),    .  .         5,767.19 

10,818.87  Hennen  Jennings ScholarBhip(1898),  10,951.16 
61,536.43  Abbott  Lawrence  (1859),     .    .   .         61,536.43 

50,375.00  James  Lawrence  (1865), .  .  .  .       50,375.00 

360.55  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Loans 

repaid  (balance), 527.52 

40,805.73  Professorship  of  Engineering  (1847),  40,805.73 

25,000.00  Arthur  Rotch  (1895), 25,000.00 

5,614.91  StaartWadsworthWheeler(l898),    5,799.69 
150.00  Lawrence  Sdentiflc  School  Associ- 
ation Scholarship  (balance),   .   .   .  238,814.37 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

28,154.73  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (bal.),  $32,306.32 
297,933.10  Agassis  Memorial  (1875),  ....  297,933.10 
7,594.01  Teachers'  and  Pupils*  (1875),     .   .   .  7,594.01 
5,532.41  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholar- 
ship (1892),    5,554.68 

50,000.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum 

(1869), 50,000.00 

108,464.41  Sturgis  Hooper  (1865),      ....  108,720.83 

7,740.66  Humboldt  (1869), 7,740.66 

5,000.00  Willard  Peele  Hunnewell  (1901),     5,000.00 

117,469.34  Permanent  (1859), 117,469.34       632,318.84 

$6,477,470.84    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, $10,024,888.54 


Principal. 
Aaf.  I.IWW. 

$8,477,470.84  Amoanta  brought  forward flO.OSl.SSSJM 


Prindp*!,  Jolj  n,  urn. 


1S,1SS.16  Hemenway  Fellowihip  (1S91), 
a8,S5G.ee  Peabody  iiuiidinK  (I'siiei  .  . 
47,336.10  Feabodr  Collection  (I86S),  .  . 
47,656.07  Fesbody  ProfeHor  (1866),  .  . 
80,178.87  Thaw  FolluwBhip  (l«M)).  .  ,  , 
10,876.66  Henry   C.  Warren   Ezplonition 

(18M) 

6,000.00  Susan  Cornelia  Warren  (IMS), 
5,6T1.8S  Bobert  C.  Winthrop  Scboluibip 

(1896),    

S0,67B.67  Hnntington  Frothlngham  Wol- 

oott  (1891) 


912,139.05 
S8,Sfi6.6S 
47,336.10 
47,697.16 
80,188.44 


10,801.76        »7,T».45 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


80,414.60 
11,098.88 

S6,61S.68 
6,111.87 
S,iei.85 

91,349.46 

93,661.69 

881,845. S9 

101,886.42 

1,836.08 

3,922.83 

19,193.66 

1,843.73 
63,923.66 
88,760.00 

9,936.94 
60,000.00 

6,871.42 
16,766.11 
90,000.00 

2,000.00 
14,0a3.96 


Medical  School  (btlucc), 16,660.67 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological 

r.Hl)orHt.irj-)  (1899) 

Edward  M.Barringer  (1881),  . 
J  IngersoU  Bowditch  (1889), . 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Book* 

(1800) 

JohnB.  ftBuokminster  Brown 

Knilinvment   ISOfi) 

Caroline  Browor  Croft  (1899), 
Cal-vinniTi  LuoyElUB(1899),  . 

George  Fabyan  (1896) 101,917.84 

Samuel  E.  Fits  (1884) 1,896.08 

F    S.  Greeuough  (Sargical  Re- 

iearch)  (1901) 

JaokBOnMedical(l8u9), 

Medical  Librarj(lf(r2) 

William  O.MoBeley(1897),   .  . 

Nl'W  SubBi^riplioii  (1888) 

Dr  Ruppaner  (1897), 

Geo.  C.  Bhattuck  (1853),     .  .  . 

Siirgii'all.aliuriiturj  (1897) 

Mary"W  SweU(l884) 

Samuel  W.  Swett  (1884),    .  .  . 

ftuincy  Tuftg  (1879) 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Mn- 


11,834.86 
36,613.68 
6,264.0S 


31,899.88 
93,946.63 
383,728.64 


8,673.83 
19,192.66 

1,934.46 
68,037.52 
38,760.00 

9,336.94 
60,000.00 

7,167.76 
■6,766.11 
20,000.00 

2,000.00 


14,096.33 


41,91 


i.OO 


41,908.00  Charles WilderClDOO), 

S6,G29.'J0  Henry  Willard  WlUiamB  (1899),      37,882.90 
,670,682.37    .   .  AmomitB  carried  forward,   .   .    .     $967,076.00910,838,617.99 
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IMncipml, 

Ang.  1, 1W4.  Prlndpia,  Jnly  81,  M06. 

$8,670,682.27    .   .  Amonnts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $967,075 .00$10,2d2,617 .99 

509.68  Gifts  for  Anatomical  Research  (bal.),  508.42 
688.28  Gifts  for  Pathological  Dep't  Library 

(balance),    •   • 16.26 

1,885.51  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  4,475.08 

FELLOWSHIP   FUNDS. 

5,875.10  Gtoo.CheyneShattuck  Memorial 

(1891), 5,414.55 

5,704.74  Charles   Eliot  Ware  Memorial 

(1891), 5,850.48 

5,880.16  John  Ware  Memorial  (1891),  .  .  5,867.40 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS. 

Anonymous  Aid  (1905), 5,188.28 

5,150.85  Lucius  F.  Billings  (1900),  .   .    .  5,204.28 

5.780.60  D.  W.  Cheever  (1889), 5,815.08 

8,159.98  Getting  Gift  (1900), 8,190.45 

2.820.68  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1898),  ....  2,859.48 
151.27  John  Foster  income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 1.27 

5,788.12  Lewis  and  HarrietHayden(l894),       5,749.17 

6,424.88  C.  M.  Jones  (1898), 6,490.99 

5.886.61  Alfired  Hosmer  Linder  (1895),  6,581.65 
8,584.48  Joseph  Pearson  Oliver  (1904), .  8,681.81 
5,711.21  Charles  B.  Porter  (1897),  .  .  .  5,792.19 
4,758.86  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894),  .  4,887.76 
6,548.54  Isaac  Sweetser  (1892),     ....  6,520.75 

5.800.69  John  Thompson  Taylor  (1899),  5,861.50 
5,410.05  Edward Wigglesworth  (1897), .  5,476.22 

PBIZE   FUNDS. 

8,773.68  Boylston  (1808), 8,796.81 

7,137.28  William  H.  Thomdike  (1895),  7,488.37     1,076,688.05 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  UNDERTAKING  FUNDS. 

109,801.69  Bobert  C.  Billings  (1900),  .  .  .  $114,679.35 

26,585.79  Gtoorge  Fabyan  (addition  of  1908),  27,893.82 
101,908.49  Gtoorge  Higginson  Professorship 

(1902), 102,422.86 

89,293.78  Henry  Jackson  Endowment  (for- 
merly Bobert  Bacon),  ....  98,686.99 

25,000.00  Jackson  Professorship  (add.  of  1902) ,      25,000.00 

160,694.91  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Gift,   .  .  . 

888,462.62  Henry  L.  Pierce  (1898),  ....  407,575.00 

63,676.58  PrOCtor  (1908), 65,408.64 

1,071,366.41  JohnD.  Rockefeller  Gift  (1902),  1,124,077.62 
55,406.28  Dayid  Sears  Gift  (1902),   .... 


$11,853,649.87    .   .   Amounts  carried  forward,     .    .  $1,950,738.78111,809,806.04 


Aag.l^lt«.  PrtociiMl.  July  «.  M«». 

$ll,8BS,e4&.S7    .   .    Amomiu  brought  fonrMd,  .   .  $1,960,T88.TS$11,8<»,806JH 
26,000.00  BhattuckPro(pBsorehip(iidrlitionof 

1902),  .   ,         87,000.00 

109,466.91  James  Stillmaiirrofi'isurehipC1903),114,864.T8 
4,660.66  Schuc)lof<'omiiarativtM«r<li(-int'riH9!>'),  6,099.64 
S,3SI.SS  Gift  for  PMliologicalL»boT«ot7,    .  K.SGS.al     2,103,948.61 

DENTAL   SCHOOL  FUBBB. 

S0,4e4.9»  Dental  School  (bnUDce), »lI,Si6.78 

9,966.8S  DcduI  School  Endowment  (1880),  .  S,aUS.8S 

28,000.00  Henry  C.'WaTrenEiidairmeQt(1889),  1S,000X>0 
81,604.78  Gifu  for  Building  (1892),     ....  9,61&.28         46,827.86 

OBSERVATOllY   FUNDS, 
EO,8Se.OO  AdTancemi.'ntof  A«tron.Science(I901),  9BO,4SO.0O 
21,B54.91  AdTaiici^meDti>fAitron.Scieiice(i909),    20J18.SI 

6,466.37  AnonyinuuBGift(lllua), 

fi,OOO.oo  ThoiaaB  G.  Appleton  (1S84), .         5,000.00 

a,GO0.oo  J  IiigerBollBowditoh(188»), .         2,SOO.OO 

200,000.00  Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1687),  .  .  .      200,000.00 

270.93  I>raperUeinorial(bBluice),  .  .  647.56 

8,000.00  Charlotte  Harris  (1877),    .  .  .  8,000.00 

46,000.00  Haven  (1898) 45,000.00 

21,000.00  James  Hayward  (1866),  .  .  .  21,000.00 
60,000,00  Oh*..-rv«toryED(JoKmenl<l8a2),  .  60.000.00 
60,000.00  Paine  I 'ro  feasors  hip  1886),  .  .  60,000.00 
273,932,07  BobertTreat Paine (1888),  .  .  278,982.07 
110,898.68  BdwardB.FMLUpB  (1849),  .  .       110,893.88 

18,468.77  JoaiahQuincyflFidfi), 14,186,16 

88,267.68  DavidSears  (iH4u) 89,209.03 

13,380.00  Augustus  Story  (IWTl),  ....         18,860.00 

42.36  Gift  for  pnblithing  Iniur  photognphi,  48.86        897,702.64 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION  PDND8. 
26,666,18  BUMeylnMitntion  (balance),    .   .       •37,148.68 
19,885.38  Woodland  Hill  (1885), 18,647.40  46,791J8 

ARNOLD  ABBOKETUM  FUNDS. 

124,095.00  Arnold  Arboretum  (1899) 1184,980.00 

160,082.99  James  Arnold  (1^72) 160,466.79 

19,050.68  .\rlior(=lumCon>lmctioQr>lftB(lial.),  .  88,906,81 
12,600.00  Bo bort  Charles  Billings  i'M)*),  18,600.00 
28,790,12  William  L.  Bradley  (linW;')  .  .  23,288.69 
8,808,06  Buasey    Fnod    for  the    Arnold 

ArboretniD  (1908), 2,808.06 

Gift  for  booki  (balance) 8,280.79        855,700,04 

(18,872,048.71    .   .     Amounts  carried  forward •14,767,976,82 


IMDdpd, 
Anf.  l.im.                                                                              Prinelp*!.  Jolr  II,  MOl. 
$18,372,042.71  .   .     Amounta  bron^t  forward 914,767,976.81 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


10,606.66  Fhllllpfl   Brooks  Hoiue  Endov- 

ment  (1901) $10,506.66 

11,034.92  Ralph  H.  8hepard(1900),  .  .  .  ll,S4S.e4 
S,468.S1  BalphH.ShepardHemorial(lBBe),  6,786.64 
6,819.98  JohnW.»iidBelin(laI..Bftiidall 

(1897) 5,706.27 


108.6S  Fogg  Art  Mubi^uid  (balance),  .   .    .  475.19 

50,000.00  William  Hayes  Fogg  (t8!)a),    .  60,000.00 

16,848.66  Qra;  Fund  for  RaKTsvingB  (1668),  16,488.18 

16,678.80  William  M.  j^chard  (I8<)8),   .  17,446.08 

83,968  96  John  Witt  Bandall  (1892),  .   .   .  84,268.74 


StiUman  Inflrmar;  (balance),    .   .  2,312.93 

T,447.10  StUlman  Inflrmaiy  Gift  (balance),  6,274.98 
60,000.00  £obert    Charles   BllUnga,    for 

StUlman   Inflriiiarv  (1903),    .   .  52,460.00 
6,S2e.«3   Free   Bed    Fund   of   the   ClaBB  of 

1868(1898) 6,690.82 

689.38  Fre«  B«d  Fimd  for  Stlllman  Inflrm- 

ary  (IfWO)       666.90 

8,000.00  Serbert  Schurs  Memorial  Free 

Huil  (190;i        8,147.60 

2,646.64  Henry  P.  Waloott  (1901),  .   .  .  2,776.88 

1,864.32  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834  (1887),  1,422.23 

7,982.68          "         "         "         1844(1896),  8,316.69 

1848(1906),  10,744.45 

3,726.00          "         "          "         18S3  (1887),  3,726.00 

7,678.87           "          '■         "         1656  (1904),  7.869.00 


421.74  Brighton  Marili  Fence  (b*l»DCe),  .   .  421.74 

162,686.01  Emerson  Hull,  "  .  .       60.798.38 

1,106.29  Si-niilii-  niiiliiiiit;.  "  .    .  447.26 

1,282.47  John  Simpkina  Hall,    "  ,  ,  B87.17 

867,607.87  Qeorge  Smith  Itpiiui'st  (1904),     .     873,118.67 

69,190.30  Stillman     Inflruiary'     (Contagious 

Ward)  (balance), 3,146.41 

20,486.10  Gift    for     neir     Univeriitr    Libruy 

Boildii^  (balance), 31,306.16 

1,460.12  UniTenJt^Hnieimi  Building  (balance), 
4,116,707.76   .   .     Amoonti  carried  forward,  .   .   .  S616,729.ietll,7e7,976.8S 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Ukivebsitt,  coNnNUSD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $14,703.89     $1,749.97 

OlBce  Expenses  (continued) . 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Clerical  and  other  serTices, $1,045.00 

Other  expenses, 176.27  1,221.27 

Janitor's, .   .   .  68.78 

Corporation  Rooms  (fuel,  rent,  &c.), 2,539.86      18,517.74 

Salaries. 

President, 

From  the  University, $6,000.00 

*'     President's  Fund, 8,083.63 

"     Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  ....            7.89  $9,041.02 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 5,000.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant  Bursar, 2,000.00 

Secretary  to  the  President, 2,600.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Conmiencement  Marshal, 100.00 

Secretary  for  Appointments, 1,500.00 

Chairman  of  the  Parietal  Board, 400.00 

Medical  Visitor, 8,000.00 

Publication  Agent, 2,500.00 

Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 8,500.00 

Clerks,  Treasurer's  office, 8,800.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,800.00      45,841.02 

Retiring  Allowances. 

From  Retiring  Allowance  Fund, $18,027.66 

"     University  income 4,962.45      22,990.11 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Repairs, $2,765.79 

Fire  escape, 827.23 

Insurance, 1,852.75 

Fuel,  lighting,  fmrniture,  cleaning,  &c., 454.99       5,400.76 

Payments  made  from  University  income  on  the  following 

accounts :  — 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology  (part,  see  Table  XIV,  page  112),     .   .  $1,268.44 

Semitic  Museum  (part,  see  Table  XV,  page  118),  1,590.84 

Gtormanio  Mu8eum(part,  see  Table  XVI,page  114),  865.48 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  (part,  see 

Table  XVII,  page  114), 2,816.99 

Appleton  Chapel  (part,  see  Table  XIX,  page  116),  6,425.20 
Phillips  Brooks  House  (part,  see  Table  XX, 

page  117), 2,128.00      15,084.95 

Amount  carried  forward, $109,084.55 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Univebsitt,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $109,084.55 

General  Expenses. 

Repairs  and  improTements, $1,916.40 

Labor, 6,811.33 

Watering  streets  and  driveways, 292.93 

Advertising, 113.84 

Watchmen, 2,396.98 

Commencement  Day  expenses, 680.86 

Expenses  of  Medical  Visitor, 160.56 

Annual  Catalogue, 2,485.86 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 4,028.51 

Calendar, 223.10 

Flank  walks, 100.00 

Driveways  and  gravel  walks, 41.97 

Sidewalk  assessment, 856.59 

Sewer  assessment, 710.77 

Fence  expenses, 52.00 

Diplomas, 6.60 

Receptions, 880.65 

Expenses  on  portraits, 194.19 

Photographs, 40.70 

Setting  bust  of  President  Walker, 94.05 

Conference,  Association  of  American  Universities,  .  82.60 

Mercantile  agency, 925.00 

Taxes  on  Harva^  Union, $4,564.50 

Less  repaid  by  Harvard  Union,    .      4,564.50 

St.  Louis  Exposition  expenses, 1,816.71 

Freight,  supplies,  and  sundries, 568.16     23,980.26 

$183,014.81 


Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Qih»  for  Capital  Account. 

Philo  Sherman  Bennett  Prize  Fund,  .  .  .  $400.00 

Daniel  A.  Buckley  Fund, 55,886.52 

Walter  Ghanning  Cabot  Fund, 50,000.00 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Fund  (addi- 
tional),    50.00 

Clasa  Subscription  Fund  (additional), 172.50 

Class  of  1880  Fund, 100,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $206,509.02 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $206,609.02 

Gifts  for  Capital  Account  (continued) . 

Edward  W.  Codman  Fund, 821,861.90 

Gtoorge  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  Fund,    .   .  5,862.76 
IiloydMoS[lmGktrri80n  Prize  and  Medal  Fund,   2,700.00 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow  Fund, 1,607.57 

Edward  William  Hooper  Fellowship  Fund,  25,000.00 

FranoiB  Greenwood  Peabody  Endowment,  100,000.00 

The  Philadelphia  Scholarship  Fund  (additional),  .  550.00 

William  M.  Spaokman  Fund, 2,500.00 

Teachers*  Endowment  Fund, 786,225.88 

Jerome  Wheelook  Fund  (additional),    .   .   .  10.00 

Charles  Wyman  Scholarship  Fund,     ....  10,000.00  $1,411,886.58 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries. 

Alford  Professorship, $1,865.25 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,509.80 

Boylston  Professorship, 1,894.18 

Walter  Channing  Cabot, 717.48 

Class  of  1880, 409.98 

Class  Subscription^ 7,402.24 

Paul  Dudley, 173.48 

Eaton  Professorship, 5,049.10 

Eliot  Professorship, 1,063.65 

Eliot           "          (Jon.  Phillips'  Gift),  .  .  350.00 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part),     ....  3,895.41 

Ervlng  Professorship, 172.20 

Fisher        '*           1,770.76 

Henry  Plynt, 20.87 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 799.01 

Godkin  Lecture, 630.40 

Gospel  Church  (i  income), 163.02 

Asa  Gray  Professorship, 1,055.39 

Gumey  (part), 8,630.36 

Hersey  Professorship  (}  income), 596.81 

Hollis           "            (Divinity), 1,698.28 

Hollis           "'            (Mathematics), 184.35 

IngersoU  Lecture  (part), 235.38 

Abbott  Lawrence, 3,027.57 

James  Lawrence, 2,478.45 

Lectures  on  Political  £k;onomy, 524.72 

Henry  Lee  Professorship, 5,363.39 

Thos.  Lee,  for  Hersey  Professorship,     ....  1,069.80 

Thos.  Lee,  for  Reading, 777.21 

Arthur  T.  Lyman, 1,279.25 

McLean  Professorship, 2,118.70 

Amounts  carried  forward, $55,925.94  $l,412,826i»3 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $55,925.94  $1,413,886JS8 

Income  of  Fnnds  for  Inttmction,  and  Gifts  for  Salaries 
(continued) . 

William  Belden  Noble  Lectures. 

Interest, $1,166.84 

Sales, 21.87  1,187.71 

Daniel  H.  Feirce, 698.49 

Perkins  Professorship, 1,088.20 

Flummer  ^«           1,280.98 

Pope             **             2,583.00 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 2,007.66 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 8,008.45 

KelBon  Bobinson  Jr.  (part), 11,674.22 

Arthur  Botch, 1,280.00 

Bumford  Professorship, 2,778.86 

Ghirdon  Saltonstall, 2,952.00 

Smith  Professorship, 1,188.49 

Josiah  Stiokney, 658.57 

Teachers'  Endowment, 4,080.27 

Unknown  Memorial  (part), 8,178.06 

Wales  Professorship  (part), 1,500.00 

Henry  G.  Warren  (p«rt), 4,800.00 

Sylvester  Waterhonse, 288.86 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 4,000.00 

Jerome  Wheelook, .84 

Gifts  for  salaries  and  lectures, 8,087.00       118,426.60 

Income  of  Funds  for  General  Purposes. 

J.  W.  P.  Abbot  (accumulating), $482.65 

John  A.  Blanohardy 51.66 

Edward  W.  Codman, 4,842.89 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  (p«rt) 824.10 

Jonathan  Phillips, 1,549.80 

William  M.  Spaokman, 51.27         6,801.87 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Fellowships. 

Julia  Amory  Appleton  (gift), $1,000.00 

Edward  Austin  (part), 2,000.00 

Austin  Teaching  (part), 15,000.00 

Cerde  Fran^ais  de  rUniyersit^  Harvard  (gift),  500.00 

G^eorge  W.  Dillaway, 260.27 

Osias  Goodwin  Memorial, 556.80 

Harris, 634.86 

Edward  William  Hooper, 409.98 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 544.80 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 566.34 

Amounts  carried  forward, $21,872.05  $1,582,555.00 
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Table  No.  II,  The  CoLLsaB,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amonntfl  brought  fonrard,    ....  $21,372.06  $1,532,555.0( 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Fellowships 
(continued) . 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 600.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 032.66 

John  Parker, 2,821.72 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (p«rt), 1,000.00 

Rogers, 1,597.97 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Memorial,    .  .  .  669.19 

South  End  House  (gifts), 870.00 

John  Tyndall, 681.74 

James  Walker, 652.47 

Whiting, 1,136.18        81,188^ 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $186.03 

Alford  (accumulating), 101.99 

Austin  (part),  Architecture, 600.00 

Austin  (part),  LandHcape  Architecture,  ....  800.00 

Austin  (part),  for  Teachers, 2,540.68 

Bartlett, 264.94 

Bassett, 280.64 

Bigelow, 644.82 

Borden  (accumulating), 127.88 

Bowditch, 6,596.06 

Bright, 1,385.47 

Browne,     191.68 

Morey  Willard  Buokminster, 258.46 

Burr, 1,651.35 

Rnluff  Sterling  Choate, 301.89 

Class  of  1802, 410.48 

"       1814, 158.08 

''      1816  (Kirkland), 328.11 

*»       1817, 228.48 

**       1828, 174.86 

**       1886, 247.38 

*»        1841, 253.43 

''      1862  (Dana), 253.38 

"       1856, 776.67 

**       1867, 234.84 

**       1877, 261.26 

"       1883, 899.70 

Crowninshield, 594.09 

Warren  H.  Cudworth  (gift), 600.00 

Francis  H.  Cnmmings, 282.90 

G^eorge  and  Martha  Derby, 277.34 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $19,901.58  $1,563,788.88 
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Table  No.  U,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $19,901.58  $1,568,788.98 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships 
(continued) . 

Julius  Dexter, 250.53 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 138.69 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 270.55 

Gtoorge  H.  Emerson  (part), 954.80 

Joseph  Eyeleth  (part), 1,420.10 

Fall  River 107.99 

Farrar, 810.40 

Biohard  Augustine  Gkunbrill, 564.67 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 877.96 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 213.58 

Frioe  Greenleaf  (part), 3,000.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  (gift), 200.00 

«*            "        Chicago    **        300.0$ 

«            «        Louisiana  (gift), 266.80 

**            «*        San  Francisco  (gift),  ....  800.00 

«'            **        St.  Louis              *»       ....  800.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 600.86 

WiUiam  Hilton  (part), 641.93 

Ebenezer  Bookwood  Hoar, 534.46 

Itevina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Jjincoln, ....  811.98 

Hodges  (part), 298.42 

Hollis, 809.76 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 534.90 

Hennen  Jennings, 532.29 

C.  L.  Jones, 1,514.18 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association  (gift),         150.00 

Gtoorge  Emerson  Lowell, 513.80 

Markoe,     256.88 

Matthews  (i  net  rents  of  Hall), 5,217.16 

William  Merrick, 303.71 

Morey, 408.80 

LadyMowlson, 286.54 

Howard  Gkkrdner  Nichols, 282.65 

Lucy  Osgood, 283.39 

Gtoorge  Foster  Feabody, 310.18 

Fennoyer, 817.49 

Ferkins, 214.46 

Philadelphia, 511.19 

Wendell  Fhillips, 75.47 

Bioardo  Prize  (gift), 850.00 

Bodger, 57.27 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 172.20 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....   $48,760.52  $1,563,788.88 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Colleob,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoonta  brought  forward,  ....  H8,760.52  $1,568,788.88 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds,  and  Gifts  for  Scholarships 

(continued) . 

Edward  Bussell, 888.15 

Sales, 277.89 

Saltonstall, 551.68 

Leverett  Saltoxurtall, 480.86 

Mary  Saltonstall, 840.66 

Savage  (part), 800.00 

Sever, 168.86 

Sewall, 548.98 

Shattuck, 8,484.88 

Slade, 808.68 

Dnnlap  Smith, 808.80 

Story, 881.99 

Stonghton,  Use  of  pactnre, $100.00 

Interest  (part), 68.69  168.69 

Swift, 178.98 

Thayer, 8,887.84 

Gk>rham  Thomas, 809.40 

Toppan, 879.09 

Townsend, 1,860.81 

Waloott, 848.84 

Christopher  M.  Weld, 588.81 

Jaoob  Wendell, 869.88 

Whiting, 579.88 

Josiah  Dwight  Whitney, 846.00 

Mary  L.  Whitney, 584.84 

Charles  Wyman, 188.00 

Anonymoas  Gift  for  Scholarship  use,      100.00         58,471.48 

Income  of  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  and  Repayments. 

Bebeooa  C.  Ames, $8,485.78 

Nathaniel  Appleton, 88.84 

Edward  Austin. 

Interest  (part), $881.47 

Loans  repaid  by  Special  Students,    .     884.68  1,866.09 

Edward  Austin  Loans  (L.  S.  S.),  repayments,  988.04 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial, 89.85 

William  Brattle, 77.64 

Daniel  A.  Buokley, 2,625.10 

Thomas  Danforth, 50.58 

Moses  Day, 868.09 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 8,902.18 

John  EUery, 20.22 

Exhibitions, 65.58 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $10,816.79  $1,688,860.8S 
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Table  No.  II,  Thb  College,  continued. 

RECBIPTS. 

Amoonta  brought  forward,     .   .  .  $10,816.79  $1,622,260.36 

Income  of  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  and  Bepaymentt 
(^continued) . 

Thomas  Fitch, 87.98 

Ephraim  Flsmt, 21.80 

Henry  Pljmt, 7.68 

Henry  Gibbs, 22.68 

John  Glover, 150.16 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid  (balance). 

Intereit  (part), $16,728.14 

Kepayment, 12g.00  16,848.14 

Edwin  A.  W.  Harlow, 16.98 

Edward  Holyoke, 17.66 

Robert  Keajme, 120.10 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,280.00 

lAwrence  Scientific  School  Loam,  repaymentf,  1,084.20 

Mary  Lindall, 49.69 

Susan  B.  Lyman, 294.66 

Anne  Mills, 10.68 

Munroe  (part), 626.62 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 100.82 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial, ....  282.87 
Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned. 

Loam  repaid, 1,486.14 

Joseph  Sewall, 10.18 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 246.90 

Quincy  Tufts, 648.88 

Bepjamin  Wadsworth, 18.68 

Samuel  Ward  (part), 28.97 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interest, $276.26 

Loam  repaid, 108.62  884.78         84,206.74 

Income  of  Prize  Funds,  and  gifts  for  prizes. 

Anonymous,  English  18  (gift), $26.00 

Jeremy  Belknap  (gift), 60.00 

James  Gk>rdon  Bennett, 74.98 

Philo  Sherman  Bennett, 2.46 

Francis  Boott, 498.69 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 1,617.18 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 168.12 

Coolidge  I>ebating, 260.17 

Iiloyd  McKim  Gktrrison, 88.66 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  '^Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $207.26 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .   .       88.71  296.96 

Amounts  carried  forward, $2,980.97  $1,666,466.10 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  broaght  forward,    .   .   .     $2,980.07  $1,656,466.10 

Income  of  Prize  Funds,  etc.  (continued). 

Sales, 53.09 

John  O.  Sargent, 126.30 

George  B.  Sohier  (part), 250.00 

Charles  Sumner, 174.46 

Robert  N.  Toppan, 183.27 

Philip  Washburn, 106.81 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 1,385.04          5,259.94 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Botanic  Department,  i  for  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  $489.29 

<<               **            i  for  Laboratories  of  Botany,  244.65 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial, 556.75 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866. 

Interest, $349.57 

Sales, 206.20  555.77 

George  A.  Gardner, 277.24 

George  Silsbee  and  Ellen  Sever  Hale,  .  247.97 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 788.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (part), 61.00 

Musical  Department, 51.61 

Franois  Greenwood  Feabody, 820.08 

Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  (part), 7,682.28 

Gteorge  W.  Sawln, 228.22 

John  E.  Thayer, 810.08 

Elizabeth  Torrey, 54.46 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.   Interest, .  $554.24 

Sales,  .   .     136.63  690.87 

Unknown  Memorial  (part), 1,800.00 

Cyrus  M.  Warren, 816.21 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part),     1,620.58 

Chaunoey  Wright, 50.58        17,290.58 

Sundry  Gifts. 

For  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Gifts  for  equipment,  interest, $116.89 

Gift  for  a  painting,  interest, 20.21 

For  the  Department  of  The  Classics. 

Gifts  for  books, 200.00 

<^      the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  200.00 

For  the  Department  of  French,  for  books,    .   .   .  155.01 
For  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography. 

Gifts  for  a  meteorological  observatory,  .   .   .  200.00 

*^      collection  of  deep  sea  deposits,     .   .  100.00 
For  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Gift  for  expenses, 5.40 

For  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  for  books,  .  15.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     ....     $1,012.51  $1,679,016.67 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Colleoe,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....     $1,012.51  $1,679,016.67 
Sundry  Gifts  {continued) . 

For  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Gift  for  expenses, 350.00 

For  Semitic  Library.     Interest, 14.87 

For  Bermuda  Biological  Station. 

Gifts, $1,200.00 

Interest, 21.11       1,221.11 

For  extra  copies  of  contributions  from  the  Zoolog- 
ical Laboratory, 50.00 

For  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake,     ....       1,000.00 

For  special  use  in  connection  with  the  Summer 

Camp  at  Squam  Lake, 50.00 

For  certain  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 

for  the  Mineralogical  Museum, 100.00 

For  the  School  for  Social  Workers. 

Gifts, $6,000.00 

Interest, 67.37       6,067.87 

For  the  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

Gift, $5,000.00 

Interest,      80.24       5,080.24 

For  furnishings  of   the  Department   of    Social 
Ethics  in  Emerson  Hall. 

Gift, $13,000.00 

Interest, 14.25     13,014.25 

For  furnishing  Emerson  Hall. 

Gift, $20,000.00 

Interest, 400.77     20,400.77 

For  equipment  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 

Gift, $2,500.00 

Interest,      48.84       2,548.84 

For  alterations  in  the  N.  C.  Nash  Botanical  Lecture 
Room, 2,186.84 

For  improrements  in  Hollis  and  Stoughton  Halls,       8,800.00 

For  evening  use  of  Warren  House  libraries,     .   .  20.00 

For  Plantations  in  the  College  Yard.    Interest,    .  68.51 

Unrestricted  gift, 600.00         62,079.81 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses,    .   .   .    $413,588.28 
«  ''      Summer  Schools,     .   .        21,988.75 

^*  **      School  for  Social  Workers,      240.00$485,767.08 

Examination  fees. 

Admission, $4,270.00 

Condition, 528.00 

Doctor  of  Philosophy, 30.00       4,828.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .   .  $440,595.08  $1,741,095.88 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 
Amounts  brooght  forward,     .   .  *.    .  $440,695.03  $1,741,096.88 
Receipts  from  Students  {continued) . 

Oradoation  fees, 8,940.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Astronomy, $105.00 

Botany, 1,717.60 

Chemistiy,      14,525.00 

Engineering, 2,930.50 

Engineering,  Sqoam  Lake,     .   .   .     2,145.49 

Geology, 1,632.50 

Hygiene, 1,550.00 

Mineralogy, 526.00 

Biining  and  Metallurgy, 3,456.81 

Philosophy, 90.00 

Physics, 5,369.00 

Zoology, 1,906.00     36,961.80 

College  dormitories, $97,833.51 

Less  the  following  items :  — 
Receipts  from  dormitories 
belonging  to  Umversity 
Houses  and  Lands  ac- 
count,      $19,330.84 

One-half  net  income  from 
Matthews  Hall,  credited 
under  income  of  Scholar- 
ship Funds,  Ac.,  .   .   .      5,080.93  24,411.77    73,421.74 

Summer  School  excursions,  surplus, 49.48       658,958.06 

Sundries. 

Use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, $176.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Lunch,  ....  623.50 

hymn  books, ' 119.07 

Annals  of  Mathematics, 345.32 

Hand-book  of  American  History,  ....  261.00 

Elementary  Exercises  in  Physics,  ....  268.00 

Harvard  Psychological  Review,      .    .   .  78.40 

History  1  publications, 453.27 

publications  for  the  Department  of  the 

Classics, 268.04 

publications  for  the  Sanskrit  Department,  81.82 

other  publications, 1,270.57 

old  examination  papers, 359.02 

Sundry  receipts  at  the  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam 

Lake, 16,213.46 

Pasturage,  Squam  Lake, 60.00 

Interest  on  bank  deposit,  Squam  Lake  account,   •  44.81 

*<  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  adrance,      4,149.04 

Insurance  awards, 5,542.48         29,312.80 

$2,329,366.78 
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From  Pelloirihip  Fundi  uicl  Gifts- 
Julia  Amory  Apploton, $1,000.00 

Edward  Austin 2,000.00 

Austin,  Teaching 16,000.00 

CiTdeFranvttiBrfc;   'UnivLTsilK Harvard,   .   .   .  600.00 

George  W    DiUaway        800.00 

Ozias  Goodwill  Hemori*], 860.00 

Harris,                SSO.OO 

John  Thornton  gtrkland, OTfi.OO 

Henry  Lee  Mi'mariiil t2SM 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 300.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 600.00 

John  Parker, 1,825.00 

ITelaon  Sobinaon  Jr., 1,000.00 

Rogers, 1,812.60 

Henry  Brom&eld  Rogers  Memorial,    .   .  .  450.00 

Bonth  End  lloiue SSS.OO 

John  TyndaU, 600.00 

James  Walker, 600.00 

Whiting, 1,000.00       tl8,01>.60 

From  Scholanbip  Fundi  uid  Oifta. 

Abbot, $160.00 

Austin,  Archllectnre 600.00 

Austin,  Landicape  Architectnre 800.00 

Austin,  for  Teachen, 8,640.68 

Bartlett, 2BO.0O 

BasseU, 800.00 

Bigelow, 400.00 

Bowditoh, 4.983.34 

Br^ht, 1,000.00 

Browne, 200.00 

Horey  Willard  Bnokminster 200.00 

Burr, i,26a.»2 

Buluff  Sterling  Choate, 27Q.0O 

Class  of  1802, 325.00 

1814, 76.00 

161S  (Kiiidand), 333.S4 

1817 233.34 

1838, 200.00 

1835, 233.84 

1841, 200.00 

1852  (Dana), 200.00 

1866, 600.00 

1887, 176.00 

Anunmu  carried  forward, ....  |1S,0S7.S6       $28,011.60 
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Table  No.  II,  Thk  Colleob,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoante  brooght  forward,    .   .   .   $15,027.36        $S8,012  JO 
From  SchoUrship  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued). 

Class  of  1877, 120.00 

*•         1883, 66.67 

Crowninshield, 435.00 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, 700.00 

Francis  H.  Cnmmings, 200.00 

Gtoorge  and  Martha  Derby, 338.34 

Julius  Dexter, 175.00 

O.  W.  Doe, 100.00 

Department  of  Edncadon, 600.00 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 250.00 

Gtoorge  H.  Emerson, 825.00 

Joseph  Eveleth, i,020.oo 

Fall  River, 106.66 

Farrar, 250.00 

Richard  Augustine  Gambrill, 450.00 

Charles  Haven  Gk>odwin, soo.oo 

Benjamin  D.  Greene, 200.00 

Price  Greenleaf, 2,880.00 

Harvard  Club  of  Bnflfalo, 186.66 

**            **          Chicago, 300.00 

<'            *^          Louisiana,  .   .   .    .  * 266.30 

<<            ''          San  Francisco, 800.00 

**            '*          St.  Louis, 800.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 240.00 

Hilton, 435.00 

Ebeneser  Rockwood  Hoar, 466.66 

IiCvina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,  ....  150.00 

Hodges, 250.00 

HolliS, 225.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 450.00 

Hennen  Jennings,      400.00 

C.  L.  Jones, 1,200.00 

Iiawrence  Scientific  School  Association,  .   .   .  300.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 400.00 

Markoe, 150.00 

Matthews, 4,700.00 

William  Merrick, 225.00 

Morey, 325.00 

Lady  Mowlson, 225.00 

Howard  Gardner  Nichols, 266.66 

George  Foster  Feabody, 250.00 

Fennoyer, 45.00 

Rebecca  A.  Ferkins, 150.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     .   .   .  $36,145.31        $28,012.50 


Tabls  No.  II,  The  Colleok,  cotfrntcKD, 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount!  brought  forward,    .  .   .  $38,1(5.31       |38,01S.60 
?rom  SchoUrihlp  Fnodt  and  Gift*  (eantinutd) . 

PhiladolphiB, 400.00 

Wendell  PhillipB  Memoriml, .  BO.OO 

Kicardol'riiu,         360.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 160.00 

Edward  BusmU, S26.00 

Bales, 833.34 

Boltonatoll, 4S6.00 

Leverett  SoltoiuUll, S2S.oo 

Hary  BaltonstaU, 800.00 

Savage 800.00 

Serer, SOO.OO 

SewaU, 400.00 

Shattuok, 2,100.00 

Blade, 333.34 

Ttnnlap  Smith, 266.66 

Btorr, 17B.00 

Thayer, 3,ioo.oo 

Qorham  Tbotnaa, 160.00 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Walcott,       100.00 

Christopher  M.  Weld, MO.OO 

Jacob  WendeU, wo.OO 

Whiting, 686.00 

JoBiali  Dwight  Whitney, 200.00 

Mary  L.  Whitney, 3oo.oo 

UniTenlty,  GradnMe  School, 1,660.00 

"        Iiawrenoe  Sdentiflc  School,    .  .  .  1,260.00 

NomuLl,                "            ■>            "             ....  600.00         6S,S&8.6S 


From  Beneficiary  aod  Loan  Funds. 

Bebeoca  C.  Ames, 

Edward  Austin. 

Loani  to  L.  S.  S.  Madenta,    . 

"        Special        " 


3,306.30 


Edward  Aoatm  Loam  (L.S.S.),  from  repay- 

menW, 440.00 

William  Brattle, 77.64 

HoHGB  Day, 268.09 

Calvin  and  Iiuoy  Ellis  Aid. 

Benefldarici, $2,890.13 

Oenealogical  eipentei, 18.00       8,902.18 

AmonnU  carried  forward, $8,416.00       $80,266.16 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoonti  broaght  forward, $8,425.00       $80,266.15 

From  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds  (continued) . 

ExhibitionB, 65.58 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 16,549.46 

Edward  Holyoke, 16.86 

Robert  Keasme, 120.10 

Bertram  Kimball, 1,192.50 

Iiawrenoe  Scientific  School  Loans  Repaid,  .   .  867.23 

Mary  Idndall, 3.14 

Mtmroe, 526.62 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  Memorial,  ....  70.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 548.83 

Stuart  WadBworth  Wheeler, 200.00 

Samuel  Ward,  special  food  for  sick  students,  .  28.97 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,   .   .  1,634.00         30,327.79 

From  Prize  Funds. 

Anonymous,  En^^sh  18, $25.00 

Francis  Boott. 

Prize, $100.00 

Performance  and  expenses,     .    .   .       212.00  312.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations. 

Prizes, $1,200.00 

Expenses, 46.80  1,246.80 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Coolidge  Debating, 200.00 

Lloyd  McKim  Garrison, 100.00 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  **Deturs,**    .   .   .  253.67 

Sales, 45.00 

George  B.  Sohier, 250.00 

Charles  Sumner, 100.00 

Philip  Washburn, 75.00          2,862.47 

From  Sundn'  Funds  for  Special  Purposes. 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial,  books,    .  .  $449.77 
Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866. 
Harvard  studies  in  Classical  Philol.,  $715.64 

Interest  on  advances, 58.86  774.50 

George  A.  Gardner,  photographs,  etc.,  for  De- 
partment of  Geology, 144.65 

Harvard  Oriental  Series,  publications,    ....  676.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture,  printing, 61.00 

George  W.  Sawin,  books  for  Department  of 

Mathematics, 128.96 


Amounts  carried  forward, $2,233.88      $113,456.41 
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Tablb  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
Amoontt  brought  forward, $2,288.88      $118,466.41 

Trom  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes  (continued) . 

Barthold  Sohleaingery  books  for  Department 

ofOerman, 18.05 

John  E.  Thayer,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics,    682.80 

Slisabeth  Torrey,  books  for  Department  of 

History,         146.86 

Henry  Warren  Torrey 9  publications,   .  .  .        701.60 

Unknown  Memorial,  services  and  expenses,  .   .   .       1,119.08 
Cyrus  M.  Warren,  research  in  Chemistry,     .  258.65 

Chaunoey  Wright,  books  for  Department  of 

Mathematics, 1.98 

Henry  C.  Warren,  publications, 1,957.98 

Nelson  Bobinson  Jr. 

Expenses  of  Nelson  Bobinson  Jr. 

Hall, $5,801.86 

Expenses  in  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture  1,880.92       7,682.28  14,792.11 

Payments  made  from  College  income  on  the  following 
accounts :  — 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (part,  see  Table 

XIII,  page  111), $4,080.89 

JefEldrson  Physical  Laboratory  (part,  see  Tabic 

XVIII,  page  116), 690.22 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  (part,  sec  Table  XXI, 

page  118) 7,369.59  12,140.70 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $16,768.83 

Secretary, 600.00 

Clerical  services, 100.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 81.69 

Care  and  cleaning, 62.90 

Fuel, 14.00 

Water, 28.08 

Lighting, 27,10 

Printmg, 943.93 

Stationery  and  postage, 147.41 

Binding, 2.36 

Advertising, 800.49 

Services  and  wages, 469.02 

Remission  of  fees  for  instruction, 150.00 

Geological  and  Geographical  courses,  travelling 

expenses, 121.62 

Reception, 143.60 

Amounts  carried  forward, $20,446.42      $140,889.22 
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Table  No.  II,  Thb  Collrgb,  comriiuBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  broaght  forward, $80,445.42 

Summer  Schools  (continued) . 

Music, 128.00 

TraTelling  expenses, 41.60 

Bestaurant  expenses,  deficit, 25.42 

Supplies,  materials,  and  sundries, 200.53 

From  Special  Gifts. 

For  Department  of  Architecture,  books,  casts,  &c.,     $2,228.20 
*'  ^'  Chemistry,  books  and  improTe- 

ments, 178.21 

"            '<            The  Classics,  books, 426.75 

«            <<            Education,  books, 107.59 

"            "            French,  books, 7.48 

**  "  Geology  and  Geography. 

Equipment  of  exhibition  rooms,       100.00 

Meteorological  observatory,  .  200.00 

**            **            History  and  GoTemment,  books,  1.50 

*^            '*            Landscape  Architecture,   ...  .79 

*'  **  Mathematics,  subscription  for 

"Transactions," 100.00 

"  **  Political  Economy. 

Books  and  material,    ....  88.97 

Maps  and  charts, 76.16 

«<            *^            Sanskrit,  postage, 1.78 

"  Lowell  Memorial  Library,  books,     ....  11.83 

'*  Semitic  Library,  books, 265.89 

^«  Bermuda  Biological  Station, 560.02 

<*  extra  copies  of  contributions  from  the  Zoologi- 
cal Laboratory, 50.00 

<*  School  for  Social  Workers,  .    .    .    $2,350.20 

Less  charged  to  College  salaries,      1,750.00  600.20 

*<  Social  Questions  Library,  books, 305.10 

*'  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions. 

Sundry  expenses, $3,939.62 

Less  charged  to  College  salaries,       400.00  3,539.62 

*<  Equipment  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  201.76 

**  Equipment  for  the  course  in  Forestry,    .    .   .  131.82 

'*  Research  in  Experimental  Phonetics,     .   .    .  23.13 

<*  Furnishing  Emerson  Hall, 352.06 

*«  Plantations  in  the  College  Yard, 247.91 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  &c. 

Anthropology  (Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam), $100.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Thaxter), 100.00 

Chemistry  (Prof.  Sanger), 250.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $450.00 


$140,889.« 


20,840.91 


9,796.22 


$171,026.41 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $450.00      $171,026.41 

Appropriations  for  collections,  laboratories,  &c.  {continued). 

Geology  and  Geography  ( Asst.  Prof.  Woodworth),  125 .00 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Wolflf), 112.80 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography  (Prof.  Wolff), .   .   .  700.00 

Music  (Prof.  Paine), 126.00 

Physics  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 500.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  Munsterberg), .  150.00 

(i           for  publications, 78.40 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 200.00 

**     for  reprints, 50.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 80,825.81 

DiTision  of  Mathematics, 189.48 

Casts  and  impressions  of  Latin  inscriptions  (Prof. 

M.  Warren), 50.00 

History,  for  books, 120.46         88,126.90 

9aUries. 

Instruction, $408,887.99 

Deans, 4,875.00 

Chairmen  of  Committees, 800.00 

Recorders  and  Secretaries, 6,900.00 

Examination  Proctors, 1,404.60       422,867.59 

For  College  Public  Buildings  which  are  not  ralued  in 

the  Treasurer's  books,  the  expenses  of  which 

are  not  separately  entered  in  this  table. 

Repairs,  improrements,  &c., $17,915.41 

Care  and  cleaning, 12,014.75 

•    Fuel, 5,948.84 

Water, 844.57 

Lighting, 2,101.62 

Insurance, 496.08 

Electric  power, 618.55 

Supplies  and  sundries, 508.28 

Telephones, 75.26         40,018.86 

for  College  Dormitories,  which  are  not  Talued  in  the 
Treasurer's  books. 

Repairs  and  improvements, $28,068.68 

Care  and  cleaning, 14,718.98 

Fuel, 2,845.65 

Water, 1,280.66 

Lighting, 8,781.05 

Insurance, 826.51 

Supplies  and  sundries, 806.82 

Furnishing  rooms  in  Conant  Hall, 1,680.70 

Fixe  escapes, 630.79         48,689.79 

Amount  carried  forward, $715,674.06 


n 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward, $715,674.06 

General  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

office  expenses, $15,983.56 

Reading  examination  books, 8,510.48 

Serrices  of  proctors, 1,454.96 

assistants  to  instructors, 4,621.50 

undergradoates, 1,291.03 

Head  Onide  in  College  grounds,  .   .   .  26.25 

Attendants  in  department  laboratories, 1,540.00 

Admission  examinations, 2,708.92 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 196.88 

Commencement  Lunch, 781.12 

Printing  office,  expenses, $24,429.46 

Less  receipts, 14,423.77  10,005.69 

Text  books.  Forestry, 11.06 

Annals  of  Mathematics, 839.51 

Syllabus  in  History  la, 50.00 

Map  of  Europe, 105.97 

Telephones, 21.46 

Furniture, 413.49 

Adrertising, 825.82 

Watchmen, 1,248.07 

Legal  expenses, 89.41 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Receptions, 61.70 

Use  of  Grays  18  by  English  department,    ....  100.00 

Services  and  expenses  at  Faculty  meetings,  .   .   .  70.61 

*«         for  Regent, 13.40 

*■  <         on  records  of  former  students,      ....  50.00 

Blank  books  for  examinations, 689.29 

Expenses  of  camp  at  Squam  Lake  (Engineering),  17,534.76 

Engineering  courses  in  Pierce  Hall, 6,701.09 

Travelling  expenses  in  Mining  12, 40.37 

**                "        in  Economics  18, 56.55 

**                **        in  Forestry  courses,    ....  22.50 

Expenses  of  delegates, 52.68 

Association  of  American  Universities, 25.00 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 300.00 

Diplomas, 989.29 

Maps, 81.40 

Lighting  College  Yard, 182.60 

Rent  and  moving  of  pianos, 69.50 

Freight,  and  sundries, 115.40          72,956  J] 

$788,6S0.2< 


Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRART. 

RECEIPTS. 
mu  for  CBpital  Accoimt. 

Otaarlea  Eliot  Norton  Fmid, I8,600M 

Income  of  Bouk  Fiwdi,  and  Gift*  uid  Kecelpt*  for  the  porchue 

Hatbaniel  I.  Bowdltoh, tio«.o» 

Bright  (i  Infome  of  the  Bright  Le««7),    .    ■    ■  l.MO.OO 

Bdwin  Oonant  (U"»»»e), 841.84 

Conatantius  (i  income) 68S.1S 

JDenny            S61.4S 

Blixa  Parrar, B88.0T 

Ftioe  Oreenleaf  (part) 1,000.00 

Horaoe  A.  Haven, leoM 

Frsnolfl  B.  Hayes, 494.71 

Ctoorge  Hayward, S60.81 

Thomas  HoUis 115.18 

Sidney  Homer, 107.81 

JarviB, M.44 

Trederlok  A.  Iiane, I69.1S 

LoweU 1,808.41 

Charles  Mlnot, 1,981.86 

Charles  Eliot  ITorton, 8t.BS 

Iiuoy  Osgood, 851.AS 

Hary  Osgood, 84fi.09 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 9,488.08 

Francis  Sales, IM.84 

Stephen  Salisbury S6l.ro 

Serer. t,00l.66 

Samuel  Shaplelgh, 194.S4 

George  B.  Bohier  (put), 94.10 

SntwctiptloD  for  Libnry, 616.SS 

Charles  Bumner, I,84s.84 

Kenneth  Matbeson  Taylor, SS8.9S 

Daniel  Treadwell  (i  income), 800.81 

loh&bod  Tucker, 214.02 

Henry  W.  Wales  (part), 168.71 

James  Walker, 7a8.8G 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 260-17 

Execnton  of  Bobert  Waterston  (baluce), .  .  18.88 

J  Huntington  Woloott, 989.1S 

Gift*  for  ImukB 8,980.87 

Salcof  duplicahbooki,      26S.S6 

Beceived  for  book*  lort, 78,20 

PlDM, 8SG.88    124,481.49 

Amonnt  curled  fonrard $82,961.49 


Tabl«  No.  Ill,  The  Libbabt,  coirrnrcui. 
nErEIlTS. 

AniooDt  brought  forward, HS.SSl.U 

iDCOtnc  of  B.  H.  Hodges  Fund  (part),  for  pabliiUog  Biblio- 

gnphii'al  ('ontributioni, tlSM 

Income  of  Fnndi  for  general  porpotPt. 

Daniel  Austin, »306.Ga 

Edwin  Conant  (i  income) 1,026.6S 

ConBtantiuailiii^oiii. )       688.1J 

Fond  of  (111-  CloflBOflSGl, 31.M 

"    (C.F.  Duobw'iGift),  31.09 

Prioe  Oreenleaf  (pwt), 16,788.16 

Henry  T.  Morgan 4,031.99 

Henry  L.  Fierce  (part), 3,*60.oo 

James  Savage  (1  Income) i,S24.80 

Daniel  TreadweU  (i  ii»--ome),     300.81 

Eben  Wright, 4,920.00     tO,ntM 

Pe«i  for  QIC  of  I,ibrar>', fSfi.OO 

Saleof  Index  Siibji'itCnlaloKue 1.00 

"      Biblloicraphiral  Contributiom 18.61 

OtfW  for  Mirice. 1,041.00        l.HOJl 

>85,ie>je 

I'AYMENTS. 
For  Hooki,  from  the  following  Fond*,  Gift*,  etc. 

Bowditoh, #U8.05 

Bright, 1,18T.6B 

Conant,      336.69     ■ 

Oonatontiiu, 611-4* 

Denny, 261.48 

Farror, 184.58 

Price  Oreenlsaf, l.iTB.M 

Haven, 116.44 

Hayes, 89!.4» 

Hayward,     S71.M 

HoUis, *6-61 

Homer, 188.86 

JarviB, SS-BT 

lAne, S41.8S 

XK>well, 896.16 

Hinot, 3,188.87 

Lucy  Osgood, soi.ri 

Mary  Osgood, 876.89 

Fieroe, !,104.66 

Bales, IMJI 

Salisbury, anst 

8eT«r, IJ06-S6 

ADMMUrt  carried  forraid, tlS,566.66 
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Table  No.  Ill,  The  Library,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $13,508.66 

For  Books,  from  the  following  Funds,  etc.  (^eoniinued) . 

Shapleigh, 183.60 

Sohier, 35.24 

Subscription  Fund, 460.84 

Sumnery 1,678.71 

Taylor, 236.41 

Daniel  Treadwell, 364.96 

Tucker, 221.38 

Wales, 1.16 

Walker, 684.04 

Ward, 411.76 

J.  Huntington  Woleott, 1,006.18 

Special  Gifts, 2,886.29 

Duplicate  money  and  receipts  for  lost  books,    .   .   .  334.98 

Fines, 378.36   $22,897.46 

Salaries, $14,160.00 

Senrices  and  wages, 19,588.19 

Services,  from  special  gift, 986.00    . 

Bepairs  and  improvements, 787.78 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,147.88 

Fuel, 993.58 

Water, 11.34 

Lighting, 1,254.39 

Printing, 694.64 

Furniture, 487.61 

Stationery  and  postage, 424.95 

Telephone, 129.04 

Binding, 2,407.70 

Insurance, 21.88 

Electric  power, 79.70 

Freight,      159.96 

Supplies  and  sundries, 857.41 

Maps, 8.25 

Moving  books, 88.00 

Care  of  special  reference  libraries  ($55  thereof  paid 

from  special  gift), 1,141.45      45,819.60 

$67,717.06 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS, 
lacomeof  FnndiforInitrnction,OT  for  general  porpotet. 

T)iviQitySc'liool(b»UDCe). 1697.81 

New  Kndowniptil S.Slt.Sl 

Oliver  Ames,     886.40 

H&anah  C   Andrews, S5.88 

Daniel  Anatin, 48.79 

Adams  Ayer, 49.90 

Joseph  Baker 7B1.6S 

BeneflcUry  moD«j  retained  (b«Uoce), S.M 

Bnssey  ProfeBaorehip 1,049.18 

Benjamin  Bnssey  Tnut  (j  net  Income),  .   .   .  S,13T.68 

JoBhua  Clapp, 107. i< 

Edwin  Conact, 946.00 

Dexter  Lectaretliip, 1,866.76 

Frothingham  ProteaHnhip, 2,617.69 

Abraham  V   Puller, Si  66 

XiewiB  Oould, 44.SS 

John  Hancock  pTDfeaionliip,    ....  tS96.69 

C.  L.  Hanoock  (put), 4,704.41  6,000.00 

Haven, S46.00 

Bamuel  Hoar, 01.66 

Henry  P.  Kidder. 491.00 

Henry  Idenov, 461.90 

Caroline  ICerriam, 61.66 

Farkman  I'rofoBHoraiiip, 787.99 

John  W.  Qulnby         26.07 

Abby  Crocker  Blahmond, 49.80 

John  I>.  RuBsell,        49.80 

William  B.  Spooner, 49S.O0 

ThonUM  Tileston  of  New  York  Bndowineiit,     .  1,968.00 

Haiy  p.  Townsend, 868.80 

Winthrop  Ward, 103.89 

Winn  J'rofoi.«orBliip, 8,728.08      >6,»TS.S4 

Intereit  on  acconnt  of  taitioii  feei  paid  in  advaiice, 68.l)t 

Income  of  Scholanhip,  Beneflciary  and  Priie  Fund*. 

Bobert  Charlea  BUlings,  for  priiei,    ....  tiss.ig 

Abner  W  Buttrick, 660.86 

Thomas  Cary           878.49 

George  Chapman, 186.74 

Joahoa  Clapp, 830.8C 

Jaokson  Foundation, 786.91 

J.  Henry  Sendall, 968.68 

Amonnti  carried  fonrard, (9,414.80    t27,04IJ< 
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Table  No    IV,  Divinity  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .   .  $2,414.80    $27,041.26 
Income  of  Scholarship,  etc.  {continued). 

Nanoy  Kendall, 171.06 

William  Fomroyy 61.66      2,637.52 

Income  of  Book  Funds. 

Bushton  DaBhwood  Burr, $208.80 

Louisa  J.  Hall, 38.82         247.62 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $5,520.00 

"          **     Graduate  School, 762.28 

**          **     Summer  School, 915.00 

Divinity  Hall, 2,940.00 

Library  fines, 7.60      10,144.88 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  $2,124.01 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 48.00 

Catalogues,      77.60 

duplicate  books, 2.75 

Insurance  premiums  repaid, 108.91       2,856.17 

$42,427.40 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Cary, $240.00 

Gtoorge  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Jackson, 640.00 

J.  H.  Kendall, 200.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00    $1,500.00 

From  Beneficiary  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, $575.00 

William  Fomroy, 50.09         625.09 

From  Bobert  Charles  Billings  Fund,  prize,  .  .  .  100.00 

From  Louisa  J.  Hall  Fund,  books, 6.05 

Salaries  for  instruction, $80,176.72 

Bummer  School.   Salaries  for  instruction,     .    $1,125.00 

Printing  and  other  expenses,       552.60  1,677.60 

Secretary  and  Librarian, 1,750.00 

Senrices  and  wages, 190.90 

Library  Assistants, 1,288.38 

Repairs,  improrements,  and  labor, 682.88 

Fire  escapes, 88.87 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,784.95 

Fuel, 677.92 

Water, 100.92 

Amounts  carried  forward, ....  $88,368.04     $2,281.14 
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Table  No.  IV,  Divinity  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $88,368.04      |2,831.H 

Lighting, 805.92 

Printing, 481.90 

Fnmiture, 63.61 

Stationery  and  postage, 209.98 

Telephone, 28.79 

Books, 610.94 

Binding, 141.26 

Advertising, 468.95 

Diplomas, 8.50 

Alumni  dinner, 55.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Ojmnasiom  (see  Table  XXI, 

page  118), 108.12 

Tuning  and  repairing  organ, 81.86 

American  School  for  Oriental  study  and  research  in 

Palestine  (5th  payment), 100.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Fellowship  in  Christian  Archaeology 

in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  25.00 

F.  H.  Hedge  tablet, 200.00 

J.  H.  Thayer  tablet, 885.00 

Sundries, 56.92     41,594.78 

$48,825.87 

Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

James  Barr  Ames  Loan  Fund, $500.00 

Income  of  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, $18,852.60 

James  Barr  Ames  Loan, 22.58 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize, 159.74 

Bemis  Professorship, 8,501.17 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,179.81 

Bei^amin  Bussey  Trust  (i  net  income),  .  .  .  2,127.58 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 774.90 

John  Foster, 156.02 

Hughes  Loan,  repayments, 66.17 

Law  School  Book, 2,818.48 

Law  School  Library, 4,920.00 

Isaac  Boyall  Professorship, 410.37 

Weld                              ''             4,673.75 

Scholarship  Money  Returned.    Interest,    .   .  $96.87 

Repayment,  .      7.00  108.87     84,261.94 

Amount  carried  forward, $34,761.94 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $84,761.94 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 1,112.54 

Tuition  fees, 110,900.08 

Sale  of  books, 51.00 

Received  for  books  lost, 4.00 

Insurance  premiums,  repaid, 77.17 

»146,906i78 

PAYBiENTS. 

From  Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds. 

Scholarship  Money  Returned, $984.08 

Hughes  Loan, 525.98 

Law  School  Exhibition,      75.00     $1,585.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, $58,983.38 

Librarians  and  Assistants, 10,791.15 

Secretary, 562.50 

Services  of  examiners, 60.00 

Services  of  proctors, 325.25 

Scholarships, 7,900.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 676.33 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,556.38 

Fuel, 850.29 

Water, 57.96 

Lighting, 1,862.02 

Printing, 234.20 

Furniture, 912.46 

Stationery  and  postage, 674.49 

Telephone, 83.11 

Books, 12,474.98 

Bmding, 2,665.00 

Advertising, 140.00 

Insurance, 18.80 

Freight,      616.09 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Oymnasium  (see  Table  XXI, 

page  118), 1,906.88 

Travelling  expenses, 133.29 

Electric  power, 60.00 

Catalogue, 240.77 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 2,016.31 

Diplomas, 163.00 

Photographs  and  etchings, 46.00 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 10.00 

Sundries, 295.44    101,202.03 

$102,787.03 
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Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Capitol  Account. 

Anonymoiu  Aid  Fond, $5,000.00 

F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Betearcfa 

(additional), 500.00     $5,500.00 

Income  of  Funds   for  Instruction,   or  for  general 
purposes. 

Medical  School,  balance, $1,496.37 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), 805.24 

John  B.  and  Buekminster  Brown, 1,050.37 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  (part), 16,783.56 

GtoorgeFabyan  (part), 5,840.45 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 90.33 

Henry  Harris  (i  income), •  •  •  •  736.50 

Horsey  Professorship  (}  income), 397.87 

Gtoorge  Higginson, 5,013.87 

Jaokson, 8,174.30 

William  O.  Moseley, 8,603.86 

New  subscription, 1,906.50 

Dr.  Buppaner, 459.33 

Gtoorge  C.  Shattuoky 3,595.71 

Mary  W.  Swett, 775.64 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 984.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 98.40 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,753.00     46,565.30 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 493.28 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin  (part)  Teaching, $2,000.00 

Gtoorge  Cheyne  Shattuok  Memorial,  ....  264.45 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                '^          ....  880.69 

John  Ware                                 '^          ....  262.24       8,807.38 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Funds. 

Anonymous  Aid, $133.23 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), 450.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 253.43 

Da^d  Williams  Cheever, 284.43 

Cotting  Gift, 155.47 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 138.80 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part), 600.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 884.58 

William  Hilton  (part), 540.00 

C.  M.  Jones, 3i6.ll 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $3,155.99    $55,865.90 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medicax  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoniits  brought  forward, #8,155.99    $56,865.90 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Fnnds  {eonitnued), 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder, 265.04 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver, 422.88 

Charles  B.  Porter, 280.98 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 238.90 

Isaac  Sweetser, 822.21 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 260.81 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 266.17      5,207.48 

Income  of  Prize  Fnnds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston, $185.68 

William  H.  Thomdike, 851.14         586.82 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $545.78 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditch, 800.66 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  106.87 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 2,268.04 

Gtoorge  Fabyan  (part), 480.82 

F.  B.  Greenongh  (surgical  research),     ....  150.99 

Surgical  Laboratory, 888.05 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 690.48 

Medical  Library, 90.72 

Gifts  for  present  use, 64.66       5,086.02 

Gifts  for  present  use, 18,900.00 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $49,165.50 

4  4  ((     graduate  courses,     ....      2,207.00 

**  *<     Dental  students, 8,600.00 

"  "     Summer  courses,     ....      4,571.50  $59,544.00 

Graduation  fees, 2,460.00 

Matriculation  fees, 330.00 

Examination  fees, 285.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Anatomy, $646.00 

Chemistry, 778.58 

Histology, 166.00 

Operative  Surgery, 123.00 

Physiology, 316.09  2,029.67 

Use  of  microscopes, 724.75     65,878.42 

$145,419.59 
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Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  CvpitMl  Account. 

Anonymoiu  Aid  Fond, $5,000.00 

F.  B.  Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Beiearch 

(additional), 600.00      $5,500.00 

Income  of  Funds  for  Instruction,   or  for  general 
purposes. 

Medical  School,  balance, $1,496.37 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part) 805.24 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown, 1,050.37 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part), 16,783.56 

GteorgeFabyan  (part), 5,840.45 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 90.33 

Henry  Harris  (i  income), •  •  •  •  736.50 

Hersey  Professorship  (}  income), 397.87 

Qeorge  Higginson, 5,013.87 

Jackson, 2,174.30 

William  O.  Moseley, 2,603.86 

New  subscription, 1,906.50 

Dr.  Buppaner, 459.33 

(George  C.  Shattuck, 3,595.71 

Mary  W.  Swett, 775.64 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 984.00 

Quincy  Tufts, 98.40 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,753.00     46,565.30 

Interest  on  account  of  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 493.22 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin  (part)  Teaching, $2,000.00 

(George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial,  ....  264.45 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                ''          ....  280.69 

John  Ware                                   ''           ....  262.24       2,807.38 

Income  of  Scholarship  and  Aid  Funds. 

Anonymous  Aid, $133.23 

Edward  M.  Barringer  (part), 450.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings, 253.43 

David  Williams  Cheever, 284.43 

Cotting  Gift, 155.47 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 138.80 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part), 600.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 284.52 

William  Hilton  (part), 540.00 

C.  M.  Jones, 316. ii 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $3,155.99    $55,365.90 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medicax  School,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, #8,156.99    $56,865.90 

Income  of  Scholarahip  and  Aid  Funds  {eanitnued) . 

Alfred  Hosmer  Lindery 265.04 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver , 422.88 

Charles  B.  Porter, 280.98 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 288.90 

Isaao  Sweetser, 822.21 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 260.81 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 266.17      5,207.48 

Income  of  Prize  Funds. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston, $185.68 

William  H.  Thomdike, 851.14         586.82 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $545.78 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 800.66 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  106.87 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 2,268.04 

Gteorge  Fabyan  (part), 480.82 

F.  B.  Greenongh  (surgical  research),    ....  150.99 

Surgical  Laboratory, 838.05 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 690.48 

Medical  Library, 90.72 

Gifts  for  present  use, 64.66       5,086.02 

Gifts  for  present  use, 18,900.00 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees,  regular  courses, $49,165.50 

u  ti     graduate  courses,     ....      2,207.00 

<*  **     Dental  students, 8,600.00 

**  <*     Summer  courses,     .   .    .   .      4,671.50  $59,544.00 

Graduation  fees, 2,460.00 

Matriculation  fees, 880.00 

Examination  fees, 285.00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Anatomy, $646.00 

Chemistry, 778.58 

Histology, 166.00 

Operatiye  Surgery, 128.00 

Physiology, 816.09  2,029.67 

Use  of  microscopes, 724.76     66,878.42 

$145,419.59 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  coNmrmsD. 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Fellowship  Fundi. 

Edward  Austin,  Teaching, $2,000.00 

Gtoorge  Cheyne  Sliattuok  Memorial,  ....  225.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial, 185.00 

John  Ware  Memorial, 225.00     $2,585.00 

From  Scholarship  Fnnds. 

Edward  M.  Barringer, $450.00 

Iiueius  F.  Billings, 200.00 

David  Williams  Cheever, 250.00 

Cotting  Oift, 125.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 100.00 

Joseph  Eveleth, 600.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Stodents  (bal.),  150.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 818.47 

William  Hilton, 540.00 

C.  M.  Jones, 250.00 

Alfred  Hosmer  Under, 120.00 

Joseph  Pearson  Oliver, 825.00 

Charles  B.  Porter, 200.00 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 100.00 

Isaac  Sweetser, 850.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 200.00 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 200.00      4,478.47 

From  Prize  Fund. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  Prise, $150.00 

Adrertising,  .   .   .  12.50           162.50 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  special  purposes. 

Edward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  $814.81 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  Physiology, 148.01 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  Medical  Books,  .  .  876.78 
Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  cancer  inresti- 

gations, 1,192.41 

Gteorge  Fabyan  (part),  serrices, 480.82 

Gifts  for  Anatomical  Research, 589.57 

Gifts  for  Pathological  Department  Library,  ....  1,177.67 

Surgical  Laboratory, 1,141.71 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,     ....  628.06 

Sundry  Gifts, $8,986.08 

Less  paid  for  salaries 6,250.00  2,786.08       8,784.87 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy, $1,150.00 

Bacteriology, 500.00 

Chemistry, 1,278.92 

Histology  and  Embryology, 666.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, $8,594.92    $15,960.84 


Tablk  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  contikitxd. 

PAYMENTS. 

AdodhU  broaght  fonrud, U.GSt.SS    $16,960.84 

ApproprittioDi  (eontintitd). 

Hygiene UIO.OO 

HnaeDm, 300.00 

ObiUtric*, 1S0.00 

Patbology SOO.OO 

Phannacolog7  u)i)  Therapeotici, 700.00 

Phjiiolog7, 8,BS9.49 

Snrgerj <M.00       B,T7435 

Qradoate  counei,  fees  repaid  to  InMnictOM, tS,207.00 

Soinmer           "           "            "             "            4,942.00       7,149.00 

Salariei  for  InUnictioD, 91,608.SS 

Betiring  allowance, 1,000.00 

General  Expeniei. 

Dean   StcrutBrj-,  ud  Cnrator, $3,600.00 

Clericml  wrricM, 1.729.20 

Bepain  and  improTementa,    .   ' 680.61 

Care  and  cleaning, 5,886.31 

Fuel, 2,188.08 

Water 1,066X0 

LigbtiDg  and  gai, 3,202.66 

pTioting, 4B9.68 

FamitDTe. 20.82 

Sutionerjr  and  pottage, 232.18 

Telephone, 280.46 

AdTer^Bing  and  catalogoei, 1,300.00 

Inanrance, 59.00 

Froctori, 80.00 

Mechanic*  and  laboratoiy  attendautt, 7,169.66 

Electric  power, 1,009.00 

Diplomag 146.60 

Timcjcr^-ice 36.00 

SewerAiieeBsniellt, 628.00 

Legal  czpeDBES 16.00 

Snndriea, 473.76 

Snpplie*  and  matCTial, 1,302.96     29,843.65 

$166,286,16 
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Table  No.  VI,  continued. 

Medical  Sohool  Undertakiiig. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  receired  in  1904-05. 

Mrs.  CoUis  P.  Huntington,  for  bmlding,  .  $147,918.00 


J.  Fierpont  Morgan,  for  bnildingB,  ....  486,000.00 

David  Sears,  for  building, 46,000.00 

Gteorge  C.  Shattuek  Fund  (additional),  .   .  1,000.00     $679,918.00 

Income  of  Fundi  and  Oifti. 

Bobert  C.  Billings, $5,877.66 

(George  Faby  an  (addition  of  1908),  $1,808.08* 
Gteorge  Higginson  Profesiorship,    5,018.87* 

Henry  Jackson  Endowment, 4,898.26 

Jackson  Profeisorship  (addition  of 

1902), 1,280.00* 

J.  Fierpont  Morgan  Gift, 1,485.69 

Henry  !■.  Fierce, 19,112.88 

Froctor,  for  the  Study  of  Chronic  Diseases,  .  2,685.99 

John  D.  Bockefeller  Gift, 52,711.21 

School  of  Comparatire  Medicine,  .......  289.16 

Shattuek  Professorship  (addition  of 

1902), $1,279.20* 

James  Stillman  Professorship, 5,885.87 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory, 268.32 

Real  estate, 489.67          92,044.21 

Sales  of  land, 184,888.44 

$906,840.65 


PAYMENTS. 

Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory, $59.68 

Froctor  Fund  for  the  study  of  Chronic  Diseases, 806.98 

Real  Estate. 

Sewer  assessments, $2,723.28 

Edgestone  assessment,    ....** 754.48 

Legal  servicee,      68.00 

Other  expenses,  surveys  and  plans, 260.21  8,805.97 

Construction  Expenses, 1,264,062.85 

Interest  on  Advances, 18,664.88 

$1,287,401.71 
*  These  items  of  income  are  entered  in  the  Medical  School  table. 
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Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fundi  and  Gifts. 

Edward  Austin  Fund  (part), $500.00 

Dental  School,  balance, 874.78 

Dental  School  Endowment, 111.49 

Henry  C.  Warren  Endowment, 1,181.60 

Gifts  for  new  building.    Gifts,    ....   $2,700.00 

Interest,   .   .   .     1,011.85  3,711.85     $6,829.67 

Interest  on  tuition  fees  paid  in  adrance, 162.96 

Receipts  from  students. 

Tuition  fees, $16,244.50 

Less  transferred  to  Medical  School,      8,600.00  $12,644.50 

Examination  fees, 451.00 

Laboratory  fees, 8,985.00 

Use  of  microscopes, 70.00 

Chemistry,  breakage,  and  supplies, 282.01 

Library  fines,    .  • .09      17,882.60 

Fees  from  infirmary, 6,189.09 

Sale  of  gold,  platinum,  and  sweepings, $217.49 

^'    scraps  and  old  materials, 109.04 

**    pamphlets, 4.00  880.58 

$80,894.85 

PAYMENTS. 

Austin  Teaching  Fellowship, $500.00 

Real  Estate. 

Paid  from  accumulated  income, $20,000.00 

*'        Gifts  for  new  building, 15,901.80      85,901.80 

Salaries  for  instruction, $10,795.00 

Curator  and  Librarian, 150.00 

Secretary, 400.00 

Proctors, 55.00 

Repairs  and  miprovements, 564.68 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,256.45 

Fuel, 148.48 

Water, *.....  68.60 

Lighting, 490.79 

Printing 288.50 

Furniture, 577.47 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 392.76 

Stationery  and  postage, 884.12 

Telephone, 176.56 

Books, 9.50 

Binding, 81.49 

Advertising, 1,008.18 

Amounts  carried  forward, $16,792.58    $86,401.80 
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Table  No.  VII,  Dental  School,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoonte  brought  forward, $16,792.58    $36,401.30 

Serrices  uid  wages, 1,446.76 

Legal  expenses, 5.40 

Diplomas,      38.66 

Annual  Catalogue, 80.60 

Quinquennial  Catalogue, 38.36 

Expenses  in  getting  money  for  a  new  building,    ....  58.84 

Supplies,  Ac, 6,860.48 

Sundries, 485.64     25,301J6 

$61,702.56 

Table  No.  VIII. 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Bussey  Institution  (balance), $1,405.45 

Bussey  Trust  (^  net  income), 4,255.17      $5,660.62 

Tuition  fees, 2,355.50 

Interest  on  tuition  fees  paid  in  advance, 19.22 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries,      $87.31 

"     horse, 60.00 

Horticultural  Dcpartm't,  prizes,  sale  of  flowers,  plants,&c.,  1,796.74 

Board  of  animals, 5,196.84 

Use  of  houses  by  College  oflicers, 720.00       7,860.89 

$15,896.23 

PAYMENTS.  ===== 

Salaries, $8,000.00 

Services  and  wages, 2,850.85 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,968.69 

Fuel, 68.50 

Lighting, 9.20 

Water, 43.40 

Printing, 9.20 

Furniture, 15.86 

Stationery  and  postage, 9.38 

Books, 91.01 

Bulletin, 89.62 

Binding, 50.15 

Advertising, 51.27 

Insurance, 204.00 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 1,961.56 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c., 1,799.50 

Diplomas, .75 

Legal  expenses, 6.00 

Horse, 62.00 

Sundries, 27.79   $17,318  58 
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Table  No.  IX. 

ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  capital  account. 

Arnold  Arboretum  Fund  (additional), $885.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Arnold  Arboretum, $6,126.68 

James  Arnold, 7,876.08 

Robert  Charles  Billings, 668.80 

William  L.  Bradley.   Interest,   .  .   $1,170.47 

Gift,  ....         600.00  1,770.47 

Bussey,  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 118.65 

Gifts  for  construction, 891.41 

Gift  for  books, 82.89      16,979.18 

Sale  of  grass  and  materials, $1,592.85 

Gifts  for  present  use,  .  • 2,000.00 

*^      real  estate  and  construction, 84,846.11 

<<      books, 5,000.00     48,488.96 

$61,258.00 


PAYMENTS. 

From  William  L.  Bradley  Fund,  bibliography, $2,272.00 

Real  estate,  from  gifts, 20,281.85 

Salaries  of  Director  and  Assistant, $8,600.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 5,018.65 

Labor, 6,772.62 

Fuel, 822.29 

Water, 49.26 

Furniture, 24.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 156.65 

Books, 11.40 

Books  from  special  gifts, 1,752.10 

Serrices  and  wages, 6,184.15 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials, 619.12 

Freight, 186.29 

Rent  of  Qlover  Estate, 150.00 

Expenses  of  expeditions  for  collecting, 56.90 

Sundries, 78.07     24,826.89 

$47,879.74 
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Table  No.  X. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  BOTANIC  MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Botanic  Department  Fond  (f  income), $1,223.24 

Lowell  Fund, 3,267.22 

John  L.  Biissell  Fnnd  (part), 24.60 

Gift  for  cases, 27.42 

*^        sugar  cane  investigations, 16.97 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 8,362.00 

Sale  of  botanical  material, 500.00 

Use  of  house, 700.00     $9,131.45 

PAYMENTS. 

From  gifts,  for  cases, '  .   .   .   .  $80.75 

**         for  sugar-cane  investigations, 112.00 

Services  and  wages, $797.02 

Labor, 5,070.80 

Care  and  cleaning, 35.97 

Bepairs  and  improvements, 1,283.59 

Fuel, 915.00 

Water, 169.41 

Furniture,     150.00 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 154.70 

Stationery  and  postage, 1.17 

Telephone, 67.90 

Books, 7.68 

Insurance, 37.50 

Taxes, 161.10 

Electric  power, 1.26 

Interest  on  advances, 363.05 

Supplies  and  sundries, 687.93       9,904.08 

$10,096.88 

Table  No.  XI. 

GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Qray  Herbarium  (balance), $46.25 

Robert  C.  Billings, 738.00 

Asa  Qray  Memorial, 1,604.46 

Herbarium, 1,016.27 

John  Ii.  Bussell  (part), 73.80     $8,478.78 

Aaa  Gray's  copyrights, 784.80 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 4,270.00 

Received  for  lost  books, 1.80 

Amount  carried  forward, $8,684.88 
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Table  No.  XI,  Gray  Herbarium,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $8,534.88 

Sale  of  publications, $88.18 

^*     contributions, 7.20 

**      card  index, 1,990.97 

**      check  lists, .15 

Commission  on  sale  of  Sullivant's  Icones, 5.92       2,042.42 

$10,577.80 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $5,700.00 

Services  and  wages, 1,868.66 

Care  and  cleaning, 167.89 

Repairs  and  improvements, 13.08 

Furniture, 61.10 

Stationery  and  postage, 142.71 

Printing, 484.88 

Books, 568.00 

Binding, 107.55 

Advertising, 4.00 

Gray's  Manual, 50.00 

Collector's  expenses, 276.80 

Supplies  and  sundries, 1,245.06   $10,684.68 


Table  No.  XII. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  Capital  Account. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902), $1,000.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gift. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1902) . 

Interest  (part), $643.12 

Sales 134.80 

Gifts, 877.17     $1,155.09 

Anonymous  Gift  (1902), 58.75 

Thomas  Q.  Appleton, 246.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh, 123.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,835.92 

Charlotte  Harris, 98.40 

Haven, 2,214.00 

James  Hayward, 1,033.20 

Observatory  Endowment, 2,460.00 

Paine  Professorship, 2,460.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 13,477.45 

Amounts  carried  forward, $33,161.81     $1,000.00 
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Table  No.  XII,  Obseryatort,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoants  brought  forward, $88,161.81      $1,000.00 

Income  of  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued) . 

Edward  B.  Phillips, 6,426.46 

Josiah  Quincy, 662.88 

James  Savage  (i  net  income), 441.60     ' 

David  Sears, 1,882.79 

Augustus  Story, 653.80     48,288.84 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (addi- 

Uonal), $10,000.00 

Interest, 18.88      10,018J)8 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, $600.00 

Sale  of  Annals, 140.77 

**    grass 80.00  770.77 

$64,017.44 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Anonymous  Gift  (1902), $9,240.07 

««     Advancementof  Astronomical  Science  Fund (1902),  $8,276.49 

Less  amount  included  in  general  expenses,  .  8,000.00  276.49 
*'  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus,  serrices,  &c.,  12,996.66 
'*     Draper  Memorial,supplies,  apparatus,  serriceSj&c.,  $9,786.71 

Less  amount  included  in  salaries, 2,600.00        7,286.71 

Salaries, $16,600.00 

Serrices  and  wages, 7,289.61 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,916.94 

Care  and  cleaning, 618.40 

Labor, 1,581.60 

Fuel, 626.00 

Water, 79.48 

Lighting, 219.51 

Printing, 1,977.08 

Furniture, 182.86 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 696.47 

Stationer^',  postage,  and  telegraphing, 609.88 

Telephone, 111.60 

Books, 874.42 

Binding, 477.91 

Insurance, 22.23 

Freight, 292.82 

Use  of  house, 90.00 

Electric  power, 61.49 

Legal  expenses, 25.00 

Interest  on  advances, 272.68 

Supplies  and  materials, 1,756.94 

Sundries, 32.88      86,868.64 

$65,618.66 


Table  No.  XIII. 
MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

BECEipra 
lacome  of  Fnod*. 

Museum  ufCoTnpflrntLTo  Zoulogy  (bal&nce),    .    .   .  $l,S8S.as 

Agaaaiz  Mcmoml 14,668.30 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 873.68 

Virginia  Barret  Oibbs  Scholarahip, 278.17 

Gray  I'lnni  for  ZoolugiLiil  Mnaeiiin, S,1GO.OO 

Sturgia  Hooper, S,S03,42 

Humboldt,          380.86 

Willard  Peele  Hnnnewell, !46.oo 

PermunfDt  Fund  fur  Museum  of  Zoology,    ....  fi,T79.17 

Henry  L.  Kerce,             4,920.00  W6,7T9X)T 

Um  of  lecture  loOmi  by  R«dclifle  College, $700.00 

Beoeived  fur  books  tuat, 19.00 

Sale*  ot  publications 1S6.SS 

bepiTmeat  of  IU0IW7  In  tbe  ciutodj  of  the  Keeper,     .   .  48G.19        1,860.ST 

$37,189.64 


PAYMENTS. 
From  Stuigii  Hooper  Fnnd. 

BtiMif  of  8turgi>  Hooper  ProfeMor, $a,000.00 

Kipensei, 47.00     $6,0*7.00 

From  Virginia  Barrett  Gibbs  ScboI«r*hip  Fund,  Kliol*nhip,         SGO.OO 

SmUries $8,600.00 

Scrticea  and  vagei, 3,766.00 

Rcpain  and  ImprovemenU, 1,401.64 

Care  and  deudng, S,743.50 

Fuel S,GG9.69 

Water, 41.09 

Gas 6.40 

Printing, 8,132.0S 

Caaes,      863.30 

Furniture 187.93 

Instrumeou  and  apparatni 270.S4 

Stationerj  and  postage, 98. SO 

TBlephone 52.68 

Books 1,492.40 

Binding 1,552.89 

Insurance, 2.71 

Wotclimen, 788.00 

Collections 1,984.22 

Freight 288.21 

Supplies  and  BUidriet, ■   •   .  738.SG 

Amonuti  carried  forward,  ....  $31,498.36     $6,297.00 
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Table  No.  Xin,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward, $31,493.35      $5,297.00 

Less  the  following  items  which  were  paid  from  College 
income  (see  Table  II,  page  75)  :  — 

Heating  and  service, $3,240.89 

Librarian's  salary  (part), 260.00 

Watchman  (part), 240.00 

Publishing  contributions  from  the  Labora- 
tories of  Geology  and  Zoology 350.00       4,080.89      27,412.46 

$32,709.46 


Table  No.  XIV. 

PEABODY   MUSEUM  OF   AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Hemenway  Fellowship, $598.89 

Feabody  Building, 1,451.00 

Feabody  Collection, 2,422.15 

Feabody  Professor, 2,422.15 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,173.19 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration, 510.50 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren, 246.00 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 279.01 

Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott»  ....  1,017.26   $10,118.15 

Use  of  heating  plant, , 75.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 725.00 

$10,918.15 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren  Fund,  explorations, $495.00 

<<    Huntington  Frothingham  Woloott  Fund,  specimens,  890.07 

Hemenway  Fellowship, 600.00 

Thaw  Fellowship, 1,158.12 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship, 120.00 

Salary  of  Professor  and  Curator, $2,379.97 

Services  and  wages, 2,612.26 

Repairs  and  improvements, 190.82 

*Care  and  cleaning, 1,053.95 

♦Fuel, '.   .    .   .  199.20 

Water, 25.00 

♦Lighting, 10.29 

Printing, 83.74 

Amounts  carried  forward, $6,555.23      $3,168.19 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Pbabodt  Museum,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amooiits  brought  forward, $6,556.23     $3,163.19 

Fumiture, 230.36 

Stetioneiy  and  postage, 270.88 

Telephone, 36.29 

Books, 91.76 

Binding, 18.75 

CollectionB, 491.25 

Expenses  in  colleoting  specimens, 163.08 

Freight, 193.54 

Supplies, 326.64 

Sundries, 32.29 

Interest  on  advances, 91.87 

$8,501.94 
Less  the  items  marked  *,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 

rersity  income  (see  Table  I,  page  72), 1,263.44       7,288.50 

$10,401.69 

Table  No.  XV. 
SEMITIC   MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection, $252.45 

Gift  for  excavations  m  Palestine. 

Gift, $5,000.00 

Interest, 9.04       5,009.04 

$5,2<U.49 

PAYMENTS. 

From  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection,  collections, $698.19 

General  expenses. 

Curator,     $500.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 53.97 

Care  and  cleaning, 628.48 

Fuel, 255.67 

Water, 21.00 

Lighting, 7.11 

Furniture,      17.00 

Printing, 4.70 

Electric  power, 14.84 

Supplies  and  sundries, 18.57 

Use  of  Peabodj  Museum  heating  plant,      75.00 

These  general  expenses  were  paid  from  University 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  72), $1,590.84 

$698.19 
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Table  No.  XVI. 
GERMANIC   MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
GKf t  for  opening  the  Muiemm  on  Sunday  and  Thoraday  aftemoonf,  $150.00 

PAYMENTS. 
Cteneral  expenses. 

Repairs  and  improTemento, $27.66 

Care  and  cleaning, 428.03 

Fuel, 107.64 

Water, 10.00 

Lighting, 76.10 

Insurance, 60.09 

Binding, 9.25 

Photographs, 10.00 

Electric  power, 68.46 

Sunday  and  Thursday  opening  of  Museum,  ....  215.35 

Supplies  and  sundries 12.90 

$1,015.48 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  Unirersity 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  72), 865.48         $150.00 


Table  No.  XVII. 

WILLIAM   HAYES  FOGG  ART  MUSEUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  balance,    .  $5.36 

William  Hayes  Fogg, 2,460.00 

Qray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Interest, $799.20 

Sale  of  catalogue, 5.00  804.20 

William  M.  Friohard. 

Interest, $820.56 

Gift, 26.21  846.77 

John  Witt  Bandall, .  .  .      1,671.08 

Mary  B.  Searle, 94.96     $5,882.82 

Sale  of  photographs  and  catalogue, 8.50 

$5,890.82 
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Table  No.  XVU,  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 
From  the  following  Funds :  — 

Qray  Fund  for  Engrayings. 

Curator,      $250.00 

CoUectlonB, 166.14 

Expenses, 149.60          664.74 

William  M.  Friohard,  collections, .  .  .  80.02 

John  Witt  Bandall. 

Curator, $260.00 

Collections, 286.08 

Expenses, 846.24        1,882.27 

Mary  R.  Searle,  books, .  .  .  128.87 

William  Hayes  Fogg. 

Director, $600.00 

Services  and  wages, 1,817.17 

*Care  and  cleaning, 1,600.74 

Repairs  and  improvenients, 121.60 

♦Fuel, 977.69 

♦Water, 18.66 

♦Lighting, 168.62 

Furniture,      12.04 

Printing, 2.66 

Insurance, 21.68 

Photographs, 81.69 

Work  on  collections, 29.10 

♦Electric  power, 66.49 

Supplies  and  sundries, 71.62 

$4,924.19 
Less  the  items  marked  ♦,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
versity income  (see  Table  I,  page  72), 2,816.99       2,107.20 

$4,267.60 

Table  No.  XVIH. 

JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance),  ....  $86.00 

Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, 3,690.00 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics,  62.69 

Joseph  Lovering, 889.47    $4,218.06 

PAYMENTS. 
Research  in  Physics,  from 

T.  Jeflbrson  Coolidge  Fund, $1,121.24 

Joseph  Lovering  Fund, 806.91 

Gift  for  immediate  use, 2.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,480.16 
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Table  No.  XVUl,  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  coNTnnTBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,430.15 

Repairs  and  improTements, $119.98 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,021.50 

Fuel, 627.18 

Water, 66.64 

Lighting, 611.35 

Telephone, 70.45 

InBorance, 64.69 

Services  and  wages, 1,346.00 

Electric  power, 293.91 

Supplies  and  sundries, 5.98 

$4,127.68 
Less  the  following  items,  which  were  paid  from  College 

income  (see  Table  II,  page  75)  :  — 

Repairs, $90.22 

Fuel,  services,  etc., 600.00  690.22        3,437.46 

$4,867.61 

Table  No.  XIX. 

APPLETON  CHAPEL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Fund  for  Religious  Services, $50.87 

Inorease  Sumner  Wheeler, 2,460.00     $2,510J7 

PAYMENTS. 

Preaching  and  morning  services, $3,258.50 

Administrator, 200.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir,      1,600.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 119.53 

Care  and  cleaning, 344.80 

Fuel, 347.90 

Water, 2.31 

Lighting, 308.67 

Furniture, 44.51 

Printing, 1190 

Music, 366.61 

Binding, 70.54 

liisurance, 6.79 

Repairing  and  tuning  organ, .  213.60 

Sundries, 40.41 

$8,936.07 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  University 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  72), 6,425.20     $2,510.87 


« 
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Table  No.  XX. 
PHILLIPS   BROOKS  HOUSE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Endowment, $516.94 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall, 286.86 

Balph  H.  Shepard, 542.38 

Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....         818.28     $1,663.90 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 750.00 

$2,418.90 


PAYMENTS. 

From  John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall  Fund. 

Social  Service  Committee, $400.00 

Secretary  of  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association,     .  $860.00 

Repairs,     196.81 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,097.06 

Fuel, 382.64 

Water, 90.65 

Lighting, 126.72 

Furniture, 38.82 

Books, •    •    • 13.99 

Insurance,     322.99 

Cataloguing, 30.00 

Receptions, 380.32 

Serrices  of  Religious  Education  Association, 10.00 

Supplies  and  sundries, 75.60 

$3,612.90 
Less  the  following  items,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
Tcrsity  income  (see  Table  I,  page  72)  :  — 

Repairs  and  improvements, $187.01 

Care  and  cleaning, 997.66 

Fuel, 382.54 

Water, 90.56 

Lighting, 126.72 

Furniture, 8.50 

Insurance, 822.99 

Supplies  and  sundries,    .  .   •  • 8.18      2,128.00       1,489.90 

$1,889.90 
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Table  No.  XVTII,  Jeffbbson  Physical  Laboratory,  coMnNUBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,480.16 

Repairs  and  improyements, $119.98 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,021.60 

Fnel, 627.18 

Water, 66.64 

Lighting 611.36 

Telephone, 70.46 

Inanrance, 64.69 

Senrices  and  wages, 1,846.00 

Electric  power, 298.91 

SnppUes  and  sundries, 6.98 

$4,127.68 
Less  the  following  items,  which  were  paid  from  College 

income  (see  Table  II,  page  76)  :  — 

Repairs, $90.22 

Fnel,  services,  etc., 600.00  690.22        8,487.46 

$4,867.61 

Table  No.  XIX. 

APPLETON  CHAPEL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Fund  for  Religious  Senrices, $60.87 

Inorease  Sumner  Wheeler, 2,460.00     $2,610.87 

PAYMENTS. 

Preaching  and  morning  senrices, $8,268.60 

Administrator, 200.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir,      1,600.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 119.63 

Care  and  cleaning, 844.80 

Fuel, 847.90 

Water, 2.31 

Lighting, 308.67 

Furniture, 44.61 

Printing, 11  90 

Music, 866.61 

Binding, 70.64 

Insurance, 6.79 

Repairing  and  tuning  organ, 218.60 

Sundries, 40.41 

$8,986.07 
Less  the  amount  which  was  paid  from  Uniyersity 

income  (see  Table  I,  page  72), 6,426.20     $2,610.87 
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Table  No.  XX. 
PHILLIPS   BROOKS  HOUSE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fands. 

Phillips  Brooks  House  Endowment, $516.94 

John  W.  and  Belinda  Ii.  Bandall, 286.85 

Balph  H.  Shepardy 542.88 

Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  ....         818.28     $1,668.90 

Gifts  for  immediate  use, 750.00 

$2,418.90 


PAYMENTS. 

From  John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall  Fond. 

Social  Service  Committee, $400.00 

Secretary  of  Phillips  Brooks  HouBe  Aseociation,     .  $850.00 

Repairs,      195.81 

Care  and  cleaning, 1,097.06 

Fuel, 882.54 

Water, 90.55 

Lighting, 126.72 

Furniture, 38.82 

Books, •    •    • 18.99 

Insurance,     322.99 

Cataloguing, 30.00 

Receptions, 380.32 

Serrices  of  Religious  Education  Association, 10.00 

Supplies  and  sundries, 75.60 

$8,612.90 
Less  the  following  items,  which  were  paid  from  Uni- 
Tersity  income  (see  Table  I,  page  72)  :  — 

Repairs  and  improvements, $187.01 

Care  and  cleaning, 997.56 

Fuel, 882.54 

Water, 90.55 

Lighting, 125.72 

Furniture, 8.50 

Insurance, 822.99 

Supplies  and  sundries,    .  .   •  • 8.18      2,128.00       1,489.90 

$1,889.90 
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Table  No.  XXI. 

HEMENWAY  GYMNASIUM. 

RECBIPT8. 
Feea  for  the  nse  of 

Lockers,  by  students, $3,166.00 

Gymnasium,  by  graduates, 20.00 

Gymnasium,  by  members  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School, 66.43      $8,242.43 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $4,700.00 

Services  and  wages, 1,188.46 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,899.69 

Care  and  cleaning, 2,416.68 

Fuel, 796.18 

Apparatus, 360.00 

Insurance, 177.75 

Water, 227.84 

Lightmg, 691.76 

Printing, 66.66 

Furniture, 2.60 

Stationery  and  postage, 33.66 

Telephone, 42.86 

Supplies  and  sundries, 44.09 

$12,626.02 
Less  the  following  items :  — 

Charged  to  Divinity  School  (see  Table  IV, 

page  96), $108.12 

Charged  to  Law   School   (see  Table  V, 

page  98), 1,906.88 

Charged  to  The  College   (see  Table  II, 

page  76), 7,369.69       9,383.69      $8,242.48 

Table  No.  XXII. 

STILLMAN   INFIRMARY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Bobert  Charles  BUlings, $2,460.00 

Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868, 262.19 

<«        *<        for  the  Stillman  Infirmary,  .   .    .  26.62 

Herbert  Sehurz  Memorial  Free  Bed  Fund,    .   .  147.60 

StUlman  Infirmary  (balance), 300.30 

Henry  P.  Waleott, 130.18 

Samuel  Ward  (part), 733.58     $4,060.37 

Receipts  from  Students. 

Infirmary  annual  fees, $14,860.00 

Receipts  from  patients, 6,762.32      20,612.32 

$24,672.69 
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Table  No.  XXII,  Stillman  Infibmabt,  comtimued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Senrices  and  wages, $5,488.11 

Janitora  and  cleaning, 2,789.25 

Repairs  and  improyements, 187.40 

Fuel, 2,529.81 

Water, 289.81 

Lighting, 617.70 

Furniture,      275.82 

Stationery  and  postage, 47.87 

Telephone, 228.49 

Printing, 26.89 

Electric  power, 180.48 

Food  and  supplies, 5,679.78 

Sundries, 65.08    $18,299.89 


Table  No.  XXIII. 

SUNDRY  FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  Capital  Account. 

Calvin  and  Luoy  Ellis  Aid  (additional),  .   .   .     $2,899.87 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1846, 10,571.07  $12,970.44 

Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  &c. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901), 2,460.00 

"                "               "                "    (1902)  (part),    ....  64S.12 

Bussey  Trust  (part), 4,000.00 

Class  of  1834, 57.91 

*«        1844, 882.96 

"        1846, 178.88 

"        1863, 149.00 

"        1866, 869.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), 2,268.05 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (part), 995.24 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  Aid  (part), 857.77 

Gifts  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  New  Hampshire  (gift),  .   .   .  1,500.00 

QeOTge  H.  Emerson  Scholarship  (part), 17.69 

Qospel  Church  (i  income), 168.08 

Qumey  (part),     1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  (part), 89.06 

Harvard  Memorial  Society, 65.05 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (part), 800.86 

Munroe  (part), 10.00 

Henry  8.  Nourse  (part), 1,022.19 

Amount  carried  forward, $28,894.25 
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Table  No.  XXin,  Sukdrt  Funds  for  Special  Pubposes,  oowtihuei>. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $S8,894.85 

Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  &c.  (corUinued) . 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating), 1,571.21 

Professorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 3,764.57 

Nelfion  Bobinson  Jr.  (part), 5,000.00 

Gtoorge  Smith  Bequest, 13,637.24 

StOUghton  Scholarship  (part), 15.00 

Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  (part), 430.00 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 111.00 

Charles  Wilder, 1,963.00 

Daniel  Williams, 319.48 

Sarah  Winslow, 236.11 

Woodland  Hill.    Interest, $190.65 

Use  of  laboratory, 1,000.00  1,190.65 

$57,687.46 

PAYMENTS. 

From  the  following  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1901),  annuity,    .   .   .  $2,335.00 

"                "    (1902)         "           ...  536.95 

Bussey  Trust,  Annuities, 4,000.00 

Class  of  1853,  Secretary  of  the  Class, 149.00 

"         1866,        ^*          **           "       173.87 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft,  annuity, 2,194.80 

Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis,  taxes  and  expenses, 111.39 

George  H.  Emerson  Scholarship. 

Legal  expenses, $17.69 

Repaid  to  Trustee, 325.00  342.69 

Gifts  for  Cuban  Teachers,  expenses, 25.00 

**      ^*  the  purchase  of  land  in  New  Hampshire, 1,430.00 

Oumey,  annuities, 1,000.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock,  taxes  on  Chelsea  real  estate,    .  .  .  39.06 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund. 
KBtate  in  Lucas  St.,  Boston. 

Sewer  assessment, $240.36 

Insurance, 60.00  300.36 

Munroe,  legal  expenses, 10.00 

Henry  S.  Nourse. 

Legal  and  other  expenses, $22.19 

Annuity, 1,000.00  1,022.19 

Professorship  of  Hygiene,  annuity, 3,919.76 

Gtoorge  Smith  Bequest.    Annuities, $900.00 

Sundry  expenses,    .   .          106.54  1,006.54 

Amount  carried  forward, $18,752.11 
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Table  No.  XXm,  Sundry  Funds  for  SpsaAL  Purposes,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $18,752.11 

From  the  following  Funds  and  Gifts  (continued) . 

Stoughton  Scholarship,  legal  expenses, 16.00 

David  Ames  Wells,  legal  expenses, 111.00 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer,  annuity, 480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annuities, 1,908.00 

Daniel  Williams. 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, $529.25 

"  '*   Herring  Pond  Indians, 269.64  788.89 

Sarah  Winslow. 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $118.99 

Minister ««  "  "        113.99 

Commission  on  income,  credited  to  Uniyersi^,    .  5.90  288.88 

Woodland  Hill. 

Taxes, $1,027.62 

Street  assessment, 780.26 

Legal  expenses, 10.85        1,768.68 

$24,057.61 

Table  No.  XXIV. 

CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNTS. 
RECEIPTS. 
Emerson  Hall.    Gifts, $6,225.00 

Interest, 4,082.76  $9,257.76 

New  Library  Building.     Gift, $10,000.00 

Interest, 870.06  10,870.05 

Semitic  Building,  interest, 23.03 

John  Simpkins  Hall,  interest, 10.80 

Stillman  Infirmary,  interest  (part),     ...    • 863.66 

Gifts  for  ImproTements  and  Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field,  gift,  20,000.00 

$41,026.29 

PAYMENTS. 

Emerson  HaU,  construction, $111,144.38 

Semitic  Building  and  furniture, 682.06 

John  Simpkins  Hall,  equipment, 956.10 

Stillman  Infirmary.    Construction,  main  building,  .   .     $2,106.36 

Contagious  Ward, 67,274.67     69,880.03 

UniTersity  Museum, 1,460.12 

Gifts  for  Improvements  and  Additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 

Stadium.     Construction, $10,000.00 

Interest  on  advances,  ....      2,953.35  $12,963.35 

Permanent  improvements, 5,000.00     17,953.36 

$201,576.04 
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Table  No.  XXV. 

SUNDRY  ACCOUNTS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Bursar'B  Snndry  Accounts, $461,998.28 

Advances  from  General  Investments  to 

Anonymoas  Gift  for  Observatory, 9712.95 

Botanic  Department, 827.02 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 3,160.73 

Classical  Publication  Fand  of  the  Class  of  I8669  218.73 

Department  of  Education  Library, 107.59 

Iiloyd  MoKim  Garrison  Prize  and  Medal  Fnnd,  11 .44 

Medical  School  Undertaking, 255,210.16 

Observatory, 13.07 

Sales  Book  Fund, 5.69 

Ward  Book  Fund, 114.45    260,381.88 

Bepayment  on  account  of  Aquarium, .40 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments. 

Gain  on  sale  of  $100,000  Chicago  &  North  Western 

(Madison  Extension)  R.  R.  1st  M.  Ts  of  1911,     .     $6,987.47 

Gain  on  $134,000  Fort  ScoU,  South  Eastern  &  Mem- 
phis R.  R.  1st  M.  7's,  paid  off  at  105,  between 
September,  1885,  and  October,  1904, 3,891.31      10,878.78 

Gain  from  change  of  Special  Investments. 

Fund  for  the  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1883. 
Gain  on  sale  of  $5,000  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co. 

Gen.  M.  6's  of  1913 $307.50 

Charles  L.  Hanoook  Bequest. 

Gain  on  sale  of  lands  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,     .   .   .  715.00 

Henry  8.  Nourse  Bequest. 
Gain  on  sales  as  f 6llows :  — 
32  shares  American  Sugar  Ref .  Co., .  $252.00 
80      <<      The  National  Land  &  Im- 
provement Co.,  of  Col.,   714.00 
21      **      Penn8ylvaniaSteelCo.,pref., 362.25 
45      **      Western  Tel.  &Tel.Co.,com.,  61.25 
15      **  **  **  "  pref.,    45.00       1,434.50 

Gtoorge  Smith  Bequest. 

Gain  on  sale  of  480  shares  United  States  Steel 

Corporation,  pref., 2,880.00 

David  Ames  Wells  Fund. 

Gain  on  sale  of  real  estate  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,       2,890.92       8,227.92 

Transfer  to  the  Social  Questions  Library 

From  Gifts  for  the  Department  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Questions, 500.00 

$741,982J1 
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Table  No.  XXV,  Sundry  Aooounts,  comtimukd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Bfmar'B  Smidrj  Accounts, 9467,488.85 

Adyances  from  General  Inyestments,  repaid  by 

Advancement  of  Ajtronomical  Science  (1902),    .   .  IS77.17 

Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake,     254.00 

French  Department  library, 5.01 

Gifts  for  Aqaariom, .40 

Gifts  for  Improvements  and  Additions  to  The  Sol- 
dier's Field,  on  Account  of  the  Stadium,    ....  2,046.65 
HoUis  Book  Fund, 6.21 

James  Loeb's  Gift  (part), 48.19 

Feabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, 60.62 

Bhapleigh  Book  Fund, 2.80 

South  End  House  Fellowship, 45.00 

Subscription  Book  Fund, 7.80       2,748.85 

LoM  from  change  of  Special  luTestment. 
Henry  B.  "Novxse  Bequest. 

Loss  on  sale  of  80  shares  Lanett  Cotton  Mills, 457.50 

Transfer  from  Gifts  for  the  Department  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Social 
Questions 

To  the  Social  Questions  Libraxy, 500.00 

Sundry  balances, 88.57 

$461,228.27 
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GENERAL  SUMMABY  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Table.  Beceipts.  Pftyments. 

I.    UniTenity, $88,421.39  |133,014.81 

II.    College, 2,829,366.73  788,630.26 

III.  Library, 66,263.66  67,717.06 

IV.  Divinity  School, 42,427.40  43,826.87 

V.    Law  School, 146,906.78  102,787.08 

yj   i  Medical  School, 146,419.59  155,235.16 

l       **            "        Undertaking, 906,340.65  1,287,401.71 

VII.    Dental  School, 80,394.85  61,702.56 

VIII.    Blissey  Institation, 15,896i!3  17,818.58 

IX.    Arnold  Arboretum, 61,253.09  47,879.74 

X.    Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  MiiBenm,    .  9,121.45  10,096.88 

XI.    Gray  Herbarium, 10,577.30  10,684.68 

XII.    ObMrratory, 54,017.44  65,618.56 

XIII.  Museom  of  Ck>mparatiye  Zoology,    .   .   .  87,139.64  32,709.46 

XIV .  Feabody  Mnsemn  of  American  Arohae« 

ology  and  Ethnology, 10,918.15  10,401.69 

XV.    Semitic  Maseum, 5,261.49  698.19 

XVI.    Germanic  Museum, 150.00  150.00 

XVn.    William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum,  5,890.82  4,257.60 

XVIII.    Jefforson  Physical  Laboratory,    .   .   .  4,218.06  4,867.61 

XIX.    Appleton  Chapel, 2,510.87  2,510.87 

XX.    Fhillips  Brooks  House, 2,413.90  1,889.90 

XXI.    Hemenway  Gymnasium, 8,242.48  8,242.48 

XXII.     Stillman  Infirmary, 24,672.69  18,299.39 

XXIII.  Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,   .   .  57,687.46  24,057.51 

XXIV.  Construction  Accounts, 41,025.29  201,576.04 

XXV.    Sundry  Accounts, 741,982.21  461,228.27 

$4,837,519.42  $3,557,246.81 


Total  amount  of  payments, $3,557,246.81 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $4,837,519.42 

Less  gifts  for  capital  account,     ....    1,455,131.97      3,882,887.45 

Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  Funds  and  bal- 
ances, excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is  also 
shown  on  page  71, $174,859.86 
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Ctrtifieaie  of  the  Committees  of  the  Gorporaiion  and  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College^  for  examining  the  Accounts  of  the    Treasurer, 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  Corporation  and  Oyerseers  of  Harrard 
College  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 
1905,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen  by  them,  examined  and  audited 
the  Cash-book  and  Journal  coTering  the  period  from  August  1,  1904,  to  July  81, 
1905,  inclusiye,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates 
of  stock,  and  other  eyidences  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  said  year,  or  hare  been  receired  by  him  during  said  year,  are  now  in  his 
possession,  or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  hare  also 
noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said 
bonds  or  notes,  and  hare  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  haye  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselyes  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
youched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proyed  by 
regular  youchers  and  receipts. 

They  biaye  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(Signed) 


THOMAS  N.  PERKINS, 


CommOtee  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation. 


MOSES  WILLIAMS, 
STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 
WILLIAM  C.  ENDICOTT, 
G.  St.L.  ABBOTT, 
ALLAN  FORBES, 
ARTHUR  LYMAN, 
RICHARD  C.  STOREY, 
JOHN  L.  SALTONSTALL,  J 


Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 


Boston,  January  4,  1906. 
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Titles  which  appear  in  the  table  of  Funds  and  Balances,  beginning  on  page  M,  are 
in  full  face  type. 

Figures  in  italiet  represent  payments;  in  regular  roman  ^rpe,  receipts. 

Two  or  more  entries  on  a  page  are  indicated  by  a  small  figure  at  the  right  of  the 

page  number :  20**  indicates  three  entries  of  receipts  on  page  20. 
Abbreyiations  are  used  as  follows :  — 


A., 

Arnold  Arboretum; 

M., 

Medical  School; 

A. 

Book  Funds; 

M.a.u. 

,  Medical  School  Undertaking; 

Be., 

Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds; 

0., 

Obsenratory; 

c, 

College; 

P., 

Professorship  Funds; 

D., 

DlTinity  School; 

iV.. 

Prise  Funds; 

F., 

Fellowship  Funds; 

8., 

Scholarship  Funds; 

L., 

Law  School; 

u.. 

University. 

Abbot  (5.),  59»  78,  86. 
Abbot,  J.  W.  P.,  57,  77. 
AdTAncement  of  ABtronomical  Science 

(1901),  41,  68,  119,  ItO. 
AdTancement  of  Astronomical  Science 

(1902),  6,  21,  80,  U,  42,  68,   109', 

110,  119,  ItO,  128. 
Advances   from    General    Inyettments, 

1X8,  123. 
Agaaaiz  Memorial,  65,  111. 
Alford  (P.),  57»  76. 
Alford  (iSf.)t  59t  78. 
Ames,  J.  B.  (Loan),  21,  42,  65,  98*. 
Ames,  J.  B.  (iV.),  5,  48,  65,  98. 
Ames,  0.,  64,  96. 
Ames,  S.  C  {Be.),  6z,  80,  87. 
Anatomical  Research,  29,  67, 108. 
Andrews,  H.  C,  64,  96. 
Annuities,  180,  181. 
Anonymous  (0.),  68,  109,  110,  122. 
Anonymous  (iV.),  23,  81,  88. 
Anonymous  (5.),  22,  6z,  80. 
Anonymous  Aid  {Be.),  21,  42,67,  i^'* 
Appleton  Chapel,  33,  39,  74,  124. 

Tables,  17,  116. 
Appleton,  J.  A.  (/*.),  22,  77,  85. 
Appleton,  N.  (Be.),  6z,  80. 
Appleton,  T.  6.,  68,  109. 
Appropriations,  90,  108. 
Aquarium,  122,  183. 

Arboretum  Construction,  31, 68, 107, 107. 
Architecture,  59,  82',  90. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  2V,  42, 107*. 


Arnold  Arboretum,  80, 31**,  88, 107»,  107^ 
124. 

Funds,  68. 

Tables,  14,  107. 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Books,  31,  107, 107. 

Arnold,  J.,  68,  107. 

Austin,  D.  (C),  57,  94. 

Austin,  D.  (/>.),  64, 96. 

Austin,  E.,  70,  77«,  78',  80",  «5»,  87, 

100,  108,  106,  106. 
Austin,  E.  (Bacteriological  Laboratory), 

66,  101,  108. 
Austin,  E.,  Loans  Repaid  (Be.),  65,  80, 

87. 
Ayer,  A., '64,  96. 

Bacteriological  Laboratory,  29,  101. 

Baker,  J.,  64,  96. 

Balance  (Fraction)  of  Income,  General 

Inyestments,  9,  73. 
Band  Music,  56,  72. 
Barringer,  E.  M.,  66,  100',  108. 
Barringer,  J.  B.,  65,  76. 
Bartlett  (8.),  59,  78,  86. 
Bassett  (S.),  60,  78,  86. 
Belknap,  J.  (Pr.),  23,  6a,  81. 
Bemis  (P.),  65,  98. 

Beneficiary  and  Loan  Funds,  6z,  64,  6$. 
Receipts,  19',  21',  80,  81,  97,  100. 
Payments,  33,  87,  88,  97,  99,  108. 
Beneficiary  Money  Returned  (/>.),  64, 

96. 
Bennett,  J.  G.  (Pr.),  6a,  81. 
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Bennett,  P.  S.  (iV.),  19,  42,  6a,  76, 81. 

Bermada  Biological  Station,  24*,  88,  90. 

Bigelow  (S.),  6o,  78,  86. 

Bigelow,  A.,  56,  72. 

Billings,  L.  F.  (5.),  67,  100,  lOg. 

Billings,  R.  C.  (A.),  6,  68,  107. 

Billings,  S.  C.  (Gray  Herbariam),  57, 

108. 
Billings,  R.  C.  (M.S.Cr.)y  67,  104. 
Billings,  R.  C  (Pr.),  64,  96,  97, 
Billings,  R.  C  (Stillman  Infirinary),  69, 

118. 
Biological  Chemistry,  20. 
BUke,  S.,  $6,  72. 
BlAnchard,  C  F.,  56,  72. 
BUnchard,  J.  A.,  57,  77. 
Board  of  Animals,  106. 
BoUes,  F.,  Memorial  (Be.),  6z,  80. 
Books  Lost,  93,  95,  99,  108,  111. 
Boott,  F.  (TV.),  62,  81,  88. 
Borden  (S.),  60, 78. 
Botanic  Department,  57>  ^2,  108,  122. 
Botanic  Garden,  Cases,  59,  108,  108. 
Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Masenm, 
25^  35,  108,  124. 
Tables,  14,  zoS. 
Botanic  Laboratories,  82. 
Bowditch  (iS^.),  60,  78,  85. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.  {M,),  66,  101,  lOg, 
Bowditch,  J.  I.  (0.),  68,  109. 
Bowditch,  N.  I.  (B.),  63,  93,  9^. 
Bowdoin  (Pr.),  6a,  81,  88. 
Boyden,  U.  A.,  68,  109,  110,  122. 
Boylston  (P.),  57,  76. 
BoyUton,  Elocation  (/V.),  6a,  81,  88. 
Boylston,  W.  N.  (M.,  B.),  66,  101,  102. 
BoyUton,  W.  N.  {M.,  iV.),67, 101,  lOB. 
Bradford,  S.  D.,  56,  72. 
Bradley,  W.  L.,  30,  68,  107,  107. 
Brattle,  W.  {Be.),  61,  80,  87. 
Bright  {B.),  63,  93,  94. 
Bright  (S.),  60,  78,  85. 
Bright  Legacy,  70,  78,  85,  93,  94. 
Brighton  Marsh  Fence,  69. 
Brooks  House,  Phillips,  69,  117. 
Brooks  House,  Phillips,  22,  SS,  39,  74, 
117,  124. 
Funds,  69. 
Tables,  18,  1x7. 
Brown,  J.  B.  and  B.,  66,  100. 
Browne  (iS^.),  60,  78,  85. 


Buckley,  D.  A.  (Be.),  5,  19,  42,  45,  69, 

76,  80. 
Buckminster,  M.  W.  (5.)>  60,  78,  85. 
Building,  Gifts  for  (Dental  School),  68, 

105,  105. 
Burr  (S.),  60,  78,  85. 
Burr,  R.  D.  (B.),  64,  97. 
Bursar's  Sundry  Accounts,  70, 122, 123. 
Bussey  (A.),  68,  107. 
Bussey  (P.,  D.),  64,  96. 
Bussey,  B.  (P.,  L.),  65,  98. 
Bussey,  B.,  Trust,  6,  41,  70,  96, 98, 106, 

119, 120. 
Bussey  Institution,  68,  106. 
Bussey  Institution,  35,  106,  124. 
Funds,  68. 
Tables,  13,  xo6. 
Buttrick,  A.  W.  (Be.),  64,  96,  97. 

Cabot,  W.  C,  20,  42,  57,  75,  76. 

Carter,  J.  W.,  8,  56,  72. 

Cary,  T.  (8.),  64,  96,  97. 

Cerde  Fran^ais  de  I'UniTerait^  Hanrard 

(F.),  22,  59,  77,  85. 
Certificate,   Committees  on  the  Treas^ 

urer's  Accounts,  135. 
Changes  in  the  Funds,  Table,  71 . 
Chapman,  G.  (<S^.),  64,  96,  97. 
Cheever,  D.  W.  (8.),  67,  100,  102. 
Chemistry,  90. 
Child,  F.  J.  (Memorial),  21,  42,  57,  75, 

82,  88. 
Choate,  R.  S.  (8.),  60,  78,  85. 
Clapp,  J.,  64,  96. 
CUpp,  J.  (S.),  64,  96,  97. 
Class  of  z8oa  (8.),  60,  78,  85. 
Class  of  z8z4  (8.)y  60,  78,  85. 
CUss  of  z8x5,  Kirkland  (5.),  60,  78, 85. 
Class  of  z8z7  (iS^.),  60,  78,  85. 
Class  of  z8a8  (^.),  60,  78,  85. 
Class  of  1834,  6,  69,  119. 
Class  of  1835  (8.),  60,  78,  85. 
Class  of  Z841  (8.),  60,  78,  85. 
Class  of  Z844,  6,  69,  119. 
Class  of  Z846,  20,  42,  69,  119*. 
Class  of  1 851,  63,  94. 
Class  of  1851  (C.  F.  Dunbar),  63,  94. 
Class  of  z85a,  Dana  (8.),  60,  78,  85. 
Class  of  Z853,  6,  41,  69,  119,  120. 
CUss  of  Z856,  41,  69,  119,  120. 
Class  of  X856  (8.),  60,  78,  86. 
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Class  of  1867  (S.)y  60,  78,  86. 

Class  of  1877  (-S^.),  60,  78,  86. 

Class  of  1880,  20,  42,  57,  75,  76. 

Class  of  1883  (S.),  4,  48, 60,  78, 86, 122. 

Class  Subscription,  20,  42,  57,  75,  76. 

Classical  Library,  28',  59,  82,  90. 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class 
of  1856,  57,  82,  88,  122. 

Codman,  E.  W.,  4, 20, 42,  44,  ^,  76,  77. 

College,  33,  124. 
Funds,  57. 
Tables,  11,  75. 

Conant,  £.  (/>.),  64,  96. 

Conant,  E.  (Library),  63,  98,  94,  9^. 

Constantius,  63,  93,  94,  94. 

Construction  Accounts,  124. 
Table,  121. 

Construction  Gifts  (balances),  69. 

Coolidge,  Debating  (Pr.),  62,  81,  88. 

Coolidge,  T.  J.,  4,  57,  116,  116. 

Cotting  Gift  (Be.),  67,  100,  lOS. 

Cotton,  T.,  56,  72,  74. 

Cowdin,  J.,  56,  72. 

Croft,  C.  B.,  25,  41^  66,  101,  lOg,  119, 

1:20. 
Crowninshield  (S.),  60,  78,  86. 
Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  57,  82. 
Cuban  Teachers,  Gifts  for,  4^1  70,  IIBO. 
Cudworth,  W.  H.  (S,),22,  60,  78,  86. 
Cummings,  F.  H.  {S.),  60,  78,  86. 


Dana,  Class  of  1852  (S.),  60,  78,  86. 
Dane  (P.),  65,  98. 
Danforth,  T.  (Be.),  62,  80. 
Dante  (Pr.),  62. 
Day,  M.  (Be.),  62,  80,  87. 
Denny  (B.).  63,  93,  94- 
Dental  School,  36,  38,  40^  124. 
Funds,  68. 
Tables,  13,  105. 
Dental  School  (balance),  68,  105,  106. 
Dental  School,  Building,  30^  68,  105, 

106. 
Dental  School  Endowment,  68,  105. 
Derby,  G.  and  M.  (^S'.),  60,  78,  86. 
Dexter,  J.  (S.),  60,  79,  86. 
Dexter  Lectureship,  64,  9G. 
Dillaway,  G.  W.  (F.),  59,  77,  86. 
Disbursements    and    Receipts,   General 

Statement,  32. 


Divinity  School,  28,  36,  38,  40«,  124. 

Funds,  64. 

Tables,  12,  96. 
Diyinity  School  (balance),  64,  96. 
Doe,  0.  W.  (C,  S.),  60,  79,  86. 
Doe,  0.  W.  (M.,  S.),  67,  100,  lOS. 
Dormitories : 

College,  33,  40,  84,  91. 

Divinity  School,  40,  97. 
Dorr,  G.  B.,  3,  56,  72. 
Draper,  G.,  3,  56,  72. 
Draper  Memorial,  30,  68,  110,  110. 
Dudley,  P.,  57,  76. 
Dunbar,  C.  F.  (Class  of  1851),  63,  94. 

Eaton  (P.),  4,  57,  76. 
Eddy,  S.  H.,  3,  56,  72. 
Education,  Library,  90^  122. 

Education  (S.),  60,  86. 

Eliot  (P.),  57,  76. 

Eliot,  J.  Blanchard's  Gift  (P.),  57,  76. 

Eliot,  W.  S.  (S.),  60,  79,  86. 

Ellery,  J.  (Be.),  62,  80. 

EUis,  C.  and  L.,  5,  4I,  66, 100, 119,  IgO. 

Ellis,  C.  and  L.  (Aid),  6,  19,  42,  70,  76, 
80,  87,  119. 

Ellis,  H.,  56,  72. 

Embryological  Laboratory,  29. 

Emerson,  G.  H.  (8.),  19,  4I,  42*,  48,  49, 
65r  76,  79,  86,  119,  IW, 

Emerson  Hall  (Construction),  25^,  43, 
69,  121, 1^1. 

Emerson  Hall  (Furnishing),  25,  59,  88, 
90. 

Emerson  Hall  (Furnishings,  Social  Eth- 
ics), 25,  59,  83. 

Engineering  (Electrical  Apparatus),  59. 

Engineering  (P.),  65,  77. 

Erring  (P.),  57,  76. 

Ethics  of  the  Social  Question,  24,  59, 
88,  90,  1£2,  123. 

Eveleth,  J.  (8.),  60,  79,  86,  100, 102. 

Exhibitions  {Be.)^  62,  80,  88. 

Expenses  and  Income  (General  State- 
ment), 32. 

Experimental  Phonetics,  90. 


Fabyan,  G.  (P.),  66,  100,  101,  102. 
Fabyan,  G.,  Addition  of  1903  (P.),  67, 

104. 
Fall  River  (8.),  60,  79,  86. 
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Farrar,  £.  {B.),  63,  93,  94. 
Farxmr  (-Sf.)»  60,  79,  86. 
Fees: 

Examination,  40^,  88,  101,  106. 

Graduation,  40*,  84,  101. 

Hemenway  Gymnasium,  40,  118. 

Infimiar}'  (Dental  School),  42, 105. 

Laboratory',  40^,  84,  101,  106. 

Library,  94. 

Matriculation,  40,  101. 

Microscopes,  40«,  101,  106. 

Repaid  to  Instructors,  55,  lOS^. 

Stillman  Infirmary,  40,  118. 

Tuition,  55,  38^  40^,  88,  97,  99,  101, 
i^5*,  106,  106. 
Fellowships : 

Funds,  59,  66,  67. 

Receipts,  22^,  77,  78,  100,  105,  112. 

Payments,  55,  85,  102^  105,  112. 
Fence,  21,  73. 

Fines  (i?.),  40^,  93,  95,  97,  105. 
Fiahcr  (P.),  57»  76. 
Fitch,  T.  (iB«.),6a,81. 
Fitz,  S.  E.,  66,  100. 
Flynt,  E.  {Be.),  6a,  81. 
Flynt,  H.  {Be.),  6a,  81. 
Flynt,  H.  (for  Tutors),  57,  76. 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  SS,  39,  7^  124. 

Funds,  69. 

Tables,  17,  114. 
Fogg  Art  Museum  (balance),  69, 114. 
Fogg,  W.  H.,  69,  114,  115. 
Forestry,  Equipment,  90. 
Foster,  J.  {Be.),  67,  70,  98,  102. 
Foster,  R.  W.,  19,  42,  56,  72«. 
Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  z868, 

69,  118. 
Free  Bed  Fund  for  Stillman  Infirmary, 

69,  118. 
French,  J.  D.  W.,  3,  56,  72. 
French,  Library,  28,  82,  90,  123. 
Frothingham  {P.),  64,  96. 
Fuller,  A.  W.,  64,  96. 
Funds  and  Balances,  Table,  56- 
Funds  in  Trust  for  Purposes  not  Con- 
nected with  the  College,  70. 

Gain  from  change  of  Special  luTcst- 
ments,  122. 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments, 9,  70,  122. 


Gambrill,  R.  A.  {8.),  60,  79,  86. 

Gardner,  G.  A.,  65,  82,  88. 

Garrison,  L.  McK.  (Pr.),  19,  48,  6a,  76, 

81,  88,  122. 
Geology  and  Geography : 

Deep  Sea  Deposits,  24,  82. 

Exhibition  Rooms,  90. 

Meteorological  Obsenratory,  24,  82, 
90. 
Germanic  Museum,  22,  SS,  S7,  7J^  114, 
1U>  124. 

Tables,  z6,  1x4. 
Germanic  Museum  (Collections),  59. 
Gibbs,  H.  {Be.),  6a,  81. 
Gibbs,  V.  B.  {8.),  65,  111,  111. 
Gifts  Receired  for 

Funds   (Capital  Account),  19,  20, 
21,  42,  71,  124. 

Immediate  Use,  21  to  81,  42. 
Glover,  J.  {Be.),  62,  81. 
Godkin  Lecture,  57,  76. 
Goodwin,  C  H.  {8.),  60,  79,  86. 
Goodwin,  0.,  Memorial  {F.)y  59,  77, 85. 
Gore,  56,  72. 

Gospsl  Chnrch,  57.  76,  ]  19. 
Gould,  L.,  64,  96. 
Gray  (Engrarings),  69,  114,  115. 
Gray,  A.  (Copyrights),  42,  108. 
Gray,  A.  (Memorial),  57,  108. 
Gray,  A.  (P.),57»  76. 
Gray  Herbarium,  a6**,  a7",  57,  124. 

Tables,  15,  zo8. 
Gray  Herbarium  (balance),  57,  108. 
Gray,  J.  C,  8,  56,  72. 
Gray,  Zoological  Museum,  65,  111. 
Greene,  B.  D.  {8.),  60,  79,  86. 
Greenleaf,  P.,  7,  45,  48,  70,  79,  81,  96, 

88,  93,  94,  94. 
Greenleaf,  P.  (Aid)  {Be.).,  6a,  81,  88. 
Greenleaf,  P.  {B.),  63,  98,  94. 
Greenleaf,  P.  (5.),  60,  79,  86. 
Greenough,  F.  B.,  21,  42,  66,  100,  101. 
Gumey,  41,  57-  76,  119,  ItO. 

Hale,  G.  S.  and  E.  8.,  57,  88. 

Hall,  L.  J.,  64,  97,  97. 

Hancock,  C  L.,  6,  4I,  42,  48,  64,  77,96, 

119,  120,  122. 
Hancock,  J.  (P.),  64,  96. 
Harlow,  E.  A.  W.  {Be.),  19,  44,  6a,  76, 

81. 
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Harris  (F.),  59,  77,  86. 

Harris,  C,  68,  109. 

Harris,  H.,  70,  72,  100. 

Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  (S.),  22,  60, 
79,  86. 

Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  22,  79,  86. 

Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana,  22,  79,  86. 

Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco,  23,  79, 
86. 

Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis,  23,  79,  86, 

Harvard  Memorial  Society,  70,  119. 

Harvard  Oriental  Series,  57,  82,  88. 

Hastings,  W.,  3,  56,  72. 

Haven  (/>.),  64,  96. 

Haven  (0.),  68,  109. 

Haven,  H.  A.  (^.),  63,  93,  94. 

Haven,  J.  A.  (5.),  60,  79,  86. 

Hayden,  L.  and  H.  (5.),  67,  100,  lOS. 

Hayes,  F.  B.  (B.),  63,  93,  94. 

Hayward,  G.  (i?.)»  63,  93,  94. 

Hayward,  J.,  68,  109. 

Heating  Plant,  ITse  of,  112,  IIS. 

Hemenway  (F.),  66,  112,  11^. 

Hemenway  Gymnasium,  33,  39,  40,  42, 
89,  124. 
Tables,  18,  118. 

Herbarium,  57,  108. 

Hersey  (P.),  57,  76,  100. 

Hersey,  Thomas  Lee*s  Gift  (P.),  57, 76. 

Higginson,  G.  (P.)t  67,  100,  104. 

Hilton,  W.  {S.)y  60,  79,  86,  100,  102. 

History  and  Government,  Library,  90. 

Hoar,  E.  R.  {S.),  60,  79,  86. 

Hoar,  L.  {S.),  60,  79,  86. 

Hoar,  S.,  64,  96. 

Hodges  {S.),  60,  79,  86. 

Hodges,  R.  M.  (Library),  63,  94. 

HoUis  (iS^.),  60,  79,  86. 

Hollis,  Divinity  (P.),  57,  76. 

Hollis,  Mathematics  (P.),  57,  76. 

Hollis,  T.  (/?.)»  63,  93,  94,  123. 

Hollis   and  Stoughton   Halls,   Improve- 
ments, 2r)««,  83. 

Holyoke,  E.  {Be.),  6a,  81,  88. 

Homer,  S.  {B.),  63,  93,  94. 

Hooper,  E.  W.  (P.),  19,  44,  59,  76,  77. 

Hopkins,  E.  {Pr.),  42,  6a,  81,  88. 

Horticultural  Department,  106,  t06. 

Houses,  Use  of,  73,  106,  108,  110. 

Hughes  Loan,  65,  98,  99. 

Humboldt,  65,  HI. 


Humphrey,  H.  B.  (^S.),  60,  79,  86. 
Hunnewell,  W.  P.,  65,  111. 
Hnntington,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  29,  104. 
Hyde,  G.  B.,  56,  72. 

Hygiene  (P.),  4,  U>  42,  58,  77,  120, 
120. 

Income, 

Rate,  9. 

Table,  3a. 
Ingersoll  Lecture,  58,  76,  82,  88. 
Insurance  Awards,  42,  84. 
Insurance  and  Guaranty,  3,  41,  56,  72, 

119,  120. 
Interest  (Tuition  in  Advance),  84,  96, 

99,  100,  106,  106. 
Investments  held  July  31,  1905, 

General,  8,  5a,  53,  54,  55. 

Special,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  5a. 

Jackson  {S.),  64,  96,  97. 
Jackson,  Addition  of  1902  (P.),  67,  104. 
Jackson,  H.,  67,  104. 
Jackson  Medical  (P.),  66,  100. 
Janris  {B.),  63,  93,  94- 
Jarvis,  L.,  56,  72. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  33^  39, 
89,  za4. 
Tables,  17,  115. 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance), 

58,  89,  115. 
Jennings,  H.  (S.),  65,  79,  86. 
Jones,  C.  L.  (^S.),  60,  79,  86. 
Jones,  C.  M.  (S.),  67,  100,  102. 

Keayne,  S.  (Be.),  6a,  81,  88. 
KendaU,  J.  H.  (S.),  64,  96,  97. 
KendaU,  N.  (S.),  64,  97,  97. 
Bidder,  H.  P.  (/?.),  64,  96. 
Kidder,  H.  P.  (Cr.)56,72. 
KimbaU,  B.  (Be.),  6a,  81,  88. 
Kirkland,  Class  of  1815  (S.),  60, 78, 86. 
Kirkland,  J.  T.  (P.),  59»  77,  86. 

Land,  Use  of,  73. 

Landscape  Architecture,  24,  82,  90. 
Lane,  F.  A.  (B.),  63,  98,  94. 
Law  School,  36,  38,  za4. 

Funds,  65. 

Tables,  la,  98. 
Law  School  (B.),  65,  98. 
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Law  School  (balance),  65,  98. 

Law  School  Bzhibition,  65,  99, 

Law  School  Library,  65,  98. 

Lawrence,  A.,  65,  76. 

Lawrence,  J.,  65,  76. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Association 
(8.),  28,  65,  79,  86. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  Funds,  65. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Loans  Re- 
paid, 65,  81,  88. 

Lectures,  24,  77. 

Lee,  H.  (P.),  58,  76. 

Lee,  H.,  Memorial  (/^.)»  59»  77,  85. 

Lee,  J.,  3,  56,  72. 

Lee,  T.  (Rersey  P.),  57,  76. 

Lee,  T.  (Reading),  58,  76. 

Library,  27»»,  28'^  S3,  40,  42,  94,  96, 
124. 
Funds,  63. 
Tables,  zi,  93. 

Library  Building,  28,  69,  121. 

Libraries,  Special  Reference,  28',  83,  9S, 

Lienow,  H.,  64,  96. 

Lindall,  M.  (Be.),  6a,  81,  88. 

Linder,  A.  H.  (S.),  67,  101,  I0£. 

Loeb,  James  (grift),  12S. 

Loss  from  Change  of  Special  Investment, 
123. 

Lorering,  J.,  58,  116,  115. 

Lowell  (iB.),  63,  98,  94. 

Lowell  (Botanic  Garden),  58,  108. 

Lowell,  G.  E.  (S.),  61,  79,  86. 

Lowell  Memorial  Library,  90. 

Lunar  Photographs  (Publishing),  68. 

Ljrman,  A.  T.,  4,  48,  58,  76. 

Lyman,  S.  B.  (Be.),  62,  81. 

Lyman,  T.,  56,  72. 

McLean  (P.),  58,  76. 
Markoe  (S.),  61,  79,  86. 
Mathematics,  28,  82,  90. 
Matthews  (-S.),  61,  79,  86. 
Medical  Library,  66,  101. 
Medical  School,  55,  38,  40«,  124. 

Funds,  66. 

Tables,  13,  100. 
Medical  School  (balance),  66,  100. 
Medical   School   Undertaking,   29^,  SS, 
104S  122,  124. 

Funds,  67. 

Table,  104. 


Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre,  74. 

Merriam,  C,  64,  96. 

Merrick  (S,),  6z,  79,  86, 

Mills,  A.  (Be.),  6a,  81. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Museum),  24, 

83. 
Minot,  C  (B.),  63,  93,  94- 
Morey  (S.),  61,  79,  86, 
Morgan,  H.  T.,  56,  94. 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  29,  67,  104. 
Moseley,  W.  0.  (P.),  66,  100. 
Mowlson,  Lady  (8.),  6z,  79,  86, 
Munroe  (Be.),  41,  62,  81,  88^  119,  ISO, 
Mnnson,  I.,  56,  72. 
Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  %i\ 

82. 
Museimi  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology,  8S,  37^ 
89,  124. 
Funds,  65. 
Tables,  15,  xii. 

Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zo$logy  (bal- 
ance), 65,  111. 
Music  Def^irtment,  58,  82. 

Nash,  N.  C,  Lecture  Room  Alterations, 

26,  83. 
New  Endowment  (/>.),  64,  96. 
Neuropathology,  29'. 
New  Hampshire  (Purchase  of  Land), 

26,  4S,  119,  120. 
New  Subscription  (M.),  66«  100. 
Nichols,  H.  G.  (S.),  6z,  79,  86, 
Noble,  W.  B.,  58,  77. 
Normal  Scholarships,  87. 
Norton,  C.  E.  (B.),  21,  44,  63,  98«. 
Norton,  C  E.  (F.),  4,  59,  78,  85. 
Nourse,  H.  S.,  3,  4U  46, 56,  72, 119, 120, 

122,  123. 

Observatory,  87,  122,  124. 

Funds,  68. 

Tables,  15,  109. 
Obsenratory  Endowment,  68,  109. 
Office  Expenses,  7S,  74,  92, 
Oliver,  J.  P.  (S.),  67,  101, 102. 
Osgood,  L.  (5.),  63,  93,  94. 
Osgood,  L.  (8.),  61,  79. 
Osgood,  M.  (B.),  63,  93,1^4. 
Other  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  68. 
Overseers*  Expenses,  7$. 
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Paine  (P.)>  ^i  1^- 
Paine,  Sol>ert  Treat  (F.),  59,  78,  85. 
Paine,  Sol>ert  Treat  (O.),  68,  109. 
Paine,  Sol>ert  Troup,  6,  45,  70, 120. 
Palestine  (Excayations),  22,  70,  118. 
Palfrey  Exhibition  (Be.),  6a,  81,  88. 
Parker,  F.  E.,  3,  56,  72. 
Parker,  J.  (f.),  59,  78,  85. 
Parkman  (P.),  64,  96. 
Pathology : 

Nervous  System,  29*. 

Research,  30. 

Special  Use,  29«. 
Pathological  Laboratory,  68,  104, 104. 
Pathological  Library,  29,  67,  lOg. 
Peabody  (P.),  6,  57,  66,  112. 
Peabody,  A.  P.,  Memorial  (Be.),  6a,  81, 

88. 
Peabody  Building,  6,  66,  112. 
Peabody  Collection,  6,  66,  112. 
Peabody,  F.  6.,  20,  44,  58,  76,  82. 
Peabody,  G.F.  (S.),  4,  6z,  79,  86. 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  30^,  33,  37, 
7 Ay  112,  123,  ia4. 

Funds,  66. 

Tables,  16,  iia. 
Peirce,  D.  H.,  58,  77. 
Pennoyer  (S.),fi\,  79,  86. 
Perkins  (P.),  58,  77. 
Perkins,  R.  A.  (S.),  6z,  79,  86. 
Perkins,  W.,  56,  72. 
Permanent,  65,  111. 
Permanent  Tutors,  57,  76. 
Philadelphia  (S.),  19.  44,  61,  76, 79, 87. 
Phillips,  £.  B.,  68,  110. 
Phillips,  J.,  58,  77. 
Phillips,  J.  (Elioi  P.),  4,  57,  76. 
PhUlips,  W.,  Memorial  (S.),^\,l^,87. 
Physical  Laboratory,  58,  115. 
Physical  Research,  59. 
Physiology,  30. 
Pierce,  H.  L.,  56,  93,  04. 
Pierce,  H.  L.  (M.S.U.),  67,  104. 
Pierce,  H.L.  (Residuary),  56, 72, 94,  HI. 
Plantation  of  Shrubs,  59,  83,  90. 
Plummer  (P.),  58,  77. 
Political  Economy,  90. 
Political  Economy,  Lectures  on,  58,  76. 
Pomroy,  W.  (Be.),  64,  97,  97. 
Pope  (P.),  58,  77. 


Porter,  C  B.  (8.),  67,  101, 102. 
Premium  on  Bonds,  Repayments,  9. 
President's,  56,  73,  74. 
Prichard,  W.  M.,  28,  69,  114,  115. 
Printing  Office,  92. 
Prixes: 

Funds,  6a,  64,  67. 

Receipts,  19«,  28«,  81,  82,  96,  101. 

Payments,  33,  88,  97,  102. 
Proctor,  67,  104,  104. 
Psychological  Laboratory  (Equipment), 

25,  83,  90. 
Public  Buildings  (C),  33,  91. 

Qninby,  J.  W.,  64,  96. 
Quincy,  J.,  68,  110. 

RandaU,  J.  W.,  69,  114,  115. 
Randall,  J.  W.  and  B.  L.,  69,  117,  117. 
Receipts    and   Disbursements,    General 

Statement,  3a. 
Religious  Senrices,  57,  116. 
Repayments,  35,  60»,  73,  80*,  81*,  97, 

98«,  99,  103*,  111,  120,  122. 
Retiring  Allowance,  56,  78,  74- 
Retuing  Allowances,  35,  74,  103. 
Ricardo  Prize  (S.),  22,  6z,  79,  87. 
Richmond,  A.  C.,  64,  96. 
Riverside,  4,  56. 
Robinson,  N.,  Jr.,  58,  77,  78,  82,  85, 89, 

120. 
Rockefeller,  J.  D.,  67, 104. 
Rodger  (S.),  61,  79. 
Rogers  (P.),  59,  78,  85. 
Rogers,  H.  B.  (S.),6i,  79,  87. 
Rogers,  H.  B.,  Memorial  (P.),  59, 78, 85. 
Rooms,  Use  of,  40,  84,  97,  111. 
Rotch,  A.,  65,  77. 
Royall  (P.),  65,  98. 
Rumford  (P.),  58,  77. 
Ruppaner,  Dr.,  66,  100. 
RnsseU,  E.  (S.),6i,  80,  87. 
Russell*  J.  L.  (Botanic  Garden  and  Oray 

Herbarium),  58,  108«. 
Russell,  J.  L.  (Z>.),  64,  96. 
Russell,  J.  L.  (U.),  56,  73. 

St.  Louis  Exposition,  22,  73. 

Salaries,  Gifts  for,  23*^,  29«,  30,  59,  77. 

Salaries,  Payments,  33*,  55*,  37^,  39*,  74, 

91,  95,  97,  99,  103,  105,  106,  107 y  109, 

110,  111,  112,  116,  118. 
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Sales  (/v.))  6a,  82,  88. 

Sales  (ReceipU),  78«,  82«,  84",  93,  94, 
973,  99,  104,  106»,  106«,  107, 109»,  110*, 
HI,  114«. 

Sales  (S.),  61,  80,  87. 

Sales,  F.  (i?.)»  63^  ^^^  94,  122. 

Salisbury,  S.  {B.),  63,  93,  94. 

SaltonstaU  (5.)>  61,  80,  87. 

Saltonstall,  6.,  58,  77. 

SaltonstaU,  L.  {S.),6i,  80,  ^. 

Saltonstall,  M.  {S.),6i,  80.  ^. 

Sanskrit  Department,  59,  90. 

Sargent,  J.  0.  (iV.),  62,  82. 

Savage,  J.  {S.y  />.,  O.),  70,  80,  87,  94, 
110. 

Sawin,  6.  W.,  58,  82,  88. 

Schlesinger,  B.,  58,  89. 

Scholarships : 

Funds,  59,  64.  65,  66,  67. 
Receipts,  19^,  22«,  23=,  78,  79,  80, 96, 

97,  100,  101,  112. 
Payments,  SS,  36.  85,  86,  87,  97,  99, 
102,  111,  112. 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Re- 
turned {Bt.),  58,  81,  88. 

Scholarship  Money  Returned  (Law),  65, 
98,  99. 

School  of  Comparative  Medicine,  68, 

104. 
Schurz,  H.,  Memorial  Free  Bed,  69, 118. 
Searle,  M.  R.,  56,  114,  115. 
Sears,  D.  {M.S.U.),  29,  67,  104. 
Sears,  D.  (0.),  68, 110. 
Semitic  Building,  4^,  69,  121,  1£1. 
Semitic  Collection,  70,  1 13,  113. 
Semitic  Library,  59,  83,  90. 
Semitic  Muse  am,  33,  37,  74,  124. 

Tables,  16,  113. 
Sever  (B.),  63,  93,  94. 
Sever  (5r.),  6x,  80,  87. 
Sewall  (S.),  6x,  80,  87. 
Sewall,  J.  (Be.),  62,  81. 
Shapleigh,  S.  (B.),  63,  93,  95,  1^3. 
Shattuck  iS.),6i,  80,  87. 
Shattuck,  Addition  of  1902  (P.),  21, 44, 

68,  104. 
Shattuck,  G.  C  (P.),  6,  66,  100. 
Shattuck,  6.  C,  Memorial  (F.),  67, 100, 

lOS. 
Shepard,  R.  H.,  69,  117. 
Shepard,  R.  H.  (Memorial),  69,  117. 


Simpkins,  J.,  Hall,  4S,  69,  121,  ISL 
Slade  (S.),  61,  80,  87. 
Smith  (P.),  58,  77. 
Smith,  D.  (5.),  4,  6x,  80,  87. 
Smith,  6.,  7,  41y  48,  69,  120,  liO,  122. 
Social  Sthics  (Furnishings),  25,  59,  83. 
Social  Questions  Library,  90,  122,  123. 
Social  Workers,  School  for,  24',  38, 58, 

83,  90. 
Sohier,  6.  B.  (B.),  63,  93,  95. 
Sohier,  G.  B.  (^Pr.),  62,  82,  88. 
Soldier's  Field,  The, 

ImproTement  and  Additions,  31,  4^, 
121,  Igl,  1£3. 
South  End  House  (/*.),  22«,  78,  85,  123. 
Spackman,  W.  M.,  20,  44,  58,  76,  77. 
Spooner,  W.  B.,  64,  96. 
Squam  Lake  Camp,  25',  42,  4S,  83*,  84', 

119,  ISO,  1S3. 
Stadium,  4^,  Itl. 
Stickney,  J.,  58,  77. 
Stillman  Infirmary,  69,  118,  121,  121. 
Stillman  Infirmary,  38,  4I,  4S,  118, 124. 

Funds,  69. 

Tables,  z8,  zz8. 
Stillman  Infirmary  (balance),  69. 
Stillman  Infirmary  (Contagious  Waid), 

43,  69,  121,  121. 
Stillman,  J.  (P.),  68,  104. 
Story  (5.),  61,  80,  87. 
Story,  A.,  68,  110. 

Stoughton  (8.),  4,  41y  61,  80,  120,  121. 
Strong,  C  P.  (S.),  67,  101,  iftf. 
Students,  Receipts  from,  38,  83,  97,  99, 

101,  105,  106,  118. 
Sturgis  Hooper  (P.),  37,  65,  111,  111. 
Subscription  for  Library  (B.),  63,  93, 

95,  123. 
Sugar  Cane  Investigations,  59, 108, 108. 
Sullivanfs  Icones,  109. 
Summaries : 

Inyestments  and  Income,  8. 

Tables,  124. 
Summer  Schools,  33,  40,  83,  84,  89. 
Sumner,  C.  (B.),  63, 93,  95. 
Sumner,  C  (Pr.),  62,  82,  88. 
Sundry  Accounts,  124. 

Table,  122. 
Sundry  Balances  (Z.),  63. 
Sundry  Balances  (Sundry  Funds),  70, 
123. 
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Sundry  Funds,  70. 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes,  6g, 
124. 
Table,  1x9. 
Surgical  Laboratoryt  66,  101,  lOS. 
Surgical  Laboratory,  30*. 
Sweetaer,  I.  {M.,  S.),  67,  101,  lOf. 
Sweetser,  I.  (U.),  56,  73. 
Swett,  M.  W.,  66,  100. 
Swett,  S.  W.,  66,  100. 
Swift  iS.)y  61,  80. 

Tables : 

Appleton  Chapel,  17,  116. 
Arnold  Arboretum,  14,  107. 
Botanic  Garden   and   Botanic  Mu- 
seum, 14,  X08. 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  x8,  1x7. 
BuBsey  Institution,  13,  xo6. 
Changes  in  the  Funds,  7X. 
College,  II,  75. 
Construction  Accounts,  lai. 
Dental  School,  13,  105. 
Divinity  School,  la,  96. 
W.  H.  Fogg  Art  Museum,  17,  1x4. 
Funds  and  Balances,  56. 
Germanic  Museum,  x6,  1x4. 
Gray  Herbarium,  15,  xo8. 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  x8,  xx8. 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  17, 

115 
Law  School,  12,  98. 

Library,  ix,  93. 

Medical  School,  13,  xoo. 

Medical  School  Undertaking,  X04. 

Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zoology, 

X5»  X"- 
Observatory,  15,  X09. 

Peabody  Museum,  etc.,  x6,  xxa. 

Semitic  Museum,  x6,  X13. 

Stillman  Infirmary,  x8,  xx8. 

Sundry  Accounts,  12a. 

Sundry  Funds  for  Special  Purposes, 
119. 

University,  10.  7a. 
Taylor,  J.  T.  (S.),  67,  101,  10!^. 
Taylor,  K.  M.  (5.),  63,  93,  95. 
Teachers'  and  Pupils',  65,  111. 
Teachers'  Endowment,  5,  20,  44,  49, 58, 

76,  77. 
Thaw  (F.),  6,  66,  112,  IIS, 


Thayer  (8.),  6x,  80, 87. 

Thayer,  A.  W.  (Be.),  4i,  6a,  81,  I20v 

1£1. 
Thayer,  J.  E.,  58,  82,  89. 
Thomas,  G.  (5.),  6x,  80,  87. 
Thomdike,  W.  H.  (Pr.),  67,  101. 
Tileston,  T.,  64,  96. 
Toppan  (iSf.),  6x,  80,  87. 
Toppan,  R.  N.  (Pr.),  6a,  82. 
Torrey,  E.,  58,  ^%,  89. 
Torrey,  H.  W.,  58,  82,  89. 
Townsend  (-S^.),  61,  80,  87. 
Townsend,  M.  P.,  64, 96. 
Treadwell,  D.,  63,  93,  94,  95, 
Tucker,  I.  {B.),  5,  63,  93,  95. 
Tufts,  Q.  {Be.),  62,  81,  88. 
Tufts,  Q.  (AT.),  66,  100. 
Tomer,  S.,  56,  73. 
TyndaU,  J.  (P.),  59,  78,  85. 

University,  55,  124. 

Funds,  56. 

Scholarships,  87*. 

Tables,  xo,  72. 
Uniyersity  Museum,  Construction,  4$^ 
69,  ISl. 

Unknown  Memorial,  58,  77,  82,  89. 
Unrestricted  Gifts,  22,  24,  73,  83. 

Villard,  H.,  4,  56,  73. 

Wadsworth,  B.  {Be.)^  6a,  81. 

Walcott  {S.),  6x,  80,  87. 

Walcott,  H.  P.,  69,  118. 

Wales  (P.),  4,  58,  77. 

Wales,  H.  W.  (^.),  63,  93,  95. 

Walker,  J.  (i?.),  63,  93,  95. 

Walker,  J.  (/*.),  59,  78,  85. 

Ward,  S.,  4,  58,  81,  88, 118. 

Ward,  T.  W.  (if.),  63,  93,  95,  122. 

Ward,  W.,  64,  96. 

Ware,  C  E.,  Memorial  (/*.),  67,  100, 

lOS. 
Ware,  J.,  Memorial  (/*.),  67,  100,  lOX, 
Warren  (Anatomical  Museum),  SS,  66, 

101,  10£. 
Warren,  C  M.,  58,  82,  89. 
Warren,  H.  C.  (C),  58,  77,  82,  89. 
Warren,  H.  C.  (Dental  School),  68, 106. 
Warren,  H.  C.  (Exploration),  66,  112, 
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Wamn,  S.  C,  66,  112. 

Washbarn,  P.  (/V.)  6a,  82,  88. 

Waterhouse,  S.,  58,  77. 

Watenton,  R.  (B.),  63,  98. 

Weld  (P.),  65,98. 

Weld,  C.  M.  (.ST.),  6x,  80,  S7. 

Weld.  W.  F.,  4,  56,  73. 

Wells,  D.  A.  (P.,  /v.),  4,  4If  48, 6a,  77, 

82,  120,  1£1,  122. 
Wendell,  J.  (S.),  61,  80,  87. 
Wheeler,  I.  S.,  58,  11(>. 
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